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Scary clowns are in the news a lot at 
the moment, following the spate of 
prank attacks in the USA and the UK. 
Amazon are indeed selling an evil 
clown mask, as shown in this post, 
and you can even buy a fake 
bloodstained machete to go with it. 
Yesterday, a cartoon appeared in The 
Times which used the clowns to make 
a comment about Brexit, while later 
this week in Tucson, professional 
clowns, who have been losing work 
as a result of the frightening 
reputation clowns are gaining, will 
be holding a 'Clown Lives Matter' 
march, in defence of the clowning 
profession. 



Analysts of the scary clown 
phenomenon agree that it began with 
the wife-beating, alcoholic clown in 
The Pickwick Papers - and I use 
Robert Seymour s picture of the 
clown on his deathbed as my profile 
picture on the Death and Mr Pickwick 
facebook page. I have posted about 
scary clowns several times before, 
but the fact that they are such a big 
news story at the moment makes me 
think I should post about the subject 
again. However, I will take a fresh 
angle: the letter that Dickens wrote 
to Seymour about his picture of the 
clown, and Mrs Seymour's response to 
that letter. 




Prior to Death and Mr Pickwick, 
commentators have assumed that the letter 
was evidence that Dickens was in charge of 
the Pickwick project, because Dickens was 
telling Seymour what to do in the letter, and 
criticising his drawing. But in fact, the letter 
is not evidence of that at all: as I show in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, the story of the 
clown arose in a completely different way 
from the rest of Pickwick, with Dickens being 
required by the printer either to cut some 
surplus letterpress, or to produce a little 
more, so that an extra page could be 
inserted in the monthly part. He chose to fill 
extra space - and in first editions of The 
Pickwick Papers, you can actually see the 
additional page that was pasted into the part 
- and so he inserted the intro to the clown 
story. Indeed, the Seymour family themselves 
did not dispute that the clown story was 
imposed upon Robert Seymour. 



However, Mrs Seymour made the mistake of lying 
about Dickens's letter, and deliberately 
distorting what it said. In her version, Dickens 
did not criticise Seymour's drawing. This did her 
no favours at all. Why did she lie? I have 
suggested previously that there could have been 
a tit-for-tat motive • Dickens had already lied 
about the origins of Pickwick in his 1 847 Preface, 
and perhaps Mrs Seymour thought 'If he can lie, 
then I can too.' But if you think about it some 
more, you can see that she was placed in a very 
difficult position. Her husband had burnt the 
documentary evidence about his involvement 
with Pickwick, and all that was left was the 
letter about the clown. Taken on its own, 
without knowing the context in which the story 
of the clown arose, you would think from the 
tone of that letter that Dickens was in charge of 
the entire Pickwick project. Her response was to 
alter the letter. What she did in a way accorded 
with the spirit of Pickwick ' s true origins, but it 
was a lie nonetheless, and completely 
undermined her reputation. 



Meanwhile, my old mate Mike 
Colwill, of the brilliant Bruce 
Forsyth Social Club (whom I met in 
the days when I was writing about 
unusual leisure activities) has given 
his own unique perspective on the 
scary clown phenomenon, by 
posting this picture of a 
ringmaster: "Right you clown 
morons,” says Mike, "your time's 
up. I've formed 'The Ringmasters' 
and we're coming to kick your 
coward asses. Be afraid!" 


October 1 3 



Here's a fascinating post by Peter 
Stadlera on a stage adaptation of 
Pierce Egan's Life in London. 

“In my last post I featured Nell 
Gwynne Tavern quite next door to 
the Adelphi Theatre. That theatre 
was very famous for its Tom and 
Jerry adaptation (here we see 
a drawing of the theatre of 1826). 




► “In Death and Mr Pickwick we 
come across Tom and Jerry, 
characters created by the London 
journalist Pierce Egan for his 
monthly magazine Life in London. 
They were young men about town, 
with ambitions no greater than to 
‘see a bit of life’, and their 
escapades were hugely popular in 
print - and perhaps even more so 
on stage or in verse adaptations 
such as this. ‘Tom and Jerry’ 
became proverbial for describing 
young men causing disorder. 




“While Tom and Jerry plays travelled 
across the Atlantic to America, there is no 
solid evidence that they influenced the 
cartoon cat and mouse team of the same 
name. (Sir Pelzi disagrees and thinks there 
definitely is a connection). One of the key 
achievements of Egan’s Life in London was 
using contemporary slang as the basis of 
its style, thereby providing an insight into 
the lowlife at large in the underbelly of 
the city. An East End pub is described as 
follows: ‘Every cove that put in an 
appearance was quite welcome, colour or 
country considered no obstacle.. .The 
group was motley indeed - Lascars, 
blacks, jack-tars, coal-heavers, dustmen, 
women of colour, old and young, and a 
sprinkling of the remnants of once fine 
girls, and all jigging together.’ 



► “William Moncrieff 's stage adaptation of 1 821 was 
perhaps even more riotous in its presentation of 
down-at-heel London life: many of the cast were 
actual beggars and tramps literally discovered on the 


streets. It was the first play ever to run for 100 
consecutive performances. 





► “Well, as the season is getting 
colder and as Stephen referred to a 
Gingerbread Mr Pickwick in his post 
I've found that a Tom and Jerry is a 
traditional Christmastime cocktail 
in the United States, devised by 
Pierce Egan in the 1820s. It is a 
variant of eggnog with brandy and 
rum added and served hot, usually 
in a mug or a bowl. 
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Martin Amis London Fields 



A Pub Crawl Around Fictional London 


David Whittaker has posted a link, "A Pub 
Crawl around Fictional London", which not 
only mentions The Pickwick Papers, but 
has several other connections to DaMP too 
- via Chaucer, Shakespeare and George 
Orwell. It also mentions a pub in A 
Clockwork Orange, and Anthony Burgess 
was one of the inspirations for my bizarre 
leisure articles: Burgess had a 
'Renaissance Man' quality, which came 
across in his journalistic pieces - he 
seemed to be a man who had done 
everything, and I wanted to take a similar 
path. (However later investigators have 
suggested that Burgess might have 
invented or embellished some of his 
exploits.) 

http://londonist.com/2014/08/a-pub- 

crawl-around-fictional-london 




October 14 



Yesterday, we heard the amazing 
news that Bob Dylan had won the 
Nobel Prize for literature. I have to 
celebrate Dylan today: there are 
references to two of Dylan's songs - 
A Hard Rain's A-Gonna Fall, and 
Not Dark Yet - in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, and the text also has a 
hidden allusion to another, 
Positively 4th Street... though I 
won't say precisely where! 



positively 4th street BRYAN FERRY 
(Monaco 2007) 


VOUTUBE.COM 


There are now copyright restrictions on a 
lot of Dylan's songs on youtube • and if 
had free choice, I would probably have 
posted Hurricane to celebrate the Nobel. 
It's one of Dylan's greatest songs in my 
view - and its theme of boxing is not 
irrelevant to DaMP. But as it is not 
available, at least not in the version I 
wanted, I thought I would play Bryan 
Ferry performing a live cover of Positively 
Fourth Street. I have chosen Ferry 
because, as you may recall from a 
previous post, I first became aware of 
Dylan through Ferry's extraordinary cover 
of A Hard Rain's A-Gonna Fall. 

https: //www. youtube. com/watch?v=xm5h 
49NCrcE 



It is legitimate to ask, of course, whether 
Dylan, as a songwriter, should win a prize 
for literature. I think you have to see 
Dylan's lyrics in their musical context. 
Years ago, not long after I first became 
interested in Dylan, I read his book of 
collected lyrics, Writings and Drawings. At 
that time, I didn't know Dylan's overall 
output very well, and so many of the 
lyrics were just words on a page to me, 
without any musical associations at all. 
And, I have to say, I didn't think that many 
of them worked as poems. For the most 
part these verses seemed flawed - there 
were many lines which failed, or which 
even seemed banal. HOWEVER if I knew 
the song, reading the lyrics was a 
completely different experience: I heard 
the music in my head, and they suddenly 
came alive for me. 




And I have come to realise that there 
is greatness in them. Take for 
instance these lyrics from 
Subterranean Homesick Blues: 

Ah get born, keep warm 

Short pants, romance, learn to dance 

Get dressed, get blessed 

Try to be a success 

Please her, please him, buy gifts 

Don't steal, don't lift 

Twenty years of schoolin' 

And they put you on the day shift 

Look out kid 

They keep it all hid. 

Isn't that growing up summarised in a 
few lines? 




Or take This Wheel's on Fire, which 
of course nowadays is famous as 
the theme song of Absolutely 
Fabulous, and was recently 
covered by Kylie Minogue. There is 
a line in that which talks of "a 
sailor's knot'. Note that - not just 
any old knot, but a SAILOR'S knot. 
Nobody else in rock would have 
written that. 





I think it was the academic 
Christopher Ricks, who takes a 
special interest in Dylan's work, who 
described Dylan as a great USER of 
words. And I think I agree with that. 
And no one creates "tne movie in 
your head" the way that Dylan does. 

I would be interested in hearing the 
views of Death and Mr Pickwick fans, 
regarding their favourite Dylan songs. 

Anyway, many congratulations, Bob. 
Ana I snail never forget that you gave 
me the right to use the lyrics to Not 
Dark Yet in Death and Mr Pickwick - 
let's hope it's many, many years 
before you go dark on us! And 
actually - I don't think you ever will. 




M 


autobiographical Dylan locating not only Guthiie but also himself in Ihe great 
sweep of US music. Lyrics: htlpV/bobdylan com/songs/song-woody/ 



Song To Woody | The Official Bob Dylan 
Site 


BOBOVLAN.COM 
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Michael Segers I really enjoyed Chronicles also - especially Ihe pages 
Like Reply Message O 1 October 15 at 5:58pm 



Christmas Carol. So here he Is. on youtube 
https :/fwww.youtube.com/watch?v=zcSlcNfrhUA 


Tin}' Tim - Tiptoe Through 
The Tulips 

YOUTUBE.COM 
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Counting Down Dickens' Greatest Novels. Number 7: 
The Pickwick Papers 

For decades after Dickens' death, The Pickwick Papers remained his most beloved 
book. It has largely fallen off the map. but once you’ve read Pickwick, you see . 


► David has found this interesting 
link, which begins with the crucial 
point that Pickwick was once the 
best- loved Dickens book - 
something which surprises a lot of 
people nowadays! In this 
countdown, Pickwick is only placed 
at number 7 - but go back to 
before 1930, and it would easily 
have been the Number 1 . 

► http://entertainment.time.eom/2 
01 2/01 /30/counting-down-dickens- 
greatest-novels-number-7-the- 
pickwick-papers/ 
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In Pierce Egan's Life in London, we meet the original Tom 
and Jerry. Those names are, of course, most famous as 
the cat-and-mouse cartoon duo. But there were Tom-and- 
Jerry pairings before that cartoon - as Peter Stadlera 
shows us in nis latest post. I knew of the first pair Peter 
mentions, but I had never heard of the second. The 
interesting question is: do these pairings relate to Pierce 
Egan's originals? I suspect that indirectly they do, 
probably via the Tom and Jerry cocktail that Eaan 
invented. The cocktail survived, and was popular in the 
USA, tong after Life in London faded from public 
consciousness. 

Strangely enough, I have just discovered that an 
American bartender Jerry Thomas falsely claimed to have 
invented the Tom and Jerry cocktail in 1847 - he said that 
he took the names from two pet mice. However, even 
though it seems that this was a spurious story - somewhat 
echoing the lies that Dickens told about Pickwick - Jerry 
Thomas did become a great ambassador for the cocktail, 
and it remained very popular in America for decades. 




“The original Tom and Jerry 
cartoons stared a human couple: 
Van Beuren studios first produced 
the original Tom and Jerry starring 
an odd couple of two male friends, 
a kind of Laurel and Hardy-type 
cartoon duo. 26 short episodes 
were produced between 1931 and 
1933. In the 1950s those characters 
were renamed Dick and Larry to 
avoid confusion with Tom and 
Jerry. The episodes were unlike the 
innocent cat and mouse rivalry and 
was described as bizarre and 
bawdy. 



► “But a decade before Van Beuren’s 
Mutt 8t Jeff-like rubber-hose 
human pair, and many decades 
before Hanna- Barbera’s Oscar- 
winning cat and mouse, a comical 
duo named Tom and Jerry created 
mischief on movie screens in 
animated theatrical short subjects 
that have long been forgotten— and 
are perhaps lost for all time. In the 
image, Tom is the man and Jerry is 
the mule. 



► “This was a stop-motion Tom and 
Jerry series, filmed in Los Angeles 
in the 1920’s, modelled and 
animated by Joseph Leeland Roop, 
a stop-motion pioneer who today is 
just as forgotten as the films 
themselves. 


i 




► ”J.L. Roop worked on twelve 
shorts for producer Lloyd C. 
Haynes, released between 1923- 
1924. All are (as of this writing) 
lost film. 





“The cartoon we probably associate first 
with Tom and Jerry debuted on February 
10th 1940. Its first episode was titled Puss 
Gets the Boot and was created by makers 
William Hanna and Joseph Barbera. Ever 
since then, there have been a total of 164 
shorts till 2014. The first episode was the 
longest. Well, while Tom is a common 
reference to a male cat, the cartoon 
character was actually given the name 
‘Jasper’ in his debut appearance. Jerry 
was named Jinx. The names were changed 
later in a competition. 

The cartoon Tom and Jerry became a huge 
success, winning an Oscar nomination in 
1941 and 12 more nominations. 



“’Tom and Jerry’ was a 
commonplace phrase for 
youngsters indulging in riotous 
behaviour in 19th-century London. 
The term comes from Life in 
London, or Days and Nights of 
Jerry Hawthorne and his elegant 
friend Corinthian Tom (1823) by 
Pierce Egan. The naming of the 
cartoon might be an ‘unconscious’ 
echo of the Regency era original. 




“High school mates Paul Simon and 
Art Garfunkel also claimed the 
names, performing together as Tom 
and Jerry on American Bandstand. 

Also Tom and Jerry is London 
Cockney rhyming slang for happily 
drunk (merry). 

Sir Pelzi was especially fond of Tom 
shaking hands with the movie 
official...” 
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Analysis of a Scene VI: 'The Pickwick Papers" 
- Jingle Exposed! 


David Whittaker has also posted 
this link, to a page on a fan site 
devoted to the British actor Patrick 
Malahide, who played Jingle in a 
BBC adaptation of Pickwick : 

http://yeoldecybershoppe.com/rn 

alahide/photos/analysis-scene-vi- 

pickwick-papers-jingle-exposed/ 
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Here are some great new pics of Gypsy, the official 
Death and Mr Pickwick cockatiel. Gypsy's owner, 
Beryl Kelner Cook, says: “Gypsy has found that a 
laptop monitor can also double as a mirror. . .And 
after exploring her reflection on the monitor, Gypsy 
hunkered down on the 'comfortable' keyboard, 
relaxing with one foot up and her eyes closed." 






October 1 5 


GIH 


19: Interdisciplinary Studies in the 
Long Nineteenth Century 

Article: Pickwick's Intwpolated Tales and the 
Examination of Suicide: The Science of an Ending 


David Whittaker has posted this 
link to an academic article. I read 
this a while ago, and although I 
can't agree with everything the 
author says, it's still worth posting 
on the DaMP timeline. 
http://www.19.bbk.ac.uk/article/ 
10.16995/ntn.525/ 
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Here is Peter Stadlera’s latest post, 
showing Gillray's treatment of the 
"Cockney Sportsmen’ theme, which 
would later re-emerge in Seymours 
work, of course. 

“David Goldsmith described The 
Pickwick Papers as a ‘picaresque 
romp’. What a catchy to-the-point 
phrase. Well, in today's post we 
will have a closer look at Gillray’s 
Cockney Sportsmen: Marking 
Game... 






...and Recharging. 

In Marking Came a young cit is shown 
advancing towards the carcass of a horse 
beset by many crows. His gun which is 
reversed, goes off peppering the posterior of 
his fat friend. A sign post points to Hornsey 
Wood. Finding a Hare depicts a young cit 
running towards a hare crouching in the 
grass, whilst his portly companion leers 
stupidly in background. Cockney-sportsmen 
Shooting-flying shows a young cit leaping a 
low paling, firing at a flight of birds, whilst 
his fat friend, checked by a low stile, is 
trying to catch his hat. Last and not least in 
Cockney-Sportsmen Recharging' we see a 
young cit standing legs astnde negligently 
using a ramrod, ms companion is leaning 
against a fence gnawing chicken voraciously. 

Enjoy those brilliant pictures!” 



October 16 



What memorabilia exists relating to 
the failed Casanova of the Pickwick 
Club, Mr Tupman? Well, actually, not 
much. I have found a picture by Kyd, 
a single piece of porcelain and a 
Victorian trade card for a brand of 
yeast, which, rather bizarrely, 
alludes to The Pickwick Papers, via a 
conversation between a Mrs 
Snodgrass and a Mrs Tupman, yet 
ignores the fact that the Tupman did 
not marry in The Pickwick Papers, 
and indeed COULD not marry, if he 
was to retain the identity of an 
incompetent seducer. 



A 



The lack of Tupman items is probably 
down to the fact that he needs to be 
shown in a tableau with a woman to 
convey his romantic impulses - as a 
character on his own Tupman conveys 
little. And it is true that Tupman was 
shown with a woman, the ageing 
spinster Rachael Wardle, on the 
cover of the Oxford World Classics 
edition of Pickwick, which reprinted 
Phiz's illustration. 



i 


With so little Tupman-iana to 
consider, let's turn to another 
matter: his inspiration. 




► When I was doing the research for Death and Mr 
Pickwick, I remember coming across a reference 
to a middle-aged man called Winters, who ogled 
ladies in Hyde Park, and who was said to be the 
original of Mr Tupman. Another original was 
claimed to be Lacey Chapman, a butcher in 
Canterbury, who came from a Gravesend family. 
Although I doubt whether there is any real 
substance to these claims, the interesting thing 
is that, at least in the case of Lacey Chapman, 
you could in principle track him down: there 
probably exist old trade directories in which you 
could find a listing for his butcher's shop. One 
has to contrast this with the case of John Foster, 
the supposed original of Mr Pickwick, for whom 
there is no evidence at all for his existence. As 
Death and Mr Pickwick shows, Foster was almost 
certainly a fraudulent invention, designed to 
take away credit from Robert Seymour in the 
creation of The Pickwick Papers. Notice in 
particular that Foster was merely described as 'a 
fat beau' - there are no clues to his profession at 
all. 




I think it is only because I chose to wrote a 
NOVEL about tne origins of The Pickwick Papers 
that the John Foster fraud has come to light. An 
academic could simply say "Oh well, the 
appearance of Mr Pickwick in the illustrations 
was based on a Mr John Foster, and that is that. 
He is of no real interest to Dickensians." It is 
because I intended to include Foster as a 
character in Death and Mr Pickwick that I 
wanted to find out more about him. When I, 
with the help of my friend Greg Holmes, could 
find nothing, our suspicions become aroused. 

It also suggests that writing other novels about 
Dickens's works could generate new insights, 
which academics have missed. I am not going to 
write any such novels myself, but I hope others 
will. I think Oliver Twist could generate a 
particularly interesting book because, as we 
know, George Cruikshank claimed that Dickens 
stole the idea for Twist from him. 


October 16 



And here is something which John 
Thomas McElheny has pointed out 
to me - a Dickens Christmas Show! 
Although nowadays people tend to 
think of A Christmas Carol as THE 
Dickens Christmas book, The 
Pickwick Papers came before 
that... and before The Pickwick 
Papers, there was of course Robert 
Seymour's Book of Christmas. 

https:// www. facebook. com / Dicken 
sShow/ videos /vb. 10373 101633 1 176 
/ 1 1 1 0798708957730/ ?type=2&thea 
ter 
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Sketches by Boz forms part of the background to 
Death and Mr Pickwick, so a pub mentioned in 
that book is certainly of interest • especially as 
it seems to have had cockney sportsmen among 
its customers! That's what I have discovered 
from Peter Stadlera's latest post. I also have a 
vague recollection, as I look at the print of the 
pub, that it had some connection to Westminster 
School, where Gilbert a Beckett went. Possibly 
some of the boys used to visit the pub. 

“Jimi Hendrix did a great Blues song with There's 
a Red House over yonder but I'm not sure if he 
meant the Red House pub I shall describe in this 
post here. On the river-side the monotony of 
blackguardism was somewhat relieved by a 
glaring tavern, known as the ‘Red House’-but 
more frequently called by cockneys the ‘Red- 
'us, ’ as every reader of Sketches by Boz will 
remember. 



“The Red House was a kind of 
country club - a pub with grounds 
in which those who were so 
inclined practised pigeon shooting, 
game shooting, gambling, and 
other ‘disgraceful’ activities. Since 
Tudor times it had been a favourite 
rendezvous. Day-trippers (maybe 
even The Beatles?) arrived by boat 
from London to promenade, paint, 
write and read poetry at the Red 
House and the causeway separating 
the river from the marshes. 




“It was however, also infamous for 
petty theft, brawling, debauchery 
and being a duelling spot until the 
early 19th century, which resulted in 
its downfall. The Red House, with its 
shooting-grounds and adjacent 
premises, was purchased by the 
Government for £10,000; and, under 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, in 
the course of a few years, the 
wilderness was converted into a 
pleasant garden, and now Battersea 
Park ranks among the very first of 
those health and pleasure resorts 
which Londoners prize so highly and 
justly. 




“It is now one of the prettiest of London parks, and 
every year adds charms to Its many attractions, the 
choicest of which, perhaps, is the Acclimatisation 
Garden, which may be said to flourish here not far 
from the heart of the metropolis. In Battersea Park 
palm-trees actually grow in the open air— not under 
glass cases, as at Kew: indeed, this park is no mean 
or contemptible rival to Kew Gardens.” 



1 
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When I was doing research at the Dickens 
Museum, I came across a scrapbook in 
which there was a photograph of a huge 
crowd gathered outside The Royal Hop 
Pole Hotel in Tewkesbury, celebrating the 
centenary of The Pickwick Papers in 1936. 
However, it is also possible to celebrate a 
Pickwickian centenary in 1927 - the 
centenary of the year that Mr Pickwick 
began his travels, 1827, as mentioned at 
the start of The Pickwick Papers. Well, I 
have just found this Pathe News 
silent film footage, of a centenary 
Pickwickian coach ride to Tewkesbury, 
which, as it is dated 1928, would seem to 
be a celebration of that earlier centenary, 
but which took a while to reach the news: 

https: //www. youtube. com/watch?v=J2x6s 
DGTmtY 







Pit ‘The 

‘Mop ‘Pole 'Tewkesbury 

“ITtey Stopped to dine, upon 
' which occasion there was more 
bottled ale, with some more ' 
Madeira and some port besides.... 
and here the case bottle was rep- 


stimulants, Mr. •Pickwickand 

Mr. “Ben Mien fell fast asleep 

V /or thirty mifes, while- A 
- "W an/ Mr. Metier /A 

1 ^-. stint] duels in the Pm 


The town gets only a brief mention 
in The Pickwick Papers, but Mr 
Pickwick's visit is recorded on a 
plaque outside the hotel. 




But Tewkesbury is probably most famous for 
its mustard. Now, I like most types of 
mustard, and I did consider that I might even 
mention Tewkesbury mustard in Deafh and 
Mr Pickwick as an allusion to Mr Pickwick's 
brief visit to the town. HOWEVER I have to 
say that when I went to Tewkesbury, and 
bought their mustard for the first time, I 
found it overpowering. I don't know whether 
there is a mustard equivalent to the 'Scoville 
scale' which measures the strength of chili 
peppers, but let's just say that Tewkesbury 
produces the 'Scotch Bonnet' of mustards. 

Incidentally, although the year mentioned at 
the start of The Pickwick Papers is supposed 
to be 1 827, in the first edition there was a 
printer's error, and the year appeared as 
1817. The errata slip, which was inserted in 
the last serial part, and gave the correct 
year, is a highly collectable item. 




jj Death and Mr Pickwick Hi Beryl. You have inspired me to 
do a post about Pickwick mustard) There definitely was a 
Pickwick mustard which was manufactured in the USA in the 
early twentieth century, though I can't seem to find an image 
online. However, I have some other Pickwick mustard- 
things which I can post, such as mustard pots. When you 
are next at the Mustard Museum you should definitely ask 
them whether they have anything about Pickwick mustard. 
Anyway. I shall probably post about mustard in a few days' 
time. All the best Stephen 
Like Reply 0 1 October 29 al 10 16am 
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Christmas is coming! And David 
Whittaker has found this link, 
which is connected to DaMP not 
only via The Pickwick Papers, but 
also via Washington Irving. 

http://www.victoriana.com/christ 

mas/victorianchristmas.htm?utm_c 

ampaign=shareaholic&utm_mediu 

m=facebook6tutm_source=socialnet 

work 
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I remember coming across a mention 
of an artist called Stoutshanks when I 
was doing research for Death and Mr 
Pickwick. I presume that, as with 
Seymour's pseudonym Shortshanks, 
the artist was trying to suggest that 
he was the new Cruikshank. Or 
perhaps he was saying he was the 
new Seymour. Anyway, Peter Stadlera 
has found a work by this artist. Peter 
also mentions the black swans of 
Australia - which of course reminds 
us of the scene In DaMP when Charles 
Whitehead was tantalised by people 
eating black swan in a pub, and all 
he could afford was a muffin. 



les 



“In the 19th century, there was also an 
artist called J. Stoutshanks. This satirical 
illustration by him from 1829 Captain Dick 
Demi-Solde on a Wild Goose Flight to the 
Swan River depicts the Swan River Colony 
in Western Australia. Several men ride 
upon the backs of swans which, while 
shown as being white, are actually black 
in Australia. The artist might have chosen 
to make this alteration because European 
were accustomed to white swans, not 
black ones at the time. In the image, on 
the left, a man calls, ‘Wild Goose ahoy! 
Lower your Studding Sails and heave to! I 
want company for a long voyage.’ The 
man in the center says, ‘Ex patria 
volatimus’. (Flight from the country).” 



October 18 


You may well be aware that 
Dickens, played by the actor Simon 
Callow, appeared in an episode of 
the Doctor Who TV series. 
However... 






...you may not be aware that 
Dickens also turns up in a 1996 
Doctor Who novel, The Death of 
Art. The intriguing thing is that 
this novel mentions Seymour, and 
even says the following, alluding to 
the rumours that circulated about 
the origins of Pickwick : 

"Alone, Dickens sighed gloomily. 
Even tramps off the street had 
heard the slander that he had 
stolen the character of Mister 
Pickwick from Seymours 
illustrations." 





Strangely enough, the first actor to 
play Doctor Who, William Hartnell, 
appeared in the 1952 Pickwick 
Papers movie... 



...as the pugnacious cabman. 

Doctor Who was a huge part of my 
childhood, though I can't claim any 
specific influence of the show on 
my writing. I no longer watch the 
show - I stopped watching as a 
teenager, then my interest revived 
when Christopher Ecclestone 
became The Doctor, but I lost 
interest again when Matt Smith 
took over the role. 




Of all the actors who have played The Doctor, I 
particularly admired David Tennant's portrayal, 
and I would even go so far as to say that one 
Tennant episode, the award-winning Blink, is 
one of the finest pieces of TV drama I have ever 
seen, in any genre. You can see the episode 

http://www.dailymotion.com/video/x2cujn5_dr- 
who-s03e1 0-blink_tv 

The episode is self-contained, and requires no 
previous knowledge of Doctor Who, except for 
the basics that The Doctor is a time-travelling 
alien, whose time machine, The Tardis, looks 
like a 1960s British police telephone box, and is 
bigger inside than out. 

And in a way, The Pickwick Papers can be 
regarded as one of the distant ancestors of 
Doctor Who: A Christmas Carol is one of the very 
first time-travel stories, and of course the Carol 
has a precursor itself - the tale of Gabriel Grub, 
in The Pickwick Papers. 
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Peter Stadlera now does a follow- up to his post of 
yesterday, and shows how Seymour and other 
caricaturists highlighted corruption in the Australian 
colonies... 

"Stephen informed me on a fantastic illustration by 
Seymour named Cousin Thomas, or the Swan River Job 
(published in 1829). Above the design you read 'Plucking 
or Peeling'. A good- looking young man (Thomas Peel) sits 
on a stool near an estuary (right), plucking a live swan; 
he holds its leas between his knees, and its neck in his 
left hand. He looks sideways with a ski smile towards a 
signpost (left) which points to the right: The best parts 
of the Swan-River Settlement, only to be got at through 
the hands of Mr Thos P— l! ! !' He says: 'Cousin Bob's letter 
did the job I shall feather my nest however. 'At his feet 
(right) is a heap of feathers. On the left is a wicker coop, 
through the bars of which a second swan stretches its 
neck angrily towards the plucker. Two partly plucked 
swans fly to the right. Across the water is a piece of land 
with two tiny kangaroos on the sky-line. But what's the 
meaning of this cartoon? 




“Well, there were complaints in the press, 
voiced by Hume in Parliament (1 May), 
that emigrants would be unable to obtain 
land in the Swan River Settlement except 
by purchase from Thomas Peel. This the 
Colonial Secretary denied, saying that it 
was stipulated that Peel's grant should be 
at a considerable distance from the river 
mouth, to leave a great extent of fertile 
territory as an inducement to emigrants. 

I've found another fascinating picture, on 
the same subject, published under the 
pseudonym A Sharpshooter (also 1829, 
done by John Philipps who used this 
pseudonym) and published by John 
Fairburn. 



“This chap co-operated with Alfred 
Crowquill (pseud, of Alfred Henry 
Forester 1804-72) in GWM 
Reynolds’ Pickwick Abroad, or a 
Tour in France 1838, illustrated 
with 41 steel engravings by 
Crowquill and Phillips.” 
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I’ll do a post about two subjects 
today, as I won’t be able to post 
tomorrow. 

First, a couple of sad pictures: 
there was news yesterday that an 
old pub, Mister Pickwick’s, in 
Meadow Street, Preston, which has 
stood derelict for twenty years, 
could be redeveloped as flats. 





Second, in the heyday of Pickwick, 
quite a few hotels were called 
Pickwick, or had a Pickwick- 
themed club or restaurant, and 
every so often items from these 
hotels turn up on auction sites. 
Here are some examples - 
including Pickwick soaps, a shower 
mat, assorted luggage labels, and a 
plate showing Mr Pickwick. 
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David Whittaker has posted this 
link about Mr Pickwick's song If I 
Ruled the World. The version by 
Jamie Cullum, which is mentioned 
towards the end of the piece, is 
particularly interesting, because it 
has a slightly sinister feel, and I 
think is more in keeping with the 
themes of Death and Mr Pickwick. 

https://www.revolvy.com/main/in 

dex.php?s=lf+l+Ruled+the+WorldStit 

em_type=topi 



David has also posted this amazing 
link about The Fleet river. 

http://www.kuriositas.com/201 1 / 

07/fleet-londons-underground- 

river.html?spref=fb 

You will recall that, in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, Thomas Clarke listens 
to the sound The Fleet, flowing 
behind a brick wall, on his first 
night in debtors' prison. 



ft 



► And here is a third link posted by 
David, to a video of a lecture given 
by Phiz's descendant, Valerie 
Browne Lester, in 2006. 1 actually 
attended this lecture. 

► http://www.gresham.ac.uk/lectur 
es-and-events/phiz-dickens-and- 
london#KhQdkjs1VselkTxm.01 
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306,433 Mews 


And still celebrating Bob Dylans 
Nobel Prize - Peter Stadlera has 
posted this link of one of the songs 
that Dylan did with Johnny Cash. I 
notice from reports in the press 
that Dylan hasn't acknowledged the 
win yet, and hasn't even returned 
calls made by the Nobel 
Committee. Will he even bother 
turning up to collect the prize? 

https://www.facebook.com/NDYdy 
lan/videos/vb. 738483856285990/7 
57797487687960/?type=2&theater 
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WINTER 


AmL 


Unfortunately Death and Mr Pickwick did not win 
the Goldsboro Crown, but congratulations to the 
winner Cecilia Ekback for her novel Wolf Winter. 


I confess that I am not sure where Death and Mr 
Pickwick can go now. The book simply hasn't 
taken off in the way that my agents and 
publishers expected. I realise that it's not to 
everyone's taste, but even today I have received 
a wonderful email from a new fan saying "It's a 
brilliant novel... The attention to detail is 
unbelievable, I can't imagine how much work 
went into this. I was transported through time." 
The trouble is, if I keep on talking about this 
novel, it can start to sound absurd. 


I think I should at least take a break from this 
page for a bit. Like I say, I just don't know where 
I can go from here. My apologies for not 
responding to people's likes and comments and 
posts today. Thank you so much, DaMP fans, for 
your wonderful support. 



ere 

d 


Nell Finlayson Stephen: Death and Mr. Pickwick is an Incredibly 
I 1 good book. So well conceived, researched, but most importantly, 
beautifully written You've created a remarkable work of fiction. 
What ever level of commercial success It has or will go on to 
achieve doesn't alter what those of us who've had the good 
fortunate to enjoy It already know. Thanks from an appreciative 
reader who waits for your next book 
Unlike Reply Message 02 October 22 at 2S7pm 


C* Death and Mr Pickwick Thank you very much Neil. 
Greatly appreciated. After I have had a little break, I shall 


3 Peter Stadlera Hi Nell, fully agree with you. This book h 
given so much to the reader, more than a century. Very 
best wishes Peter Stadlera 


Death and Mr Pickwick Thank you so much. Peter I need to 
‘Sir recharge my Batteries tor a bit certainly. It is rather strange how 
things turn out. When Jonathan Galassi. the head of my American 
publisher, put his special statement into the pre-publication edition 
o t the book. I was told by his publicity person that she had never 
known him to do such a thing before - and the company has 

made the Oprah Winfrey llst.but in spite of some people loving the 
book. It just hasn't made the breakthrough. I think it should have 
done. I feel very drained at the moment. Thank you so much for 
your wonderful support All the Best Stephen 


Peter Stadlera Ybu're VERY welcome, Stephen. To me 
Death and Mr Pickwick would have beeen an absolute 
worthy winner of this year's Nobel Prize but the jury decided 
otherwise. I fully understand that you're feeling drained and 
disappointed at the moment but on the other hand you got 
so much publicity with Death and Mr Pickwick. You're 
writing on a new book at the moment and the world is 
looking at your incredible efforts with your first novel. Well, 
don't be downcast. You have the best facebook site of all 
authors, you have a fantastic fanbase, you have 
enthusiastic readers even among animals and you have 
another eagerly awaited book coming. I'm so glad to know 
you and Death and Mr Pickwick was the best reading 
experience in my life so far. Very best wishes Peter 
Stadlera 

Unlike Reply Message © 1 October 22 at 8:59pm 
Death and Mr Pickwick Thank you so much Peter. I truly 
appreciate your amazing enthusiasm. Very, very best 
wishes Stephen 
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Hi everyone - many thanks for your messages, and posts. I 
am going to take a break for about a week, after the 
disappointment of Harrogate. 

I have been wondering whether the future is that some 
kind of Death and Mr Pickwick 'club' should be developed. 
There are already some stirrings in this direction. Maybe 
there could be some kind of looser arrangement, in which 
I am just one of any number of contributors, ana perhaps 
someone acts as a central editor of posts from 
various people. Its just a thought. I am aware that I need 
to increasingly shift the focus to my next book, but at the 
same time I don't want to abandon this page. Also, 
important work is being done by the e-flipBooks which 
are steadily compiling the posts into a unique online 
record - and, indeed, as you know, I sometimes think that 
an online 'museum' of Pickwickiana is forming via those 
flipbooks. 

It's really a question of how people feel about this page. I 
think Death and Mr Pickwick offers vast scope for new 
developments, whether it is recording visits to places 

fncluains plenty of eating and drinking of course), 
istorical commentary, stuff on cartoons, pugilism and 
much more. Do let me know your thoughts on where we 

?o from here, and how Death and Mr Pickwicks online 
and offline) presence should be developed. 




David Goldsmith HI Stephen. Good luck for the future One 
place to contemplate it -ironically - might be the Hampstead Heath 
ponds. They were obviously formative for Dickens! 

I say that partly because this week's edition of Camden New 
Journal (p.8) has a report about the huge earthworks (for flood 
prevention) which are In progress up there and someone's 
suggesting a name for an artificial Island recently created. Maybe 
you can guess that suggestion. Here's the report 


http: / /www.camdennewjournal.co 

m/hampstead-heath-bonding- 

pond-island 



David Goldsmith The suggestion of 'Pickwick Island' 
comes from Peter Hudson of NW5, on the letters page (p. 
18). He writes a lovely half dozen paragraphs, even 
mentioning Samuel Pickwick as a pre-Darwinian Darwin for 
his speculation about Tittlebats. 
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HI everyone - Tomorrow I shall start posting again, after 
my week's break, following the disappointment of 
Harrogate. However, Peter Stadlera and David Whittaker 
have posted quite a few things in my absence, so today I 
shall catch up by doing some shares, beginning v “■*- 
link which David has posted to a performan"" 1 " 

Secombe of Mr Pickwick's song, If I Ruled th 
shouldn't think that Harry was too happy about, uemg 
introduced here as 'English' when he was very proudly a 
Welshman! Years ago,1 visited the College of Arms in 
London, which is responsible for designing coats-of-arms, 
and I met the man who had designedSecombe's. Heraldry 
often uses Visual puns', and apparently Secombe's showed 
a mermaid combing her hair - a sea-comb! As for the 
performance - 1 prefer other people's versions of If I 
Ruled the World, like James Brown's and Jamie Cullum's - 
but there is no denying that, for many people, Secombe's 
remains TH E definitive version . 
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► David has also found that the 
University of Kent has a collection of 
adaptations of The Pickwick Papers, 
as you can see on this link. There are 
a few things here I don't recall 
hearing about before - for instance 
Two Peeps at Pickwick. It shows that 
there is still no definitive guide to 
Pickwickian literature. 

► https://www.kent.ac.uk/library/spe 
cialcollections/theatre/dickens/plays 
/pickwick- 

papers.html#.WAgQ0cu3K60.faceboo 

k 
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► Peter has posted this pic of a T- 
shirt, referring to the breed of Sir 
Pelzi, the official Death and Mr 
Pickwick cat! Sir Pelzi says that it's 
one of the best T-shirt slogans he's 
ever seen! 
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IF I RULED THE WORLD 

0«Viy[RRICK 
BOtHMCD BdJotrr 


HARRY SECOMBE 



PICKWICK 


Peter Stadlera now follows up with 
more information about If I Ruled 
the World. It is amusing that the 
beauty queen sang it. If you wanted 
to give a stereotypical beauty queen 
statement, you would have her 
expressing a desire for world 
peace... and I suppose If I Ruled the 
World chimes with that. 

“Stephen has already mentioned the 
song If I Ruled the World and David 
did a post about it today. I've found 
this sheet music from the musical 
comedy Pickwick. The playwright was 
Wolf Man kowitz. The music was by 
Cyril Ornadeland the lyrics by Leslie 
Bricusse. 
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The drawing in this post by Peter Stadlera is a fine 
example of the 'debauchery prints' which circulated in 
the anything-goes era before the emergence of The 
Pickwick Papers. 

“A singular ceremony is repeated at intervals during the 
London Season, which may be regarded as one of the 
most successful efforts of the kind yet invented. On a 
given morning (usually in the week before the great 
Epsom race), shortly after noon, some twenty splendid 
equipages belonging to members of the Four-in-Handor 
Coaching clubs muster in Hyde Park. These are the 
representative English driving clubs, founded on the lines 
of an old and exclusive club which used to start from 
Chesterfield House, Mayfair, and drive down to Bedfont. 
The leaders of this club were Lord Chesterfield, Sir Henry 
Peyton, and the Duke of Beaufort. Its members might 
drive down visitors, but could not dine them at the dub 
table. Consequently guests (as eating and drinking play 
an important part m all sodal gatherings in England) 
would not come, and the pastime subsided into 



► “To remedy this, the Richmond 
Driving Club was soon started. The 
Richmond Club members invited 
guests to their dinner-table, and 
thus escaped the charge of 
unsociability brought against the 
old club driving to Bedfont. But the 
Richmond Club died out, and then 
coaching seemed to be on its last 
legs. 



“Then a revival sprang up in the founding of 
the present Four-in-Hand Club, which was 
originally limited to fifty members, who on 
grand occasions used to turn out some 
twenty-four teams. One reason for this 
limitation was that it was difficult to find 
places within convenient distance of London 
to give dinner or luncheon to more than a 
hundred persons. There was no idea of 
exclusiveness ; but as the coaches had to be 
driven somewhere, and to carry guests, the 
latter had to be entertained. The founding of 
the Coaching Club was the result of this 
limitation of members by the older and more 
famous club. The coaches of these clubs are 
built on the model of the old mail-coaches of 
fifty years ago, and therefore answer the 
purpose of being useless except for show. Oh, 
the illustration was done by Cruikshank. ” 
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Here, Peter Stadlera posts drawings by 
Bunbury and Rowlanason. They show that 
there was a time when hunting took place in 
London. I can remember when I was writing 
Death and Mr Pickwick that I had to adjust to 
the idea of London being quite countrified in 

E laces which are now completely built-up. As 
uilding gathered pace during the nineteenth 
century, activities like fox-hunting were 
pushed further out. 

“Today, let's have a look at William Bunbury's 
(1750-181 1 ) famous triptych A City Hunt. 

This very triptych caricatures the British 
upper class institution of the fox hunt by 
sending the riders into London to get a drink. 
From tne surrounding rooftops chimney 
sweeps cheer the passing hysteria as several 
carriages get caught going in the wrong 
direction. Animals tumble under the 
galloping horses. 




“Bunbury is also satirizing the 
popular equestrian paintings of 
George Stubbs (1724-1806), which 
filled the men’s clubs of the 
period. The dedication below the 
image on the first sheet reads: To 
His Royal Highness George Prince of 
Wales. A stone road marker ‘5 Miles 
from Shoreditch Church’ has been 
knocked down in the rider’s hurry 
to reach a pub off to the left, 
signalled with the banner ‘John 
Bull, Dealer in all sorts of spirits.’ 



► Bunbury enjoyed wide success and 
was perhaps best known for an 
amusing series entitled ‘Allusion 
aux mauvais cavaliers’ which was 
popular with the masses and well 
received by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
His work is in the collection of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London. 



“In Rowlandson's The Easter Hunt ■ The 
City Hunt two hunts are depicted. 

Women take part as well as men, some on 
horses and some in carriages. The Easter 
Hunt seems a little more orderly, although 
three dogs fighting over a scrap of 
something make one of the horses rear 
up, and other horses must step over two 
pigs lounging in the road. Riding alongside 
the horses are two street urchins on a 
donkey, with an old man chasing them. 

The City Hunt has carriages and horses 
going in both directions. One horse is on 
the ground, its rider thrown; another rider 
has landed in a pond, and dogs are being 
trampled underfoot. The print was 
published by Rudolph Ackermann.” 
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Here is a splendid Pickwickian 
postcard which Peter has found... 

“I've found this fantastic postcard, 
undated but I guess early 1900s, 
with a portrait of an unidentified 
actor in the role of Sergeant 
Buzfuz, who was Mrs. Bardell’s 
counsel in her prosecution of Mr. 
Pickwick in Bardell v. Pickwick.” 
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► And here, Peter finds something 
which complements both the 
postcard of Buzfuz he posted, and 
also David Whittaker's link to the 
Pickwickian adaptations held in the 
archives of the University of Kent. 

► “The play, Bardell v. Pickwick 
included in its cast David Fisher 
(not David Whittaker) as Mr. 
Pickwick, and J. L. Toole as Buzfuz. 



► “The playbill, which announces a 
‘Grand Benefit in Aid of the 
Charles Harcourt Memorial Fund,’ 
is of special interest. Charles 
Dickens Jr. (Charles Culliford Boz 
Dickens) is listed as a member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Memorial Fund. 



“The play was adapted from Charles 
Dickens’s Reading Edition by John 
Hollingshead. Hollingshead had a 
long association with Charles Dickens 
Sr., having been on the staff of 
Household Words, the periodical 
magazine published by Dickens. This 
performance of Bardell v. Pickwick 
ran only once, on Monday morning, 
December 6, 1880, at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, London. Dickens 
Jr. was in the cast as a member of 
the jury. Other notable members of 
the cast were Ellen Farren as Sam 
Weller, and Horace Wigan as Mr. 
Phunkey.” 
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And here is another fine example of a 'debauchery print 
which Peter has posted. 

“I've come across a fantastic illustration by Thomas 
Rowlandson titled The Harmonic Society. In the 
inscription in the lower part you can read ‘The 
assemblies of women are too frequently marked by 
malice to each other and slander to the absent. The 
meeting of men by noise, inebriety and wrangling’ . At the 
event shown in the picture, the direst disorder is 
proceeding on all sides. The conflict of fists, aided by 
such aggressive articles as bottles, the fireirons, and any 
offensive weapon that may come to hand, is raging free 
and furious. The president of this harmonic meeting is 
very naturally employing his hammer to bring the 
turbulent to order, by using it as an instrument to knock 
down his opponents. Wigs are sent flying through space. 
Chairs are wrecked: decanters, spirit- bottles, 
punchbowls, and such frail objects as tumblers, rummers, 
and wine-glasses, are involved in universal destruction. 
One elated youthful hero has jumped on the table in a 
tipsy frolic, he is promoting the further confusion which 
darkness will entail by deliberately smashing up the 
candles, and battering the sconces of the chandelier with 
the assistance of a punch-ladle. Well, it was quite 
different when Mr Pickwick adressed his dub and when 
Greg and me had the first meeting of the Death and Mr 
Pickwick Chib." 
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David Whittaker has also posted a 
link about Hogarth, whose works of 
course form part of the background 
to the emergence of The Pickwick 
Papers. 

http: / / www. thehistoryoflondon. co 
. uk/ william-hogarth- 1697-1 764/ 
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Camden New Journal 



Let's have Pickwick Island on Highgate boating 
pond 


David Goldsmith has sent me this link... lets hope 
Pickwick Island comes into existence! 

“Hello DaMP . . . and as we know, nothing is DaMPer than 
the Hampstead ponds ! 

Those who know Hampstead Heath and its intriguing 

C ' i . . . much treasured as wild swimming locations . . . 

that some of the ponds are on the Highgate side of 
the Heath. Over the past couple of years these ponds 
have received huge (and very controversial) deepening 
and re-shaping work by the Heath's custodians - the City 
of London Corporation. The purpose of the earthworks is 
to increase the ponds' capacity and reduce the risk of 
overflow. This would result in flash flooding of lower 
areas of London - essentially the area through which the 
(underground) Fleet River flows. 

Anyway, all that provides the context of this recent 
letter, from Peter Hudson of London NW5, to the editor 
of Camden New Journal . . . ‘Let's have Pickwick Island’ . " 


http://www.camdennewjoumal.com/pickwickisland 
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► This album on Michael Segers' page 
has some wonderful comments 
relating to official Death and Mr 
Pickwick pets. I love Michael's 
mention of DaMP creating a 'trans- 
species community'! Here's the 
link: 

► https://www.facebook.com/msege 
rs/media_set?set=a. 1 01 5377298552 
6441 .1073741 833. 536921 440atype 
=3&comment_id=1 01 53774862741 4 
41 &reply_comment_id=1 01 5377574 
5826441 &notif_t=mentions_reply& 
notif _id=1 4771 681 63082550 
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Well, I am back! Here you will see me on stage at the 
Harrogate History Festival. (You will also see "Vanessa 
LaFaye, who wrote the shortlisted novel, Summertime, 
and Andrew Taylor, the chairman of the judging panel for 
the Goldsboro Crown.) The second photo shows me at a 
signing session with the shortlisted authors, sitting beside 
Louise Brown, author of Eden Gardens. 


asfdWtiHnk 

especially 


: I felt pretty depressed after the event, 
it DaMP stood a good chance of winning, 
id of 201 5 one of the members of 


the judging panel, Nick Rennison, said the following 

about DaMP, in BBC History Magazine: “Dickensian in fc 

scope and subject matter, Stepnen Jarvis's Death and Mr 
Pickwick was the most remarkable historical fiction debut 
of 2015. Focusing on the genesis of The PickwickPapers, 
the serial novel that transformed Dickens from promising 
hack writer into national celebrity, Jarvis resurrects the 
forgotten figure of Robert Seymour, the artist that he 
claims was the true creator of Mr Pickwick. A vast, 
sprawling epic, packed with digression and detail, it is a 


brilliant achievement for a first- ti 


e novelist. ” 



One bright spot over the last week was the appearance of 
a great review on goodreads by Jim Spencer, who is a 
print dealer. This is what Jim said: "This is an important 
book. It needed to be written, and it needed a great 
author to write it. Stephen Jarvis has earned a place in 
history for producing this monumental account of the 
first publishing phenomenon: The Pickwick Papers. He 
investigates its true origins, and explores the full force of 
its impact. He stands up for an artist whose contribution 
was stamped out, and who left this world too soon - 
Robert Seymour. 

The attention to detail is awe-inspiring - from publishers 
to publicans, pugilists to printmaking processes - every 
strand, every fibre of Pickwick is here. Every connection 
or influence. An immense amount of work must have 
gone into this book. And yet its a gripping read. A 
convincing and compelling store, a cast of real-Ufe 
characters in accurately described locations, swirling 
vignettes and sub-plots and shifting moods. Its brilliant. 

This is more than a novel. It brings history to life and 
uncovers truth.” 

Thanks, Jim. 
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The amazing Peter Stadlera has just found 
this poster for a Pickwickian play which I 
cannot recall ever hearing about before. 
Fantastic find, Peter! 

“This playbill announces Mr. Weller’s 
Watch! Or, the Time O' Day which was 
performed at the New Strand Theatre, 
London, from August 10th through August 
17th, 1840. The play is a strange 
combination of The Pickwick Papers and 
The Old Curiosity Shop. Quilp, from the 
latter novel, is one of the principal 
characters. Quilp was performed by 
Attwood, an actor who was cast in a 
number of plays based on Dickens’s works, 
including Barnaby Rudge, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, and A Christmas Carol.’ 
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David Whittaker has found an 
article which I remember reading 
when I was researching DaMP, 
about the influence of Pickwick's 
Madman's Manuscript story on 
Edgar Allen Poe's great tale Ligeia. 
Here is a link to the article: 

http://www.eap 0 e. 0 rg/pstudies/p 
si 970/pi 9731 05. htm 
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Recently, when I posted about Mr 
Pickwick's visit to Tewkesbury, I 
mentioned that the town was 
famous for its powerful mustard, 
and Beryl Kelner Cook, in a 
comment on the post, said: "I have 
taken a very strong liking to 
mustards and always enjoy picking 
up some new ones at The Mustard 
Museum just outside of Madison, 
Wisconsin. Wonder if they have a 
Pickwick labeled one?" 



A 



First Anniversary Sale 

Nearly everything in eatables arc higher than last year, but 
for two days, Wednesday and Thursday, I offer the following 
goods at prices that will warrant buyers in laying in their win- 
ter stock. These prices are favorable for both the lean and 



A. E. JONES, 


111 East 
Sixth Avc. 


Well, it is certainly the case that 
Pickwick Mustard was 
manufactured in the USA in the 
early twentieth century, as you can 
see from the clipping I have 
posted, from the Topeka State 
Journal of 1909. However, I can't 
find any images of the mustard 
online, and perhaps no Pickwick 
Mustard cans, or ads for Pickwick 
Mustard, survive. 






And this is a Tony Weller mustard 
pot. 



Here is an old Dickens-themed 
mustard tin, and a view on the side 
of the tin features that great 
Pickwickian pub, The Leather 
Bottle, and you will notice too a 
little image of Mr Pickwick on the 
right hand side of the inn. 





► Finally, here is a jar of Mr 
Pickwick's Piccalilli... and one of 
the ingredients of piccalilli is 
mustard. 

► But still, the item we really want 
to see is a can of that Pickwick 
Mustard produced in the USA. I 
hope, Beryl, that when you are 
next at the Mustard Museum you 
will make enquiries... 



October 31 


w wi\ 

reporter 

Death and Mr. Pickwick by Stephen Jarvis | Book Club 
Discussion Questions | ReadingGroupGuides.com 
A site dedicated to book lovers providing a forum to discover and share 

RCAOINGGROUPGUIDES.COM 


David Whittaker has posted this link 
to a reading group guide on Death 
and Mr Pickwick. Although I have 
posted this guide before, it wasn't 
quite in this visual format, and it was 
a while ago, so I think it's worth 
posting again on this timeline. I 
would be interested to hear whether 
people have any responses to the 
questions... I think I might struggle to 
answer some of them, even though 
I'm the author! 

http://www.readinggroupguides.com 

/reviews/death-and-mr- 

pickwick/guide 
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Today, I thought I would post this video 
(it's under nine minutes) which surveys 
Thomas Rowlandson's career as an artist, 
accompanied by classical violin. As well as 
including Rowlandson's Pickwick- 
forerunner Dr Syntax, you will also see 
examples of Rowlandson's work as a 
pornographen so don't watch if that sort 
of material offends you. The opening 
image, with the strategically-placed 
cannon instantly makes me smile! Also 
note that the second image is 
Rowlandson's take on Fuseli's famous 
picture The Nightmare. The Nightmare, 
which of course is mentioned in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, was an inspiration to 
cartoonists of the era, including Seymour. 

https: //www. youtube. com/watch?v=y_La 

4_WqA8U&list=PLTlsTmGCVD6vyU_v7e- 

usaYyS5dM1INAD 
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This post by Peter Stadlera is about a 
motif which appeared in cartoons of the 
Seymour era - ‘The Devil upon Two Sticks' 
(that is, crutches), inspired by a novel of 
the same name by the Frenchman Alain- 
Rene Lesage. Indeed, as Peter notes, 
Seymour did a drawing himself which used 
the motif. 

“Let's concentrate on ‘The Devil upon Two 
Sticks’. The first illustration is by Gillray 
as you certainly recognized at first glance: 
Fox, as the Devil, has sprung into the air, 
supported by small feathered wings 
inscribed 'Honesty' and 'Humility' and by 
two stout crutches, which rest upon dark 
clouds. He has a heavy hairy body with 
cloven hoofs, and wears a bonnet rouge 
with tricolour cockade and the triple 
plume of the Prince of Wales. 




“The two crutches have the heads, respectively, of 
Sidmouth (left) and Grenville. The Devil wears a tong 
narrow cloak with a tricolour collar; it is inscribed 
'Loyalty, Independence & Public-Good'. The end of this is 
clutched by John Bull, a fat ‘cit’ (resembling John 
Gilpin), who is drawn up into the air, losing hat and wig. 
Fox says, looking over his right shoulder with a sinister 

S in: ‘Come along Johnny! - take fast hold of my Cloak, & 
bring you to the land of Milk & Honey! ! ! ’ The terrified 
John answers: ‘ - 0 yes, I will try to hold fast! - but I'm 
damnably afraid that your Cloak may slip off before we 
— » 4.1 q. | ma y chance to break my Neck! ’ Below 


t. Paul's. Fox is flying 
■se, which emerges 
in emitting rays, t' — 


John's feet and at 
roofs of London, including the 
James's Palace and the dome c 
towards the facade of Carlton 
from clouds; over its roof rises _ , , 

disk inscribed 'New Constitution'. Above the colonnade is 
the inscription 'Carolus. II. Redimmus'. Resting on the 
clouds below Carlton House are three tiny scenes: 
'Liberty': two gamblers throwing dice, one Sheridan the 
other the Prince; men watch them. 'Chastity 1 , the Prince 
and Mrs. Fitzherbert, indicated by feathers in her hair, 
embrace on a sofa. Temperance', men carouse at a round 
table; one sprawls on the floor. What a satirical print. 





“This illustration from 1741 is a satire on 
Robert Walpole and his compliant 
supporters in parliament. Walpole is 
carried by two members of parliament 
across a filthy pond in which dead dogs 
are floating; another member wades in 
front of him holding up the skirts of his 
coat; others ( Members who Voted for the 
Excise & against the Convention’) emerge 
on the bank cleaning off their clothes with 
‘Vigourous Measures’ including cutting off 
the tails of one coat. On the bank behind, 
to left, two candidates canvas electors in 
a village, one offering the cap of Liberty 
which he has taken from Britannia, the 
other takes money from Britannia's pocket 
and distributes coins; one elector drains a 
tankard of beer. 



“Both illustrations refer to Alain- 
Rene Lesage’s popular comic novel 
Le Diable Boiteux (1707).Lesage is 
shown left. Oh, Robert Semour also 
did a version of ‘The Devil Upon 
Two Sticks’ in Figaro in London 
(1830). 






► “And Alfred Edward Chalon did a 
watercolour drawing of Deville and 
Madame Castelli in ‘The Devil upon 
Two Sticks’ in 1840.” 
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And here, Peter and Sir Pelzi send 
greetings to the Death and Mr 
Pickwick community... 




November 1 



What happened to Gilbert a Beckett after 
his work on Figaro in London with 
Seymour? Well, in this post, David 
Whittaker shows that one of Gilbert a 
Beckett's projects was The Comic History 
of Rome, where he collaborated with the 
artist John Leech. There are some superb 
illustrations by Leech here. Also, I love 
the sending-up of an organisation 
mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick, the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful of 
Knowledge - which is turned into the 
Society for the Confusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Great find, David! 

http://publicdomainreview.org/2015/02/ 

25/the-eternal-guffaw-john-leech-and- 

the-comic-history-of-rome/#disqus_thread 
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Peter's latest post is about a writer 
who is briefly mentioned in Death 
and Pickwick, Moncrieff, whom 
Seymour suggests might be a 
candidate for writing the letterpress 
for Pickwick. But here is an 
interesting thing. The first picture 
posted by Peter is actually by 
Seymour - the description besidethe 
picture makes a mistake, and 
attributes it to Armstrong. But if you 
look carefully, in the bottom left, 
you will see Seymour's name. 
Armstrong's name is on the right, but 
he would have been the woodcutter. 



: 


Pavilion M& Thfalrf. 

•' • ■ • ' 

vhi|i«rrrk ofllie^lMlMKa; 


A FAMILY PARTY, 
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WITCH ^VOLCANO; 


“Today we’ll have a look at The Shipwreck of 
the Medusa, or. The Fatal Raftl, that's a 
drama written by William Thomas Moncrieff 
in 1820 and edited by Thomas Richardson. In 
The Fatal Raft, one heroic character, Jack 
Gallant, is a British sailor. Although he 
initially refuses to sail on a French ship, he 

S ives in and becomes an important figure, 
ack builds the raft and serves heroically on 
it, where the captain even refers to him as a 
‘Noble fellow, [whose] example should 
inspire us. ’ Additionally, at several points, 
Jack states outright the superiority of the 
British over the French, asking: ‘when did 
[one] ever find a British officer desert his 
men in this way?’ Thus, in Moncrieff ’s play, 
British superiority is not simply alluded to, it 
is repeatedly stated. This amplifies the 
criticism of the French in general, and more 
specifically, the French government. 




“However, this is one aspect of the 
narrative that is not effectively 
integrated into the commentary and 
appears disconnected from the rest 
of the play. Cannibalism is not 
directly included in the play, 
however, it is alluded to on several 
occasions, such as when the 
Governor suggests that the occupants 
of the raft draw lots to decide who 
will die in order to save the others. If 
you want to see the play then go to 
the Royal Pavilion Theatre. It's played 
on Monday and during the week, as 
the playbill says. The music is by Mr 
E. Woolf and a Grand Moorish ballet 
is included. 




“William Moncrieff (1794-1 857) was born 
William Thomas in London, the son of a 
tradesman. He started work aged 10 in a 
solicitor’s office and as a law stationer but 
started to write songs, and criticism for The 
Satirist and The Scourge. He wrote his first 
play aged 16. His plays were put on at the 
Olympic, Astley’s, theAdelphi and Coburg 
theatres. Even before his career ended he 
estimated he had written 200 plays or which 
no more than 70 had been published. For a 
period he was paid a weekly salary of £1 0 to 
supply any piece the Drury Lane theatre 
required. His Cataract of the Canges was an 
afterpiece featuring a waterfall and raging 
fires, and Zoroaster had a diorama 
advertised as 482 feet long. He described 
himself as a hack, but he was a good one; 
Tom and Jerry, a dramatization of Pierce 
Egan’s novel, ran for 300 nights. (The actor 
Watkins Burroughs is shown left, in the role 
of Jerry.) 





► “He was able to write quickly, to exploit 
popular interest, such as The Shipwreck of 
the Medusa when Gericault’s painting was 
being exhibited in London (please have a 
look). He completed a dramatisation of 
Nicholas Nickleby before Charles Dickens 
had even finished writing the novel. By 
1842 he had become blind and when he 
applied to the Literary Fund for assistance 
claimed that ‘the cola gloom of poverty is 
added to the darkness that half shuts out 
life’. In 1850 his final Dramatic 
Feuilletons, a series of theatrical 
reminiscences, appeared in the Sunday 
Times. This may nave prompted the 
printing of the later edition of the play. 
Moncrieff became a brother of the 
Charterhouse in Aldersgate Street but 
later described its austere rules as not ‘in 
unison with the liberal spirit of the age.’” 
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A violin provided the soundtrack to the 
Rowlandson video I posted yesterday, and 
this post too features violins. 

Seymour drew Paganini on several 
occasions • indeed, I have posted one of 
Seymour's Paganini pictures before - and 
here are a couple of his illustrations of 
the great violinist that he did for Thomas 
McLean. The first is called Paganini's Last 
Scrape - suggesting the idea of 'scraping 
and bowing', that is obsequious behaviour. 
Paganini had been attacked in the press 
for fleecing the British public by his high 
charges, and Seymour shows him raking in 
a pile of coins, while smiling 
sycophantically at the audience. 




► The second picture, Fiddlestick 
versus Broomstick shows a 
politician Seymour often targeted, 
Lord Brougham, looking sour and 
with his fingertips on the table at a 
banquet, because he is unable to 
speak among all the shouts for 
Paganini. 



t. ROBERT SEYMOUR 


► But also, in Death and Mr Pickwick, I 
mention that Seymour's son played 
the violin, and here we came to the 
knubofthis post. Seymour Jr. recalls 
that his mother warned him “Practise 
the violin with moderation” but his 
response was: “Like so many young 
men, it was a case of: ‘If you “don’t” 
me, I’ll do.’ In particular, I practised 
the violin in the extreme." Well, I 
was delighted to find this notice 
from the Musical Times of 1858, in 
which the younger Seymour 
advertises his services as a violin 
teacher. 



Also, two years later, another 
notice appeared, again in the 
Musical Times, in which Seymour 
Jr. performed in a concert at St 
Martin's Hall. You'll see that one of 
the vocalists is his sister, Jane - 
and indeed in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, he remarks on the 
quality of his sister's voice. 

Although these notices are not high 
in their visual appeal, I do love the 
fact that they capture a little bit 
of the life of that forgotten man, 
Robert Seymour's son. 
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. 

All Points Bulletin: 'Pure' Pickwick 


Papers 

me HomncK cun. 

by Stephen J Gertz Attention! Celling all cats: Be on 
the lookout for Mr. Pickwick, a person or interest in 

_____ 



BOOKTRVST.COM 


David Whittaker has found this page 
which uses wordplay aimed at book- 
collectors: a 'point' is a description of 
a feature of a book which appears in 
an auction catalogue. Note too the 
page refers to an unscruplous 
practice I mention in Death and Mr 
Pickwick : chemically cleaning a 
book, to make it appear better 
quality than it really is. 

http: / /www. booktryst. com/201 2/01 
/all-points-bulletin-pure- 
pickwick.html#.WBlP_Ddpd7o.facebo 
ok 
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Picturing Don Quixote 


Here is an important article which 
David Whittaker has posted. It 
concerns the illustrations in Don 
Quixote - and in particular it notes 
that the illustrations were 
responsible for the juxtaposition of 
fat and thin in Don Quixote, and that 
this physical aspect wasn't really 
brought out in Cervantes' text. That 
juxtaposition of course influences 
the portrayal of Mr Pickwick and Sam 
Weller. 

http://publicdomainreview.org/2016 

/04/06/picturing-don- 

quixote/#disqus_thread 
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Relief for Dickens museum as experts say portrait of 
writer's wife is genuine 


MAEV KENNEDY 


THEGU6RD1AH.COM | BY I 


David Goldsmith has just sent me a 
link to a Guardian article about a 
portrait of Dickens's wife 
Catherine, who of course appears 
in Death and Mr Pickwick : 

https://www.theguardian.com/boo 

ks/2016/nov/02/charles-catherine- 

dickens-museum-experts-portrait- 

daniel-maclise 


Many thanks for that David. 
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I was saddened to hear about the 
death of Dead or Alive's vocalist 
Pete Burns last week. I always 
liked the single You Spin Me Round 
- it had an incredible sassiness, and 
I loved the way that Burns sang the 
simple word T. And there is a 
minor connection between Burns 
and The Pickwick Papers, and a 
more substantial one between 
Burns and Death and Mr Pickwick. 



► First, Dead or Alive performed at a 
long-gone nightclub in Liverpool 
called Mr Pickwick's, and you'll see 
a flier for a Dead or Alive 
performance there, and also an 
unofficial Dead or Alive recording 
which was made at the club. 





► I have managed to find only one 
picture of Mr Pickwick's online, and 
it looks pretty grotty, and was 
possibly closed for good by the 
time the picture was taken. It was 
apparently nicknamed 'Pick-a- 
Dicks', on the grounds that it was 
allegedly easy to pull there. 



► But I have also found a beermat 
showing old Liverpool nightclubs, 
and you'll see Pickwick's, among 
others. 





► But also, Burns appeared on 
Celebrity Big Brother - though by 
that time he had become addicted 
to plastic surgery, and looked 
nothing like the person who had 
recorded You Spin Me Round. 




Burns was a huge fan of BB, and came 
across as very intelligent and witty - 
another contestant on the show, George 
Galloway (shown here), has described 
Burns as like a cross between Oscar Wilde 
and Dorothy Parker. I have made no secret 
of the influence that Bis Brother has had 
upon my writing, and if I were to name 
the three series of the show which had 
the greatest impact on me, they would be 
the original series, featuring the villain 
Nasty Nick, the celebrity series with 
Shilpa Shetty and Jade Goody (which 
made worldwide news) and the one with 
Burns. So when, at the end of Death and 
Mr Pickwick, Scripty mentions that he 
watches Big Brother, you could imagine 
that Pete Burns was on his mind. 







I 




► And here is a bizarre little coincidence to complete 
this post. I have just discovered that Jade Goody 
grew up on the DICKENS Estate in Bermondsey, where 
you will find a Pickwick House, a Weller House, a 
Bardell House and even a Tupman House. One 
source, which may not be reliable, even states that 
she was bom in Pickwick House itself. 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post features Edward 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. This book had two important effects 
on The Pickwick Papers. Firstly, it is 
mentioned in the advertising prospectus for 
Pickwick - where Dickens seizes the 
opportunity to make a facetious comparison 
between Gibbon's great historical work, and 
his own work as the Editor of the Pickwick 
Club's chronicles. But secondly, the prose 
style of Gibbon exerts an influence on 
Pickwick, because by occasionally lapsing 
into polysyllabic words, in a pastiche of 
Gibbon, Dickens again creates another 
facetious effect. I nave to say, this isn't 
always successful. For instance, in the 
opening sentence of The Pickwick Papers 
when Dickens refers to the 'indefatigable 
assiduity' with which he conducted his search 
among the 'multifarious' documents of the 
Pickwick Club he probably frightened off a 
lot of potential readers! 




“Recently Stephen was referring to The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in 
full The History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, a historical work by 
Edward Gibbon, published in six volumes 
between 1776 and 1788. A continuous 
narrative from the 2nd century ce to the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, it is 
distinguished by its rigorous scholarship, 
its historical perspective, and its 
incomparable literary style. The Decline 
and Fall is divided into two parts, equal in 
bulk but different in treatment. The first 
half covers about 300 years to the end of 
the empire in the West, about 480 ce; in 
the second half nearly 1 ,000 years are 
compressed. 




► “Gibbon viewed the Roman Empire 
as a single entity in undeviating 
decline from the ideals of political 
and intellectual freedom that 
characterized the classical 
literature he had read. For him, 
the material decay of Rome was 
the effect and symbol of moral 
decadence. The work became a 
model for later historians because 
of its relative objectivity and 
extensive use of primary sources. 



“Gibbon lived for 10 years at 7 Bentinck 
Street in Marylebone and there is a blue 
plaque there commemorating the fact; it 
was during this period that he began the 
massive project of the Decline and Fall. 
Other famous residents of the street 
include Sir James Mackenzie, a doctor 
who carried out a great deal of research 
into diseases of the heart and, ironically, 
died of angina pectoris. Charles Dickens 
had a 21st birthday party here. There 
were lavish parties in the flat, which was 
described by one visitor as having ‘the air 
of a rather high-class disorderly house’. In 
Our Mutual Friend Silas Wegg is hired by 
Mr Boffin to read him The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 
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Peter Stadlera has been reading a book which I read as 
part of my research for Death and Mr Pickwick - an 
anthology of tales from Blackwood's Magazine. In Death 
and Mr Pickwick, the young men who buy magazines on 
'Magazine Day 1 discuss Blackwoods which, as Peter says, 
was an influence on The Stroller’s Tale in The Pickwick 
Papers. 

“The tales of terror and hysteria published in the heyday 
( 1 8 1 7-32) of Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine ( 1 8 17-1 980) 
became a literary legend in the nineteenth century. 
Blackwood’swas the most important and influential 
literary-political journal of its time, and a major 
institution not just in Scottish letters but in the 
development of British and American Romanticism. 
Intemperate in political polemic and feared for its 
literary assassinations, the magazine became just as 
notorious for the shocking power of its fictional offerings. 
These set a new standard of concentrated dread and 
precisely calculated alarm, and were to establish 
themselves as a landmark in the development of the 
short magazine story. 



BLACKWOOD'S 

Etitnburjj!) 

MAGAZINE. 



► “The influence of Blackwood’s 
quickly reached many major authors, 
including Dickens, Emily Bronte, 
Robert Browning, and Edgar Allan 
Poe. This paperback edition selects 
some of the best and most 
representative tales from the 
magazine’s first fifteen years, 
including work by Walter Scott, 
James Hogg, and John Galt, 
alongside talented but now almost 
forgotten figures like William 
Mudford, William Godwin (son of the 
philosopher), and Samuel Warren, a 
Welsh barrister, novelist and MP 
( 1807 - 1877 ). 




"This anthology offers three chapters from 
Samuel Warren's serialized novel Passages from 
the Diary of a Late Physician. A Man About Town 
(1830) is notable for its graphic depiction (for 
the time) of a man dying from alcoholism and 
syphilis; The Spectre-Smitten (1831) is a 
grotesque depiction of insanity; it was an 
influence on The Stroller's Tale in The Pickwick 
Papers. The Thunder-Struck & The Boxer , (1832) 
about a woman falling into a mysterious coma, is 
a source for Poe's The Fall of the House of 
Usher. Henry Thompson’s Le Revenant (1827) 
describes the protagonist’s last night in the 
condemned cell, and has echoes in both Dickens’ 
Sketches (A Visit to Newgate ) and Oliver Twist. 
After 1832, the earlier recklessness of 
Blackwood's gave way to moderation; and the 
magazine published works by such notables as 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, George Eliot, 

Anthony Trollope, Joseph Conrad (including the 
classic Heart of Darkness), Arthur Conan Doyle, 
Thomas Hardy, and Oscar Wilde. 



► “On the left is a portrait of Samuel 
Warren (c. 1835-40) by John 
Linnell.” 
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Before I went to the Harrogate History 
Festival, I made a quick stop at Leeds City 
Museum, to see a rare item in their archives. 
You will recall that, in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, I refer to the Yorkshire Relish 
edition of The Pickwick Papers - a book which 
had a hu°e print run of half-a-million copies, 
and whicn was also the cheapest edition of 
Pickwick ever produced: the entire text, 
accompanied by specially-commissioned 
illustrations, on sale for just a penny. The 
edition was of course a promotional device 
for Goodall, Backhouse and Co, the producers 
of Yorkshire Relish sauce, and Peter Stadlera 
has discovered that the company published a 
Yorkshire Relish edition of Sketches by Boz 
too. And in the Museum, there is a third 
Yorkshire Relish edition of a Dickensian Book: 
the Yorkshire Relish edition of Nicholas 
Nickleby. 



is mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick: 

The Tale of the Baron of Grogzwig. But there was one 
problem. The book was just too frail to examine. 


The thing is, the Yorkshire Relish editions w 


e printed 


!d for just a penny. the upshot is that hardly 
any copies survive. And so, paradoxically, although the 
Yorkshire Relish edition of Pickwick had a massive print 
run, today it is one of the rarest editions of The Pickwick 
Papers you will find. Indeed, the likelihood is that you 
will NOt find it - there are no copies on sale at Abebooks, 
for instance. So, as the curator would not allow me to 
examine the book in case it crumbled apart, I had to be 
content with seeing just the cover. 

The Museum also had a few other items produced by 
Goodall, Backhouse and Co. Between Death and Mr 
Pickwick and Nicholas Nickleby, you will see a book of 
hm vf4w>u ijy the company. 


recipes and household hi 



► There was also this splendid 
picture of a cavalryman practising 
his slashing skills on a bottle of 
Yorkshire Relish. 

► Do take a look at the Museum if 
you are ever in Leeds - admission is 
free. Their website is: 


http: / /www. leedsmuseum .co. uk/ 
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The real Little Dorrit: Charles Dickens and the 
debtors’ prison - British Sign Language video | The 
National Archives 

MEDIA NATIONALARCHIVESGOVUK 


David Whittaker has posted this 
British Sign Language video about 
debtors' prisons. You only see the 
signer, but I think I heard the 
speaker give this talk when I was a 
member of the Dickens Fellowship 
- and certainly it has much wider 
applicability than just Little 
Dorrit. 

http: / / media, nationalarchives.gov. 

uk/index.php/the-real-little- 

dorrit-charles-dickens-and-the- 

debtors-prison-british-sign- 

language-video/ 
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Principal Departures for London Coaches (1819) - 
Wicked William 


Here is another great find by David 
Whittaker about London coaching 
inns, including some that are 
mentioned in The Pickwick Papers. 

I particularly liked reading about 
how the original names of the inns 
were corrupted - how 'Bull and 
Mouth' derived from 'Boulogne 
Mouth' and 'Blossoms Inn' came 
from 'Bosoms Inn'. 

http://www.wickedwilliam.com/pr 

incipal-departure-coaching-inns- 

1819/ 
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And here, David Whittaker has 
posed a link about some of the 
realities of stagecoach travel - 
including some of the sharp 
practices of the operators... 

http://www.wickedwilliam.com/st 
agecoach-travel-information-1 81 9/ 
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You've heard of cigarette cards. ..but there were also 
Pickwickian FLOUR cards! 

I suspect these cards, given away with products 
made by the Kardov company in 1912 are very rare. I 
have only managed to find this image of Mrs Bardell, 
and also a smaller one of the Fat Boy. 

Btr- * 
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E 'The dulli 

place on • 
Dickens i 

EAOTCO.UK 


David Whittaker has found this very 
interesting piece, proposing some 
'originals' for Pickwickian characters and 
locations. I don't think I have heard of 
these suggestions for the originals of 
Perker and Mrs Leo Hunter. I have heard of 
a poetess being suggested as the original 
of Mrs Hunter, whose name I don't recall, 
but I don't think it was this lady. I have to 
say I have some doubts as to whether 
these suggestions are correct, but even so 
Pickwickian myths are themselves 
fascinating pieces of Pickwickiana. 

http://www.eadt.co.uk/ea- 

life/the_dullest_and_most_stupid_place_o 

n_earth_charles_dickens_in_suffolk_and_ 

essex_1_1 1 99987?utm_source=Facebook& 

utm_medium=Social_lcon&utm_campaign 

=in_article_social_icons 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post 
features a Pickwickian location in 
Bristol. The thing I particularly love 
here is the pin hole in the bill of 
fare. That little detail is 
wonderful, and instantly connects 
us to the past. 


“The Bush Tavern was for many 
years Bristol’s leading coaching 
inn. John Weeks was landlord from 
around 1775 to 1801 and he is 
commemorated in a memorial 
tablet in Bristol Cathedral. 






“The tavern was later made 
famous by Charles Dickens, who 
used it as a setting in The Pickwick 
Papers after visiting in 1835. At 
The Bush, Dickens had Mr Winkle 
take up his quarters in his lovelorn 
quest for the missing Arabella 
Allen. 

‘The Bush’ was one of the locations 
of Moses Pickwick's coaching 
business. It stood until 1864, near 
the Guildhall, and the site on Corn 
Street is now occupied by Lloyd’s 
Bank. 




“Oh, I almost forgot to post Week's 
marvellous complete bill of fare 
for his legendary Christmas Dinner 
of 1788 - note the pin hole at the 
top. How does your planned 
Christmas dinner compare with 
this?” 
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The secret life of a virtuous artist: 
John Wardroper turned sleuth to 


Here's a fascinating piece which David 
Whittaker has posted about George 
Cruikshank's 'secret life'. 

I did actually meet the writer of this 
article, John Wardroper, during the early 
days of my research on Death and Mr 
Pickwick. Some of his works on cartoonists 
exerted an influence on DaMP - 
particularly his work on the legal/social 
framework in which cartoonists like 
Gillray operated, and the question of how 
cartoonists managed to get away with so 
much. 

http://www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/ 

the-secret-life-of-a-virtuous-artist-john- 

wardroper-turned-sleuth-to-find-the- 

startling-truth-about-1559547.html 
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The musical associations of The Pickwick 
Papers and Death and Mr Pickwick are quite 
eclectic. A couple of days a°o, I posted about 
Pete Bums, ana now Peter Stadlera posts 
some nineteenth-century Pickwickian sheet 
music. 

“This sheet music for The Pickwickians, a set 
of quadrilles, composed, selected, arranged 
& dedicated to Boz by Charles F. Hausman, 
was published in Philadelphia in 1838. The 
music consists of four quadrilles, dedicated 
to the four members of the Pickwick Club: 
Samuel Pickwick, Tracy Tupman, Nathaniel 
Winkle and Augustus Snodgrass. It concludes 
with The Pickwickian Waltz. If the Waltz isn't 
enough, I've even found more music. The 
Pickwick Galop, dedicated to Charles 
Dickens, was published in 1867, in Boston. 
The cover depicts a careworn Dickens, who in 
1867 was 55. 
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“I don’t know how this kind of 
music sounds. Maybe someone able 
to do a performance on a musical 
instrument might play it to us! 

Dory and Gypsy might whistle 
Waltz and Galop while Sir Pelzi is 
directing this bird orchestra...” 





Peter Stadlera Hi Stephen, exactly this picture in colours is standing on 
our cupboard. We have it framed... @ Very best wishes Peter Stadlera 

U Stephen Jarvis My gosh, Peter. That is extraordinary! Where did you 
” get it? 

Like Reply ©2 November 6, 2016 at 1'14pm 

rj Peter stadlera HI Stephen, actually it Is a postcard. WB bought it - 1( I 
remember correctly - In the Foundling Museum When we saw that card 
we had to take it for Sir Pelzi. Very best wishes Peter Stadlera and Sir 

Like Reply ©1 November 6, 2016 at 1 20pm 

5J Stephen Jarvis It's nicer in colour. I am sure that Sir Pelzi appreciates it 
and admires Seymour’s work as a cat-artist All the best Stephen 
Like Reply ©2 Novembers, 2016 at 121pm 
rj peter Stadlera Sir Pelzi is very tond of that Seymour illustration and 
he’s an absolute Seymour fan. Very best wishes Peter Stadlera and Sir 
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Yesterday, I said that John Wardroper, the 
cartoon expert mentioned in David Whittaker's 
post about the secret life of George Cruikshank, 
had influenced Death and Mr Pickwick. 
Specifically, I remember that Wardroper's work 
shed light on the question: how did the early 
nineteenth-century cartoonists escape 
prosecution and censorship when their images 
were so outrageous? An answer is provided by 
Henry Warburton in the Houghton Angling Club 
episode of Death and Mr Pickwick - and I think 
this answer was influenced by Wardroper. "Well, 
simply imagine the courtroom," says Warburton. 
"The counsel for the prosecution stands up, in all 
his dignity, and reads the solemn indictment of 
how His Majesty was depicted bent over in the 
act of breaking wind." 

And such a picture, from 1819, drawn by George 
Cruikshank, is shown in this post. The Prince 
Regent faces sycophantic petitioners - and to 
these he offers his hand to be kissed. To radical 
petitioners behind him, he offers something else 
that they may kiss... 
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A ramble among the musicians 
of Germany (1828 edition) | 
Open Library 


Michael Segers has been reading a book written by 
Seymour’s brother-in-law (and first cousin) Edward 
Holmes. . . 

“I have gotten so much from reading (and re-reading) the 
novel Death and Mr Pickwick, ‘meeting’ people and 
animals from around the world (through the Facebook 

E ase) and discovering historical figures and books that I 
aa never heard of. One of the most interesting books 
that I have discovered in its pages is A Ramble among the 
Musicians of Germany by Edward Holmes (1797- 1859), a 
travel book and report on musical matters in the early 
years of the 1 9th century, including a number of 
composers and pieces of music I have never heard of. 
While there are several places to download the free text, 
I found that most of them were very poor copies. This is 
the best one I have found: 

https ://openlibrary. ora / books/ OL7096650M/ A_ramble_a 
mong_the_musicians_6f_Germany 

(You can buy dead- tree editions from Amazon). ” 
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Everybody Loves a Giraffe, Especially our George 


David Whittaker has found this excellent 
link, which tells the story of the giraffe 
which appears in one of Seymour's 
drawings, The Great Joss and his 
Playthings. The giraffe is in fact 
mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick, as it 
also appears in Seymour's picture 'Twould 
Puzzle a Conjuror. And The Great Joss 
was actually one of the designs that 
appeared on the specially-commissioned 
chocolate bars that were produced to 
celebrate the unveiling of Seymour's 
tombstone at the Dickens Museum. 

http://brightonmuseums.org.uk/discover/ 
201 1 /04/12/everybody-loves-a-giraffe- 
especially-our-george/ 
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I revealed recently that some of 
the Pickwickian 'eating pics' of me 
were inspired by the facial 
expressions of the 1970s TV chef 
Graham Kerr, otherwise known as 
The Galloping Gourmet. Well, my 
friend Jamie Johnston is another 
fan of Kerr's work, and the other 
day we had supper in the Black and 
Blue restaurant in Berners Street, 
London, where we put on some of 
our best 'food faces'. 



A 









► As you will recall, there are several 
references to Bob Dylan in Death 
and Mr Pickwick - and Dylan played 
his very first gig outside the USA at 
the upstairs bar of the King and 
Queen. Here is a photo of Dylan 
performing at the pub. 




And here is Jamie standing in the 
very spot where Dylan played. (The 
beer pumps were not there in 
those days.) We were told that the 
gig had happened spontaneously. 
Dylan was in the audience at the 
King and Queen, watching another 
act, but someone had seen Dylan 
perform in North America, and he 
was persuaded to come out of the 
audience and perform there and 
then. The event has been voted 
one of the most important gigs of 
all time by Time Out magazine. 



► And the bar manager told me a very 
interesting little nugget. In Don 
McLean's song American Pie, there is 
the a lyric 'The jester sang for the 
King and Queen / In a coat he 
borrowed from James Dean". The 
jester here is widely considered to 
be Bob Dylan, because he wears a 
windbreakeron the cover of his 1963 
album The Freewheelin' Bob Dylan 
that is remarkably similar to James 
Dean's jacket in the 1955 film Rebel 
Without a Cause. Could the 'King and 
Queen' here be a reference to the 
pub? 





Whether it is or isn't, it's still a 
lovely little piece of Dylan 
mythology, and I strongly 
recommend that DaMP fans visit 
the King and Queen. 
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Although I don't generally feature 
Dickens's work (apart from 
Pickwick) on the Death and Mr 
Pickwick page, an exception can be 
made for A Christmas Carol, as it is 
mentioned in DaMP, and this 
article, which has just been posted 
by David Whittaker, does mention 
Pickwick. 

http://www.bostonglobe.com/idea 
s/201 3/1 2/1 5/dickens/vFjBRRSBUt 
zHVH9DXiCSSL/story.html?event=ev 
ent25 
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I always love to see Gillray's work - 
and Peter Stadlera has just posted 
three more of his pics. 

“I hope you are in the mood for 
some more music. Here we see 
Gillray’s The Sound of the Horn or 
the Danger of Riding an Old Hunter 
(1807). Even the frogs in the water 
seem surprised by the goings-on. 



“His Republican Rattle Snake 
fascinating the Bedford Squirrel 
reminded me a bit on the depiction 
of George Norton as a snake 
Stephen did a post about some 
time ago. 




“Well and then there is The Pic-Nic Orchestra 
of 1802. The Picnic Club was an exclusive 
group of amateur thespians who gathered 
together for parties to perform dances, 
concerts, poetry readings, stage plays, and 
farces. Its members drew lots - note the slip 
of paper in the pocket of the figure on the 
right - to determine their roles in the 
evening's entertainments. On this occasion a 
music recital is performed by this comical 
group, most of whom were well-known 
personages - little Lord Valletort plays the 
cello, Lord Cholmondeley puffs away at the 
flute, Lady Salisbury (frequently parodied as 
the goddess Diana) blows into a hunting horn, 
and Lady Buckinghamshire sings at the piano. 
She is amusingly noted on the song list to be 
performing Screech Owl. Their ludicrous 
appearance suggests the quality of their 
sound.” 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, the man who has 
spent fifty years searching for 'A Perfect 
Pickwickm Parts' says to Seymour's son: "I am 
afraid so many Pickwicks were rendered 
instantly imperfect... when the parts were 
taken to a bookbinder down the road, and 
your father's wrappers were tom off, without 
a second thought, and all was bound together 
in calf or morocco." 

This fate befell other serially-published 
works, with the result that when one 
examines bound volumes of nineteenth- 
century magazines in libraries, one rarely 
sees the covers in which the individual issues 
appeared. So, in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
when Mr Inbelicate shows Scripty some bound 
volumes containing drawings by Seymour, 
including 'miscellaneous works on 
engineering, with diagrams of machinery' in 
alllikelihood Scripty aid not see the covers 
either. 



But the other day I saw for the first time 
this rare cover from the Mechanic's 
Magazine, one of those engineering 
publications that Seymour worked on. 

Unfortunately, the cover drawing isn’t 
signed, so I cannot say for certain that it 
is by Seymour. Probably, only computer 
analysis of the drawing style could resolve 
that matter. However, it seems to me that 
its drawings do resemble Seymour's early 
style, and moreover the general layout of 
the cover isn't so different from Pickwick's 
wrapper, in which two strong verticals , 
themed in accordance with the contents 
of the publication, stand on either side of 
central upper-and-lower pictures. So this 
may well be a 'lost work' by Seymour. 
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Peter Stadlera now writes about 
stage adaptations of Pickwick, 
mentioning in particular the 
playwright Edward Stirling 
(sometimes spelt Sterling, 
apparently) whose work The Pickwick 
Club, or The Age We Live In is briefly 
mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
when a group of lads sing one of its 
songs: 

"Drink! Drink! Drink! Boys 

Let us drown the cares of the day! 

Think! Think! Think! Boys 

Time and tide for no man will stay!" 



“In today's post, let's have a quick 
look on theatrical adaptions of 
Dickens's works. Adaptations 
comprise titles such as The The 
Pickwick Club ; or, The Age We Live 
In: A Burletta in Three Acts (1837), 
by Edward Stirling. Stirling's Pickwick 
Club was the first of many such 
hastily-improvised dramatisations 
(like that of Nicholas Nickleby, 

Doings at Do- the- Boys Hall! 
1838/1839), many appearing before 
the serialisation of the story was 
complete so the dramatists had to 
invent material to bulk out their 
offerings. 



“The first adaptation was produced at the 
City of London Theatre (shown left) in 
March 1 837, months before the end of the 
serial run. Others were quick on the 
uptake; in April two more versions were 
unveiled at the Adelphi Theatre and the 
Strand Theatre. The Strand version, by 
William Thomas Moncrieff, lasted an 
impressive 80 performances, although 
Dickens protested against the production. 
Before the serialisation was complete, 
versions were being performed across 
Britain and in America. Edward Stirling 
(originally, ‘Lambert’) ‘adapted’ or 
pirated eight of Dickens's works for the 
stage. He was also a prolific borrower 
from other writers, among them, Sir 
Walter Scott and William Harrison 
Ainsworth. 



“By trade a banker's clerk, while still in his late 
teens, Lambert took the stage name Stirling 
when he entered the theatrical world in 1 828 at 
London's Pavilion, and was soon a firm favourite 
with English audiences. He staged his first 
production, Sadak and Kalasrade, at 
Birmingham, and subsequently wrote and 
produced at least 190 (!) other plays. On 20 
December 1845, just days after the novella's 
publication, Stirling opened an adaptation of 
Dickens's The Cricket on the Hearth at the 
Adelphi which proved so popular that it ran for 
over ninety performances. Stirling married 
actress Mary Anne Hall in 1832; although they 
parted company shortly afterward, she remained 
the celebrated Fanny Stirling for generations of 
theatre-goers, playing a great variety of roles 
during her lengthy career. Under Frederick Yates, 
Edward Stirling became stage manager at 
London's Adelphi, and served in a similar 
capacity at Covent Garden, the Surrey, the 
Olympic, and Drury Lane. What an interesting 
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PROJECT MUS 

Project MUSE - Louisa May Alcott's Juvenilia: 

Blueprints for the Future 


David Whittaker has posted this link to an 
academic paper about Louisa May Alcott's 
Little Women and its connection to The 
Pickwick Papers. Peter Stadlera has 
previously posted about the connection of 
Pickwick to Little Women, but as I look at 
the part of the academic paper which 
appears here (unfortunately you need to 
subscribe to access the whole paper) you 
do get a sense of the expanding 
possibilities of the DaMP universe - that, 
just as visits to Bob Dylan-related sites 
can be DaMP-related, so visits to Lousia 
MayAlcott sites can be DaMP-related too. 

https://muse.jhu.edU/article/249320#.W 

CI2hTzrADo.facebook 
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The great Peter Stadlera continues to post on 
the tneme of Pickwickian adaptations. In 
Peter's latest post, I particularly like the 
picture of Sam Weller. It shows a small Mr 
Pickwick, and large Sam, visually getting 
across the idea of the huge impact that 5am 
made. 

As we all know The Pickwick Papers 
catapulted Dickens to fame like a skyrocket. 
The character of Sam Weller - a humorous 
cockney with a caricature London accent- 
proved particularly popular. So popular, in 
fact, that this stage drama shamelessly stole 
the character and setting and even renamed 
the work in Sam's honour: Sam Weller! or; 
The Pickwickians. Burletta. The play was 
written by William Thomas Moncrieff (1794- 
1857), a prolific playwright who had earlier 
adapted Life in London by Pierce Egan (1772- 
1849), to great success. 
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► This is the playbill for the production 
at the New Strand Theatre in July 
1837, before The Pickwick Papers 
had even finished being serialised. 
Moncrieff’s apology to ‘Boz’ in a note 
on the playbill did not pacify 
Dickens, who immediately 
lampooned him as a literary 
pickpocket ("Mr Crummies") in his 
novel Nicholas Nickleby. Moncrieff 
responded by dramatising Nickleby (I 
referred to that in my last post). If 
you are interested in having a closer 
look at this play you'll find in 
here: https: / /archive. org/details/ sa 
m we l le ro rpi c kwOOmo nc . 





► The most famous actor in the role 
of Sam Weller in the Moncrieff’s 
play was W. J. Hammond, who is 
portrayed (in his role as Sam 
Weller) in a lithograph from the 
September, 1837 issue of The 
Wonder. 
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Now here is an extraordinary piece of 
Pickwickiana - an Italian Donald Duck- 
themed parody of The Pickwick Papers, 
called IL CIRCOLO PICQ.UACK! As you can 
see, it features the likes of Mr Snodduck 
and Mr Duckwinkle, and of course Mr 
Picquack himself! I don't read Italian, but 
here are a few pages. And if you do read 
Italian, the whole thing is available for 
free on Internet Archive (in two parts on 
the same link, separated by a few pages) 


at : 



https://archive.org/stream/Topolino2965 
/Topolino%202965... 


I believe it has been translated into some 
other European languages, though 
apparently not English. 


' 
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Gradually, we are exploring every 
aspect of Pickwick's extraordinary 
history - and in his latest post, Peter 
Stadlera looks at a twentieth-century 
adaptation of Pickwick. Interesting 
that it was performed quite near the 
Tom Cribbpub, where the relaunch 
of the Daffy Club will be taking place 
this Saturday. 

“We've already had many peeks into 
the 19th century and focused on the 
heyday of The Pickwick Papers. But 
what was going on in the 20th 
century? Well, there was Pickwick, a 
Play in Three Acts by Cosmo 
Hamilton and Frank C. Reilly, 
published in 1927. 




“This play was probably the most 
successful of the twentieth century 
adaptations of Pickwick. It was first 
performed in Washington, D. C. on 
February 15th, 1927. Samuel 
Pickwick was played by John 
Cumberland, and Sam Weller by 
Charles McNaughton. The play had a 
successful run in Washington, D. C. 
and then played in New York City at 
the Empire Theater for seventy-two 
performances. It was then performed 
at the Haymarket Theatre (near the 
Tom Cribb Pub), London, where 
Charles Laughton was cast as Mr. 
Pickwick.” 
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David Whittaker has just found 
this, which looks at some of the 
unusual vocabulary of Pickwick. 

http:// tywkiwdbi.blosspot.co.uk/ 
201 6/09/ sleaninss-f rom-pickwick- 
papers.html?spref=fb 
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Yesterday, I posted the Italian 
comic-strip parody of Pickwick, 
based on Donald Duck. The 
Pickwick Papers - or IL CIRCOLO 
PICKWICK - does indeed have a 
certain profile in Italy. For 
instance, the first photo here was 
taken some years ago, when Elaine 
and I went on an Italian tour - I 
think this II Circolo Pickwick bar 
was in Bologna. 


Mickwick.it 




► There is also an Italian arts 
magazine called IL PICKWICK, 
featuring a stylised version of Mr 
Pickwick as its logo, and you will 
see here both the magazine and its 
facebook page. 




And here is the masthead of an II 
Circolo Pickwick English language- 
learning website. 




► These uses of Pickwick almost 
certainly derive from a successful 
Italian TV production of Pickwick of 
the 1960s. I have mentioned this 
TV show a couple of times before 
in posts, and you will see here a 
frame from the production, 
presumably the 'Refractory Steed' 
scene. 



But the most prominent use of 
'Pickwick' in Italy today is as the 
name of a youth clothing and 
accessories line. You wilt see dozens 
of different items of Pickwick 
clothing and accessories if you look 
on Italian ebay, featuring a spiky- 
haired boy as its logo. It's difficult to 
explain wny a clothing range which 
presumably aims to be youthful and 
cool should take the name of a fat, 
bald, ageing, nerdy boozer - that is, 
a man who is anything but cool. 
Perhaps there is a kind of 'reverse 
slang' going on here, in the way that 
in Engtish 'bad', 'wicked' or 'sick' can 
mean 'good'. 



The only other explanation I can 
think of is that speaking English is 
certainly cool in modern Italy, and in 
many other European countries - the 
international status of English, and 
its association with pop music and 
Hollywood, gives it instant youth 
appeal - and maybe the name 
'Pickwick', reaching the country via 
the 1960s TV show, has come to 
represent a typically English name, 
and hence a typical English speaker. 
But perhaps a DaMP fan who speaks 
Italian knows a different reason for 
the clothing brand's name? 
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I don't usually post purely-Dickens- 
related things on the DaMP timeline, 
but I will certainly share this link 
posted by David Whittaker, because 
it really deals with 'the Pickwick 
wave' (or tsunami) that Dickens rode. 
Indeed, I did originally think of 
including Dickens's first trip to 
America in Death and Mr Pickwick. 
However, considerations of space 
meant that I dropped this episode, 
and just left in a mention ot his later 
tour of America. 

http: / /www. bbc. co. uk/ news/magazi 
ne-1 701 7791?SThisFB 
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PROJECT MUS 

Project MUSE - Dickens and the Sentimental Tradition: 
Mr. Pickwick and My Uncle Toby 

DICKENS AND THE SENTIMENTAL TRADITION: MR. PICKWICK AND MY 
UNCLE TOBY ROSELEE ROBISON Soon alter The Pickwick Papers burst upon 

MUSEJHU.EOU 


I remember reading this paper, 
which David Whittaker has now 
posted, a long time ago - it deals 
with the influence of Laurence 
Sterne on The Pickwick Papers. I 
must confess I find Sterne to be a 
difficult writer - I didn't enjoy 
Tristram Shandy, though I 
appreciate that it was an 
important and innovative book. 

https://muse.jhu.edu/article/559 

739#.WCOaeYdUMuQ.facebook 
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David Whittaker has been looking 
into the online archive of The 
Spectator magazine. I suspect the 
archive contains many Pickwickian 
treasures - and here's an article 
from 1893 on Sam Weller which 
David has found: 

http://archive.spectator.co.uk/art 
icle/29th-july-1 893/1 2/sam- 
weller-and-the-irony-of-the-streets 

Here's a nice line from the article: 
"Dickens's greatest creations were 
all of them impossibilities, though 
very delightful impossibilities." 
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The other day, Peter Stadlera 
posted about a twentieth-century 
stage adaptation of Pickwick by 
Cosmo Hamilton 8t Frank C. Reilly. 
Well, I have found a 1927 "souvenir 
de luxe" for the play - the first 
image I have selected is the 
coloured centre-spread. 


■PICKWICK 

A DICKENSIAN COMEDY 

► ...and then you will see the other 
pages. 
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Here is a link to a superb set of 
photos of old London which David 
Whittaker has posted. Although the 
photos were taken nearly forty years 
after Pickwick was published, many 
of these buildings were around in 
Pickwickian days, and were 
destroyed in the Blitz, if they were 
not demolished before - and it is a 
sheer delight to see things such as 
the White Hart, where Mr Pickwick 
met Sam Weller, or Wych Street, 
where Edward Lloyd, the publisher of 
the plagiarism The Penny Pickwick 
had his office. Wonderful find, David! 

http: / / spitalfieldslife.com/201 0/ 1 2/ 
26/the-ghosts-of-old-london/ 
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Peter Stadlera continues his 
exploration of adaptations of 
Pickwick... 

“As we all know in Number 4 of The 
Pickwick Papers Sam Weller was 
introduced and he took the reading 
public by storm. By the 1 5th number 
the novel was selling 40,000 copies 
of each number after having started 
with 400 copies in the beginning. The 
Pickwick Papers became one of the 
most plagiarized novels of Dickens 
and it was very attractive to writers 
at the lower end of the market. 




“The Pickwickians; or, the 
Peregrinations of Sam Weller: a 
comic drama, in three acts written 
by Thomas Hailes Lacy in 1837 was a 
huge success back then and many 
unauthorized versions followed. The 
title page reads ‘Arranged from 
Moncrieff’s Adaptation of Charles 
Dickens’s Work, byT. H. Lacy.’ This 
version by Lacy includes the trial of 
Bardellv. Pickwick, whereas the 
Moncrieff version did not. Lacy's play 
was published by Samuel French in 
1880. The publication states that it 
was performed at the Belfast, Cork, 
Athlone, and Norwich Theatres in 
1837.” 
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And here is Peter Stadlera's latest 
post on Pickwickian adaptations. I 
nave a programme for this show, 
which I shall post tomorrow. 

“We've already seen that during 
Charles Dickens’s lifetime, 
dramatizations of his stories 
flourished. Hundreds of adaptations 
were produced. Upon his death in 
1870, there was a surge in popularity 
of Dickens’s plays, with almost 500 
being staged between 1870 and 1890. 
Then, between the last decade of 
the nineteenth century and the 



the nineteenth century and the 
introduction of silent films, the 
number of productions declined. 


A 



“This piece of sheet music is from 
Mr. Pickwick, A Musical Comedy in 
Two Acts. It was produced by the 
DeWolf Hopper Opera Co. in 1903. 
The play was written by Charles 
Klein, the lyrics by Grant Stewart, 
and the music by Manuel Klein. It 
opened on January 19th, 1903 at 
the Herald Square Theater, New 
York City and ran for 32 
performances. DeWolf Hopper had 
the starring role, as Mr. Pickwick. 
The play was subsequently 
performed in Newark and Denver.” 
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Following on from Peter Stadlera's post about the Air 
Pickwick musical produced by the DeWolf Hopper 
company, here is the programme for the show. Or rather 
two programmes - just as with prints in Robert Seymour's 
time, the programme was available in two formats, 
coloured and black-and-white. In between, I have posted 
le show, When 












You will notice that one of the characters, Polly, 
does not actually appear in The Pickwick Papers. 
This character was played by Marguerite Clark, who 
went on to became a major star of silent films, 
second only to Mary Pickford in popularity. So, to 
conclude this post, you'll see her on the cover of 
Motion Picture magazine, her star on the Hollywood 
Walk of Fame, and a couple of her movie posters. 
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Earlier this year, Peter Stadlera and I 
visited the Ostrich pub in Slough - a 
pub whose former landlord, a serial 
killer, loosely inspired one of the 
stories I have Dickens's nurse tell in 
Death and Mr Pickwick. Here is a 
nine-minutevideo about the pub, 
which focuses on its spooky side. 
Note though that the presenter 
makes an error at the start - the pub 
is MUCH older than she says. It dates 
back to 1106, and is the third oldest 
pub in England. 

https: //www. youtube. com/watch?v= 
4r38JoATIdl 
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Most cigarette cards contain informative 
material on the back; these Pickwickian 
cards, issued by the tobacconist Salmon 
and Gluckstein in 1903, are rather 
different, in that they say to collectors: 
"Insert them in your Dickens where the 
quotation appears." Therefore, they hark 
back to the days of 'extra-illustration', 
when the public would buy additional 
Pickwick pictures by artists such as 
William Heath and Crowquill, which could 
bound into The Pickwick Papers. 

The TV chef Nigella Lawson is related to 
the Salmon of these cards, incidentally. 
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Here, Peter Stadlera posts about the 
American actor who became famous 
for playing Mr Pickwick, John Bunny. 
Although Peter has posted about 
Bunny before, this contains new 
material, including the fascinating 
fact that the remains of a Bunny 
Theatre survive in New York! If any 
DaMP fan happens to be in New York, 
and can take a picture, I would be 
delighted to see it. 

“Tonight, let's go to the Victoria 
Picture Palace. As we can see the 
comedy Pickwick Papers in Two Acts 
is on and John Bunny stars as Mr 
Pickwick. 






“In 1910, Bunny became associated 
with Vitagraph, where he quickly 
became the first comic star of 
American silent films. On upper 
Broadway stand the remains of the 
Bunny Theater, built by Bunny (two 
masonry rabbit heads adorn the 
facade). Bunny weighed over 300 
pounds, and in addition to playing 
Mr Pickwick, he made more than 
1 50 short comedies. He also played 
a dramatic role in Vanity Fair.” 


November 14 



Jesus, the Idiot, and Samuel Pickwick - A Lady In 


Here's a link to a piece which David 
Whittaker has posted, which not 
only gives Dostoevsy's views on Mr 
Pickwick, but also talks of the 
laughter-inducing powers of The 
Pickwick Papers. 

http: / /aladyinf ranee, com/ jesus- 
idiot-samuel-pickwick/ 



A 
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Anthony Abbott has sent me this 
link about a 90 year-old film editor, 
Anne V Coates, who has just won 
an honorary Oscar. Her career has 
gone from the 1952 adaptation of 
The Pickwick Papers right through 
to last year's Fifty Shades of Greyl 

http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/enter 

tainment-arts-37965986 


November 15 



► It is well known that Dickens had a 
fascination with wooden legs: a 
wooden leg, belonging to a certain 
Thomas Burton, is mentioned in 
The Pickwick Papers, and I refer to 
this character in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. It is also the case that 
the Napoleonic Wars form part of 
the historical background to Death 
and Mr Pickwick. These things, 
wooden legs, and the struggle 
against Napoleon, come together 
in the Marquess of Anglesey pub in 
Covent Garden, where I met Peter 
Stadlera on Saturday. 





Henry Paget, The Marquess of 
Anglesey, was fighting alongside 
Wellington at Waterloo, when he was 
hit in the right leg by one of the last 
cannon shots fired that day, which 
led to the leg's amputation. 
According to anecdote, Paget was 
close to Wellington when the leg was 
hit, and he exclaimed "By God, sir, 
I've lost my leg!" — to which 
Wellington replied, "By God, sir, so 
you have!" 

Paget was later fitted with a 
prosthetic limb - and bizarrely his 
right leg was interred at the village 
of Waterloo, where it became a 
tourist attraction. 



► However, I interred my teeth, in 
the pub's wild boar burger, whose 
excellence should make it a tourist 
attraction in its own right. 



And we even saw a picture of a 
character from Death and Mr 
Pickwick, namely Joseph Grimaldi, 
peeking out from behind a door! 

More on my meeting with Peter 
tomorrow. 



November 15 



Robert Seymour did sometimes change his style 
completely, and produce naturalistic portraits, 
as Peter Stadlera shows in his latest post. But 
note in particular that the frames to these 
portraits are somewhat similar to the frame of 
the wrapper picture on Pickwick. 


“Thomas Byerley (died 1826), whose pseudonyms 
were Reuben Percy and Stephen Collet, was an 
English journalist and compiler of The Percy 
Anecdotes he's best known for. These volumes, 
which came out in forty-four monthly parts, 
were supposedly written by ‘Sholto and Reuben 
Percy, brothers of the Benedictine monastery of 
Mount Benger’. Reuben Percy was Byerley, and 
Sholto Percy was Joseph Clinton Robertson. The 
name of the collection was taken from the Percy 
coffee-house in Rathbone Place in Fitzrovia, 
where Byerley and Robertson used to meet. The 
Percy Anecdotes is described by the family as a 
work of Robert Seymour.” 


A 
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The other day, David Goldsmith 
sent me a message saying that if I 
visited Charing Cross tube station, I 
would be excited by something to 
be found there... And indeed I was, 
when I visited the station with 
Peter Stadlera on Saturday! 

Because Charing Cross tube has a 
mural, featuring the history of the 
area - and it includes an image 
based upon a Seymour picture for 
The Pickwick Papers, namely Mr 
Pickwick's fight with the cabman!!! 



I have to say that this has suddenly 
become one of my all-time 
favourite Pickwickian spots. It is 
just so extraordinary to think that 
the image is there on display, in 
the middle of London, and yet is 
largely unknown. 



► Another reason it's special is that it 
features the SECOND picture in 
Pickwick, in which Mr Pickwick's 
glasses have been knocked off, 
rather than the better-known Mr 
Pickwick Addresses the Club. You 
will also see that the mural 
features the Golden Cross, which is 
mentioned in The Pickwick Papers 
and Death and Mr Pickwick. 




► If you visit Charing Cross tube 
station, you will need to choose a 
particular exit to see the mural - 
go to the Bakerloo Line ticket hall, 
and head for the part signposted 
"Cockspur Street" and "The Mall". 

► Many thanks David for telling me 
about this very special location. 



November 16 



The Pickwick Papers features an 
elopement and a chase, when Jingle 
and Rachael Wardle run away, with 
Wardleand Mr Pickwick in pursuit. 
But, as the pictures in Peter 
Stadlera's latest post show, Seymour 
had already taken an interest in this 
subject, in the set of plates The 
Heiress, which indeed featured a 
marriage at the elopement 'capital', 
Gretna Green. When you are trying 
to reconstruct what Seymour might 
have done in The Pickwick Papers, 
given that Dickens lied about 
Pickwick's origin, these plates are 
important circumstantial evidence. 




The first piece of evidence that Seymour 
planned an elopement in Pickwick was the 
date at the start of The Pickwick Papers - 
May 12th, which sets things up for the 
rook-hunting scene, in which Tupman is 
injured in a shooting accident, because 
there was just a very narrow window in 
which rook-hunting took place. The 
second piece of evidence is a Seymour 
drawing in Seymour's Sketches, which 
bears a strong resemblance to the arbour 
scene, in which Tupman and Rachael set 
together after Tupman is injured. Ana 
then comes The Heiress, featuring 
elopement. And of course we must 
remember that Ebenezer Landells, who 
was working for Chapman and Hall at the 
very time that Pickwick was published, 
said that Dickens was writing up' to 
Seymour's drawings. 



► So we have the three propositions: 
1 ) Dickens lied about Pickwick's 
origins 2) Landells suggests an 
alternative origin 3) The Heiress, 
the rook-hunting and the arbour 
scene show that Landells' 
statement is entirely plausible. 

► Over to Peter. 





► “In tonight's post we see some hand- 
colored etched plates by Robert 
Seymour named The Heiress: A 
Farce. It was published by Thomas 
McLean in 1830. The humorous 
sketches include: The Surprise ; 
Anticipation ; Hey! For London;The 
Metamorphose ; Chevalier Nonctone, 
Professor of Languages ; Carl Matilda 
Von Grump, Professor of Music; 
Fashionable Exclusives ; Military 
Dandies;The Opera, Handed out by 
the Captain; The Card Party, Flirting 
with the Captain; The Lecture;" and 
Gretna. Did you spot Mr Pickwick in 
the illustrations?” 
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David Whittaker has just posted 
this link, featuring a reading from 
Pickwick : 


https: / /www. youtube, com /watch? 
v=dlrOSqQmYz08tfeature=share 



A 
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Now here is an interesting 
Dickensian mash-up' which Peter 
Stadlera has encountered... 



NQ 20 

Pickwick 

House 


“On my recent Death and Mr 
Pickwick ramblings through London 
I took some pictures of the 
Pickwick House on Ebenezer 
Street. Well, that's a kind of 
double whammy, a veritable 
Dickens mash-up of two novels; 

The Pickwick Papers of course and 
Ebenezer Scrooge from A Christmas 
Carol.” 


November 17 



It has long been a goal of my friend Alex 
Joanides to revive the Daffy Club - the heavy- 
drinking group of boxing enthusiasts, associated 
with Pierce Egan, who appear in a crucial scene 
in Death and Mr Pickwick. Well, on Saturday, it 
happened! 

Alex, Peter Stadlera, Elaine and I attended - and 
we were later joined by Luke Williams, John 
Warren and Stephen Gallagher. However, the 
thing that truly made the event special was the 
presence of a group of descendants of one of the 
founder members of the Daffy Club - Frosty- 
Faced Fogo, the Poet Laureate of the Ring! The 
gathering of 22 Fogo family-members (of whom 
18 were direct descendants of Fogo) was 
arranged by Pat Heery, the great-great-great 
grandson of Fogo, who is the gentleman standing 
up in the opening pic. The attendance of Pat and 
other Fogo-relatives gave the event a wonderful 
link to the past, and even provided a degree of 
continuity with the original club. 



We held the meeting in the Tom 
Cribb pub in London - Cribb, of 
course, being a boxer of the Egan era 
- and I made a little speech to open 
proceedings. Unfortunately, the pub 
was VERY crowded, and under such 
circumstances, I didn't think it would 
be appropriate to do my full speech, 
in which I would have mentioned the 
likes of Egan and Tom Belcher, as it 
would have imposed too much on 
other drinkers in the pub, but I did 
say that this was the first meeting of 
the Daffy Club in about 175 years, 
and I added: "So I don't think we have 
the minutes of the last meeting to 
read out!" 



I also said that Frosty-Faced Fogo 

would be with us in spirit. . .'spirit' 

being the operative word, because 

the Daffy Club took its name from a 

slang word for gin. I then quoted the 

lyrics from the Daffy Club's song: 

Bring the daffy 

Let's be happy 

Life you know is but a span 

No melancholy 

All be jolly 

Smoke your pipes and fill the can! 

Which was of course written in the 
days before the smoking ban! 






Later in the evening, another Fogo 
descendant, Joe Hardy, treated us to 
a performance of a great drinking 
song, accompanying himself on the 
accordion. The song is Morning 
Reflections and the lyrics are a poem 
by Fogo himself, which Joe has 
brilliantly set to music. Joe plays in 
the band The Balkanoes - 1 have 
posted the band's performance of 
Morning Reflections before, but here 
it is again on youtube: 

https : / / www.youtu be . com / watch?v= 
92MPjRA0UGM 




► We intend that there will be future 
meetings. As Alex said: "We have 
laid down a marker." Next time, 
though, we will probably choose a 
bigger venue - perhaps the Cittie 
of Yorke pub in Holborn, which is 
virtually next door to the location 
of the long-gone Castle Tavern, 
where the Daffy Club used to hold 
their meetings. 


November 18 



Sometimes, the hunt for Pickwickiana leads me to 
encounter things I have never heard of before - like the 
'spoon ring' I came across the other day. Let me say that, 
a while ago, I encountered a Pickwick silver-plated 
cutlery design which was manufactured in 1 938. Although 
things called 'Pickwick 1 are of interest to me, because 
they indicate the general cultural influence of The 
Pickwick Papers, I must admit I HAVE encountered more 
fascinating Pickwickian eating utensils, featuring Mr 
Pickwick and other characters from the book on the 
handles; but the 1 938 items were plain, and did not seem 
to me, shall we say, choice items of Pickwickiana. 

But my attention was grabbed when the cutlery appeared 
on the website Etsy - a marketplace for unique, vintage 
and handmade items. Because I discovered that one Etsy 
craftsman is turning Pickwick cutlery into 'spoon rings', as 
you can see. What is a spoon ring? Well, as the site 
explains, spoon rings were first made in seventeenth- 
century England. They were used as wedding rings by 
servants who could not afford expensive precious metals. 
Servants would steal a silver spoon from a master, and 
have it bent into a wedding ring, to be worn on the 
thumb of a loved one. However, love can have 
unfortunate consequences. Servants caught stealing a 
spoon could get seven years' imprisonment! 



November 18 



I love the audacity of the title of 
this video, which David Whittaker 
has posted! I should point out, 
though, that the Pickwickian 
content is quite small, and ends 
after three-and-a-half minutes. 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=HI2g51 N552o8tfeature=share 



November 18 



Jay Parini, biographer & novelist: 'I often feel like Mr 
Pickwick' 


David Whittaker has found this 
piece about the author Jay Parini. I 
did in fact exchange emails with 
Jay - and he is an admirer of Death 
and Mr Pickwick! 



http: / / www. independent, co. uk/ar 
ts-entertainment/ books / jay- 
parini-biographer-novelist-i-often- 
feel-like-mr-pickwick- 


a6667171.html 


A 
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I love seeing videos of Sir Pelzi, the 
official Death and Mr Pickwick cat! 

https://www.facebook.com/peter. 
stadlera/videos/vb. 1 000023579792 
99/11 5508127791 3794/?type=2&th 
eater 
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Here is a fascinating post by Peter Stadlera 
about a bookseller who was active during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. I 
particularly liked the token, and the fact that 
the books declined in quality the higher you 
ascended in the bookshop! 

“Before television (or now the internet) reading 
was a common evening entertainment among 
the middle and upper classes (and with some 
Death and Mr Pickwick fans still is). Books were 
read either silently or aloud for the whole 
company. Booksellers and libraries flourished in 
the Regency era as more and more people 
became literate. Often booksellers would both 
lend and sell books. The circulating libraries 
would lend books for a small subscription fee. 
Printed music scores could also be had at these 
‘book’ stores together with graphic arts and 
magazines. One of the big booksellers of the 
time was Lackington Allen & Co, at Finsbury 



“This store, The Temple of the 
Muses, was several storeys tall and 
offered a wide variety of books in 
all sorts of bindings. Lackington's 
business idea was to keep low 
prices, his slogan was ‘Cheapest 
Bookseller In The World’, which 
would keep his customers happy 
and keep them coming back. And it 
did! In 1791 he estimated he sold 
100,000 volumes annually. Not bad 
for a man who started his career as 
an illiterate shoemaker! 



“Through the whole eighteenth 
century about 1 50,000 titles were 
published in the English language. 
During the last two decades of the 
century book publishing increased 
around 400% and continued to grow 
in the Regency era. Some of this 
effect is attributed to the 
introduction of works of fiction 
into school curriculums. 



“The Temple of the Muses was 
designed to feel like a classical 
shrine to reading and learning. You 
could even pay for books with 
specially minted tokens, bearing its 
eccentric owner’s portrait on one 
side and a classical figure on the 
other (on the one in this post it’s a 
representation of Fama, or Fame). 



“The Temple of the Muses became a tourist 
attraction, and this was Lackington’s fourth 
innovation: the sheer size of his bookstore— a 
spectacle that dwarfed all other bookshops 
of the time— made it a destination in itself. 
With a shop front 140 feet long, the 
cavernous lobby featured a circular counter 
with space for a mail coach and six horses to 
pass through. Above this counter, a staircase 
led up to ‘lounging rooms’ where patrons 
could read beneath galleries lined with book- 
filled shelves, four floors in all. The higher 
patrons climbed, the cheaper and more 
tattered the books became. The poet John 
Keats spent many hours reading for free in 
the lounging rooms, and it was nere that he 
met his first publishers, Taylor and Hessy, 
who worked in the shop. Like Amazon’s Jeff 
Bezos, Lackington himself became something 
of a celebrity. 
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“A flag flew above The Temple of the Muses 
to let customers know when he was present 
in the shop, and he rode through the streets 
of London in a carriage inscribed with his 
motto: ‘Small profits do great things.' If you 
now intend to go to this marvellous 
bookstore I have a disappointment in stock: 
The Temple of the Muses was destroyed by 
fire in 1841 and was never rebuilt. Although 
the mammoth bookshop was not part of a 
chain of stores— the modem chain store 
would not be established until a decade later 
when A&P Supermarket opened its doors in 
America— Lackington’s innovations and his 
controversial practice of undercutting 
competitors through deep-discounts and 
high-volume sales continue to be part of the 
business model for large book chains and 
online retailers like Barnes & Noble and 
Amazon to this day.” 


November 19 



I have spoken before about 'debauchery 
prints' being the forerunner of Seymour's 'Mr 
PickwickAdaresses the Club': these images, 
associated with the likes of Rowlandson, 
Gillray and Cruikshank, showed men sitting 
around a table, getting blind drunk, and 
indulging in all sorts of excess - and 
Seymours picture could be seen as a 
'cleaned-up' version of the same scenario, 
reflecting the new morality of his era. But 
what was the FIRST debauchery print? 

It was Hogarth's A Midnight Modem 
Conversation of c.1732, shown here. This was 
probably the most popular of all Hogarth's 
prints, proving that, as with Pickwick, the 
portrayal of drunkenness could be wildly 
successful. And also like Pickwick, the print 
was sold internationally - it was especially 
popular in Germany, and even reached 
Russia. 




Strangely enough, the British 
electronic music duo, The Chemical 
Brothers, have recorded a track with 
a similar title, A Modern Midnight 
Conversation. Although there is no 
proof they took inspiration from 
Hogarth, I strongly suspect they did. 
The Chemical Brothers have recorded 
music for the Tate Gallery, and A 
Midnight Modern Conversation has 
been displayed there. Here is a link 
to the track: 

https : / / www.youtu be . com / watch?v= 
hU5FAHRcnhE 
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The spell which The Pickwick Papers cast 
over its readers went beyond the text and 
pictures of The Posthumous Papers 
themselves - even the advertising section 
which was sewn into a serial part, known as 
The Pickwick Advertiser, fascinated hard- 
core Pickwick enthusiasts, and a complete 
set of the Advertisers was a key part of a 
perfect first edition. In his latest post, the 
amazing Peter Stadlera chooses one item 
mentioned in the Advertiser, and explores its 
history. 

“In The Pickwick Advertiser we read about 
Adam's Improved Spectacles. One of the most 
unusual styles of glasses in history was 
created and then patented by London 
optician Dudley Adams back in 1 797. These 
glasses allowed the wearer to adjust the 
distance between the pupils. This was 
remarkable and very innovative for that 
time. 




“The optics were moveable since 
they attached to the rim of a 
forehead frame which basically went 
nearly all the way around the nead. 
This eliminated pressure on both the 
nose and temples. The headband 
folded into a small space because it 
was made up of several pieces hinged 
together. The lenses were suspended 
in a way that each could also be 
moved individually higheror lower. 
Due to these creative features the 
glasses were unlike any existing prior 
to the end of the 18th century. Great 
Britain patent #21 55 was awarded, 
the second earliest patent granted 
for eyeglasses. 



► “The Adams family (not the horror family) of 
London was made up of instrument makers 
and several members contributed in a 
significant manner to optical science 
(spectacles and scientific instruments) during 
the late 18th and into the 19th century in 
England. George Adams I (1709-1772) began 
work in 1734 on Fleet Street. George 
established a family business of microscopes, 
telescopes, spectacles, globes, and 
instruments for astronomy, geometry, 
surveying, navigation, ana meteorology. In 
1746 ne published the book Micrographia 
Ulustrata which eventually went through four 
editions. He was appointed Optician to the 
Prince of Wales who later became His 
Majesty Kins George III (1738-1820). George 
II (1750-1795) apprenticed to his father and 
is known for the introduction of the “Adam’s- 
type” lorgnette. He was also appointed to 
the court of the Prince of Wales, the future 
King George IV (1762-1830). 



se, Sr, 1 — , , 

1 j. He served his apprenticeship with his brother 

beginning in 1777. He wanted to emulate George, Jr. but 
ten years later he left his brother in order to create an 
independent shop. While his mother stayed focused on 
globe drawings Dudley was awarded the Royal 
Appointment as a globe-maker to H.M. King George III 
beginning in 1794. Then by 1796 he had taken over the 
shop at 60 Fleet Street where his father had also worked. 
Following the Napoleonic Wars Dudley was forced in 




; still in 


, r. Interesting also is the fact he had 

a son George Adams III, the product of his marriage to 
Margaret Sophia de Langlade. Dudley received three 
patents in all between 1797 and 1815. These were in 
force from 1797-1811 (spectacles), 1800- 1814 (multiple 
tube telescopes - patent #2407), and 1815-29 (drawn 
vellum tubes). Dudley called himself an "optician" and 
Feb 1 1 , 1797 he appbed for patent rights #2155. 




“His invention was given the short title 
Certain spectacles on an entire new Principle 
and the drawings included forty-two figures. 
They are remarkable for showing, among 
other details, nine eye frame shapes ana 
fifteen different spectacle sides. They were 
available in gold, silver, steel, tortoiseshell, 
horn, ivory, and bone. Evidently these were 
not totally constructed in Dudley’s own 
workshop. The silver examples at least, all 
but one, show a stamped English maker’s 
mark “TP” representing Thomas Phelps, 
spectacle-maker and mathematical 
instrument maker who worked at 1 59 Fleet 
Street. Most of the known examples still have 
their original unique lozenge-shaped 
cardboard-based red Moroccan leather- 
covered case. These cases were custom- 
made to accommodate the special sides. 
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“From all this gathered 
information it is easy to surmise 
examples of Adam’s Patent 
Spectacles are very rare. Perhaps 
in time a few others will surface? 
But perhaps not? They do remain 
one of the most interesting, 
elusive and unusual styles ever 
created in history, highly sought 
after, especially by the most 
advanced knowledgeable 
collectors. In the Science Museum 
of London you’ll find a pair of those 
unique glasses.” 


November 19 


Pickwickian Manners and Customs 


I have sometimes remarked "It used to be 
said that more had been written about 
Pickwick than any other work of fiction - 
and I can believe it." One person who 
wrote extensively about The Pickwick 
Papers was Percy Fitzgerald, one of the 
founders of the Dickens Fellowship. 
Although his work is flawed - sometimes 
he would even contradict himself in the 
same book - anyone seeking to get to grips 
with the Pickwick phenomenon needs to 
read Fitzgerald's works. David Whittaker 
has posted this link to one of Fitzgerald's 
Pickwickian volumes, which is freely 
available online. 

http://en.youscribe.com/catalogue/book 
s/literature/others/pickwickian-manners- 
and-customs-61 01 6 
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The other day, Peter Stadlera posted about 
the American actor John Bunny, who played 
Mr Pickwick in a silent movie. Bunny was 
famous even before he did Pickwick, and I 
have seen several comments online stating 
that, for a while, he was probably the most 
recognisable person on the planet • he was 
billed as "the man who makes more than the 
President", and his death in 1915 was 
mourned worldwide. 

But perhaps, when you think about it, that 
level of fame isn't surprising. Bunny didn't 
just PLAY Mr Pickwick • he was very much a 
person in the Mr Pickwick mould. Re didn't 
need to put on padding, he WAS fat. He also 
had a 'rum nose and was regarded as a 
'natural' to play Mr Pickwick. I don't think it's 
too fanciful to suggest that his stardom came 
about because of a Pickwickian Zeitgeist - 
that there was an appetite in the general 
public for Mr Pickwick-alikes. 




And actually, supporting evidence 
for such an appetite comes from a 
cartoon character I have posted 
about before: Foxy Grandpa, the 
'American Pickwick', (who by a 
strange coincidence was drawn by 
an artist who took the pseudonym 
Bunny). Foxy Grandpa wasn't 
especially fat, but facially he bore 
a strong resemblance to Mr 
Pickwick - and, whaddyerknow, the 
character became massively 
successful, and the cartoonist 
became a household name. 



It is also said that John Bunny paved the 
way for other fat stars, and the next to 
arrive on the scene was Fatty Arbuckle. 
However, Arbuckle became embroiled in 
the first Hollywood scandal, when he was 
charged with rape and manslaughter. 
Though acquitted of those crimes, his 
career was destroyed. A conjecture occurs 
to me: was the scandal surrounding 
Arbuckle one of the factors that lea to the 
decline of Mr Pickwick, and ended the 
Pickwickian Zeitgeist? Were fat people 
simply no longer auite so amusing, 
because they made you think of Arbuckle? 
Of course, after Arbuckle, there was 
Oliver Hardy - but he worked with a thin 
partner, ana so was really in the Pickwick- 
and-Weller mould, rather than just pure 
Pickwick. 





..a chair was named after him... 





► ...and I have even discovered that 
there were John Bunny dolls and 
models - though I must confess I 
think they are pretty horrible! 
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The main romance in Death and Mr 
Pickwick is between Lord Melbourne and 
Caroline Norton. But Melbourne - William 
Lamb - had been married to another 
Caroline, Lady Caroline Lamb. This is a 
brilliant post by Peter Stadlera about that 
relationship, I love the fact that this 
opens up whole new vistas of things which 
relate to the events of Death and Mr 
Pickwick - including a movie that could be 
watched, a book that can be read, and a 
haunted residence that can visited. It 
makes me feel that Death and Mr Pickwick 
is a living, expanding thing, and that, 
even after hundreds of posts on this page, 
DaMP has much, much more to be 
explored. 



“One of the most extraordinary 
unions of the whole nineteenth 
century was the marriage between 
William Lamb and Caroline Ponsonby. 
In 1812, Lady Caroline Lamb, wife of 
the prominent politician and future 
Prime Minister William Lamb (they 
married in 1805), began a 
tempestuous affair with Lord Byron, 
a liaison that shocked Lamb's 
contemporaries. Finally, when he 
became tired of Lamb, Byron cruelly 
broke off the relationship, and in her 
novel Glenarvon (1816), freely 
available on archive.org and 
regarded a gothic novel, Lamb sought 
revenge. 



“Set against the backdrop of the violent 
Irish Revolution of 1798, Glenarvon tells 
the story of the doomed love of the 
married Lady Calantha for the dashing 
revolutionary Lord Glenarvon. Though 
published anonymously, contemporary 
readers immediately recognised in 
Calantha and Glenarvon the counterparts 
of Lamb and Byron and in many of the 
minor characters satiric portraits of some 
of the leading lights of London high 
society. The novel became an instant 
success, going through numerous editions, 
but it also lea to Caroline being 
blackballed from respectable society. 

From his first appearance in the novel, 
Glenarvon is considered a dangerous man 
and is described in terms suggestive of 
supernatural Gothic wanderers and the 
vampire. 





“He even sees the legendary Flying 
Dutchman, a ship with a crew composed 
of murderous sailors, who are forced for 
all eternity to sail the seas (there is a very 
impressive description in the novel). 

Caroline’s last years found her 
increasingly melancholy and restless. She 
wrote two more novels and separated 
from her husband in 1825. But she and 
William remained close and he was at her 
bedside when she died in 1828 due to 
alcohol and drug abuse at only 42 years 
old. He never married again and 
continued working in politics. He 
eventually became Prime Minister and one 
of Queen Victoria’s favorite advisers. 




“In 1972, the film Lady Caroline 
Lamb was released to 
predominantly critical reviews with 
Sarah Miles in the lead role, 

Richard Chamberlain as Lord Byron 
(not as Alan Quatermain), and also 
featuring Jon Finch and Laurence 
Olivier. 





► “Today, Lamb’s former home of 
Brocket Hall is said to be haunted 
by her ghost, which walks the halls 
and can be heard playing the 
piano. Perhaps Lamb’s decision to 
damn Glenarvon/ Byron resulted in 
her own soul’s damnation and 
eternal wandering.” 
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In the heyday of Pickwick, it was 
very common for the novel to be 
mentioned in articles, and political 
commentary, but nowadays this is 
rare. However, David Whittaker has 
just found this modern example. 



http: / /blogs, timesofisrael.com/lei 
cester-lawfare-and-bds-what- 


would-mr-pickwick-say/ 


A 
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Death and Mr. Pickwick 
by Stephen Jarvis (2015) 




► Death and Mr Pickwick is chosen as 
a staff pick at Indian Prairie Public 
Library. 

► http: / /ippl.info/currentpicks/?p=4 
277 
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You have heard of cigarette 
cards... but here is a razor card! 


This card, showing a boxer who 
appears in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
Tom Belcher, was issued by 
Knockout Razors of Sheffield, in 
1938. 



A 





And actually, when I was writing about 
unusual leisure activities, I once 
interviewed a razor collector • he had 
over 3000 shaving tools, including a semi- 
circular Roman blade dating from 500BC, 
a pennant-like Egyptian blade from 
2000BC, a modern razor resembling an 
ice-cream scoop, which caught the lather, 
and even a gigantic Bic, several feet long, 
used as a promotional device. There were 
toy razors, clockwork razors, hospital 
pubic hair razors, credit-card size folding 
razors. He told me that if he didn't get a 
couple of razors in a week, he got 
withdrawal symptoms - describing himself 
as "a real razor junkie, who needs a fix." 

I did ask him whether he used any of his 
collection to shave himself. "No,” he said. 
"I use any old disposable." 
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Here is another amazing post by Peter Stadlera which, 
like his previous one on~Lady Caroline Lamb, expands the 
vistas of Death and Mr Pickwick. Here, Peter focuses on 
the wife of the novelist Edward Bulwer-Lytton. Butwer- 
Lytton wrote a novel alluded to in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
Paul Clifford, the three-volume work full of exclamation 
marks, which Mr Inbelicate shows to Scripty. And here is 
a strange thing - a phrase which Peter mentions in his 
post- "No Hall, Nowhere" - echoes what Jingle says in The 
Pickwick Papers, when describing where he comes from. 

“After Caroline Lamb and her tragic relationship with 
Lord Byron, lets have a took at another tragic and 
notorious relationship of the 1 9th century. Rosina Bulwer- 
Lytton (bornRosina Doyle Wheeler, 1802- 1882) wrote and 
published fourteen novels, a volume of essays and a 
volume of letters. Her husband was Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton, a novelist and politician.... and famous for the 
worst opening paragraph of a novel ever written, for Paul 
Clifford in 1830. (‘(twasa dark and stormy night’). 



“They married In 1 827 and as his writing and efforts in 
the political arena took their toll, they separated in i 836. 
Her two children were taken away. C/ieve/ey, or The Mon 
of Honor was her first novel and published in 1839. She, 
not unlike her husband, Edward Bulwer-Lytton, was 
forced to earn a living. Of course, this novel caricatures 
her husband. The Dedication ( more than two pages 
worth) drips with sarcasm. It begins, ‘To NO ONE 
NOBODY, Esq., of No Hall, Nowhere. ’ The book, and the 
whole situation, was pretty radical. At first, no publisher 
wanted to touch the book because it was unseemly. The 
stance of the day was: a woman going through a divorce 
should sit back and quietly accept all the blame, and be a 
social pariah, and be denied access to her children 
forever, whether she was at fault or not. She should not 
attempt to fight the system, or comment on society, or 
run her husband's reputation through the wringer because 
that would threaten the hierarchy. But Rosina was smart. 
She told her potential publisher that the opposition to 
the book was a great thing and would lead to huge sales. 




“Edward did everything in his power to keep 
the book from gettingpublished in the first 
place. Another tactic cd ward employed was 
to threaten to ruin Rosina if the book came 
out, by revealing that she had been his 
mistress before marriage, was a drinker and 
a forger along with other dark tales. Edward's 
political ambitions kept him from writing a 
rebuttal novel, which would have madenis 
private life even more public. The best thing 
he could do was stay quiet about the book, 
get his friends to denounce his wife, and hire 
spies to prove her adultery. They had a 
number of social and legal tussles and 
Edward eventually did prosecute Rosina for 
libel over the book, but Rosina won the court 
case. However, she was never able to prove 
his adultery and/or cruelty, and was 
therefore unable to obtain a divorce. 



“Then, after about 20 years, Edward figured 
out the perfect (and terrifying) plan. He had 
started plotting to use Cheveley as betraying 
some kind of mental aberration. They were 
forced to remain married until Edward's 
death in 1873, well, almost 50 years of 
marriage. She outlived him by nine years and 
never stopped writing books denouncing her 
husband through thinly-veiled allusions to 
him. Edward did very well for himself. He 
was created a baron in 1866, becoming Lord 
Litton. Bizarrely enough, when King Otto of 
Greece abdicated the throne, the Greek 
government offered Edward the crown. 
Among Bulwer-Lytton's lesser-known 
contributions to literature was that he 
convinced Charles Dickens - with whom he 
shared a personal friendship - to revise the 
ending of Great Expectations to make it 
more palatable to the reading public, as in 
the original version of the novel, Pip and 
Estella do not get together. What a story!” 
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Saltram Mr Pickwick's Particular 


David Whittaker has posted this link about 
a Pickwick wine. Although I have posted 
an image of the wine before, the link 
gives tasting notes: 

“Mr Pickwick's Particular Tawny is a 
mellow and well rounded wine, matured 
in small oak casks to enrich the bouquet 
and flavour - this wine has a rich deep 
colour and palate. Perfect when paired 
with some flavoursome cheese or simply 
on its own to finish off a great meal.” 

https://www.danmurphys.com.au/produc 

t/DM_91995/saltram-mr-pickwick-s- 

particular- 

tawny.jsp;jsessionid=82C354DB3234D8603 
0502068AC461 0C7. ncdlmoraspl 30 1 ?bmU I D 
=lxG03wS#.WDL5XmVcfal.facebook 
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Christmas is coming... and David 
Whittaker has found this recording 
of Mr Pickwick's Christmas by 
Charles Laughton. It's amazingly 
atmospheric, with all the vinyl 
scratches! 



https: / /www. youtube, com /watch? 
v=kkmV7b0dtEk&t=376s 


A 
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David Whittaker has posted this piece about 
Christmas, which has some of Seymour's 
illustrations from the Book of Christmas. 

I think one has to be careful about giving Dickens 
too large a role in the creation of Christmas 
celebrations. It used to be said that 'Dickens 
Invented Christmas' • but this is not really true. A 
few years ago, Dr David Parker, the late curator 
of the Dickens Museum, examined this matter, 
and came to the conclusion that Dickens really 
invented nothing - his role was to make 
Christmas fashionable. I would slightly revise 
Parker's assessment, and say that he is 
responsible for the ideal' association of 
Christmas with snow. I have written an article 
about this, which should be published soon on 
the Random House website. 

https://www.bl.uk/romantics-and- 

victorians/articles/victorian- 

christmas#sthash.JPVabr6T.Jf2Qy7Tx.gbpl 



David has now posted this link to a 
picture of people looking at prints 
in a shop window, published in 
1774. I wonder how many times 
cartoonists depicted people looking 
at cartoons in print shops? I have 
seen several example of pictures of 
this type, and I bet there are more 
to be found. 

http://www.bl.uk/collection- 

items/spectators-at-a-print-shop- 

in-st-pauls-church-yard-london 
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Peter Stadlera continues his theme of 
romances linked to Death and Mr 
Pickwick, by looking at the relationship 
between Dickens and Maria Beadnell. 
Although I did not cover the reunion of 
the pair in later life, I remember coming 
across some fascinating material about 
the older Maria in the scrapbooks of 
cuttings held by the Dickens Museum. As I 
recall, a newspaper interviewed a former 
servant to Maria, and she revealed that 
Maria hit the bottle. 


“Maria Beadnell was the first love of 
Charles Dickens. They met in 1830 and he 
fell madly in love with her. For Charles it 
was love at first sight. His mind 
was quickly filled with thoughts of ever- 
lasting romance and marriage. However 
her parents did not approve of the 
relationship. 



he 

A 



“Mr. Beadnell was a banker. He felt that 
Charles was too young and lacking in 
prospects to be considered a serious 
suitor. The youthful Maria later inspired 
the character of Dora in David 
Copperfield. In early 1833, when Charles 
became twenty one, he threw himself a 
coming-of-age party. The Beadnells were 
invited and accepted the invitation. 
During the evening Dickens was able to 
speak privately to Maria. He spoke of his 
feelings for her. She insulted him badly by 
referring to him as a ‘boy’ (she was two 
years older). Their relationship ended 
later that year. 



“Maria BeadneU went on to become Mrs. Henry Winter. 
After a twenty- four year separation Maria contacted 
Dickens. They were both married and Dickens, the man 
who had been lacking in prospects, had become a famous 
author. Dickens was thrilled upon receiving her letter. 
The letter from Maria brought back the memories of his 
intense love for her and perhaps fantasies of what might 
have been. In 1855 they agreed to a secret meeting 
without their spouses. Maria warned Dickens that she was 
not the same young woman that he remembered. Despite 
her warnings he apparently was surprised at the changes 
he saw in his first love. His feelings inspired him to base 
the character of of Flora Finching in Little Dorrit on 
Maria: ‘Flora, always tall, had grown to be very broad 
too, and short of breath; but that was not much. Flora, 
whom he had left a lily, had become a peony; but that 
was not much. Flora, who had seemed enchanting in all 
she said and thought, was diffuse and silly. That was 
much. Flora, whonaa been spoiled and artless tong ago, 
was determined to be spoiled and artless now. ’ In later 

S ears Dickens observed about his youthful love: ‘We all 
ave our Floras, mine is living, and extremely fat. ’ 




“How did Charles Dickens fare in 
the looks department? The image 
on the right was made in 1858, a 
year after the last instalment of 
Little Dorrit was published. 



“They met once more for a dinner 
with their spouses. However after 
that, despite Maria’s wishes for 
further contact, Dickens avoided her. 
But there is an uncanny twist in the 
tale: Mark Dickens, great-great 
grandson of Charles Dickens, formed 
a lifetime friendship with Nick 
Beadnell, a direct descendant of the 
Beadnell family. Mark says ‘We were 
close friends and uncannily born on 
exactly the same day, but it was not 
until much later that we both 
realised the family connection. The 
gravestone of Charles Dickens’s first 
love is on Highland Road Cemetery, 
Southsea. Maria lived in 2 Lombard 
Street, London.” 
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I recently posted Hogarth's print A Midnight Modern 
Conversation, the first of the so-called 'debauchery 
prints' that were forerunners to Seymour's Mr Pickwick 
Addresses the Club. But one can go just a tiny bit further 
back in time, and find something which could be seen as 
the fanfare' for the print, or as the very first ray of light 
of Pickwick! s dazzling entry into the world. 

I am referring to Hogarth's print A Chorus of Singers, 
showing a conductor and 1 6 male singers rehearsing the 
oratorio Judith by the composer William Defesch. As the 
singers pay no attention to the conductor, and also have 
differing mouth shapes and a range of expressions, 
Hogarth is obviously suggesting that the conductor has 
lost control, resulting in a cacophony. This drawing, 
printed on paper that was less than 7 inches square, was 
the subscription ticket for A Midnight Modern 
Conversation - in other words, people would buy the 
ticket, and then receive a copy of A Midnight Modern 
Conversation when that drawing was printed. The musical 
chaos hinted at in A Chorus of Singers could ' 

— appropriate prelude to the d — 1 

Inight Modern Conversation. 

I have sometimes thought that the posts on this page 
form an online 'Pickwickian Museum' - and certainly A 
Chorus of Singers would be an important exhibit near 
Museum's entrance. 
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Reach for the Sky 



When I was writing Death and Mr Pickwick, I worked part- 
time for a while at Access Storage, near King's Cross 
Station in London. This not only Drought in some money, 
it was very convenient for doing my research, as the 
British Library was just a short walk away. So, I would sell 
storage space at Access in the morning, followed by 
Pickwickian investigations in the afternoon. At this point 
in the novel's history, I told very few people the specifics 
of the project that I was working on, but one person I DID 
tell was my colleague at Access, Anthony Abbott. This 
was because Anthony happened to mention in 
conversation that some members of his family had lived 
in Liverpool Road in Islington - just a few doors away 
from where Seymour killed himself! This seemed an 
extraordinary omen, and so I opened up, and told 
Anthony about the book's subject. He too had his own 
creative ambitions - because ne was a musician, and 
played in a band. Anthony now lives in the USA, but we 
nave kept in touch. Why do I mention this? 

Well, Anthony has just released a song, "Reach for the 
Sky", under the name Pals Battalion. 



Its available for download, and is also on Spotify. I have 
just listened to it for the first time, and it brings back 
memories of working on Death and Air Pickwick like 
nothing else. The title too is so evocative of the 
ambitions I had for the novel. So I do hope you will give it 


This is what Anthony has said about the story behind the 
song: "I began writing the song whilst encamped for three 
months in the Infant Cardiac Unit of Egleston Hospital 
last Christmas, when my little boy Finchley underwent 
heart surgery at just ten days old. I wrote the song as an 
anthem for famines going through the eye of the storm, 
where they feel utterly helpless in dealing with the 
reality of their child's illness. The song is about hope and 
lifting each other up in times of despair. If anything, I 
hope that it helps raise awareness of Congenital Heart 
Disease and of the amazing job our nurses, doctors and 
surgeons do to help families and children with CHD, 
cancer and other life threatening diseases. I hope you 
will get behind it and make it an anthem for your life's 
journey." 

The song is available at the iTunes store for the small 
sum of $0.99. Or hit the 'shop now 1 button situated to the 
top right of the PalsBattalionMusic FB 
page: "https://www.facebook.com/PalsBattaHonMusic 
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Peter Stadlera continues his Death and Mr 
Pickwick travels. . . 

“We’ve already had some posts on the 
famous Vauxhall Gardens in London. My 
recent Death and Mr Pickwick ramblings led 
me to that place and how it looks there 
today. Well, I think the Vauxhall Gardens 
have seen better and more impressive days in 
the past. Today the Vauxhall Pleasure 
Gardens is just another historic park in south 
London, but they are on the site of the 
historic Royal Vauxhall Gardens and host 
regular family events. And if you are nearby I 
can recommend the Rose Pub, 35 Albert 
Embankment to you. Upstairs it looks out 
over the river with the Houses of Parliament 
and the London Eye clearly in view. They 
have an excellent Gourmet Burger and 
Strongbow's Dark Cloudy Cider. Cheers!” 
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Inside PCKVVCK, the live-streamed novel writing 
experiment that is stressing everybody out 

VKSHINGTONPOSTCOM | BY AB8Y OHLHE1SER 


David Whittaker has posted this article 
about a modern-day take on Pickwick, 
which was written live, online in 2015. 
However, this also reminds me that I 
ordered a copy of the transcript, as it was 
supposed to be published this summer, 
and I haven't received it. I must find out 
what is happening! 

https://www.washingtonpost.eom/news/t 
he-intersect/wp/201 5/10/1 4/inside- 
pckwck-the-live-streamed-novel-writing- 
experiment-that-is-stressing-everybody- 
out/?postshare=931 1 47986649 1 208&tid=ss 
_fb-bottom&utm_term=.0a37e66fda2c 
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It occurred to me recently that, 
although there are many, many 
examples of Pickwickiana, there 
are very few Pickwickian toys. 
However, I did come across a fine 
example of one the other day, and 
here it is: Pickwick's Pond. Note 
how this links to the very start of 
The Pickwick Papers, and Mr 
Pickwick's researches on the source 
of the Hampstead Ponds. 



A 
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John Bird: Dickens was the master of humbug 
hypocrisy 

■Dickens could deny a real lamily on hard times, yel lavish sentiments on 


&GISSUE COM 


David Whittaker has posted this link to an 
article about Dickens, and DaMP, which I 
have posted before, but I think is worth 
posting again, for two reasons. First, Lord 
Bird is a HUGE fan of Death and Mr 
Pickwick. He named it as his book of the 
year and when I met him in the House of 
Lords a few months after he had said 
that, he told me that DaMP was the one 
book he wished he had written himself. 

He told me "Forget The Catcher in the Rye 
and the works of Norman Mailer - DaMP is 
the book." Secondly, the magazine that 
Lord Bird founded, The Bis Issue, features 
in the movie A Street Cat Named Bob, 
which I would strongly urge you to see! 

http://www.bigissue.com/features/colum 

nists/5990/john-bird-dickens-was-the- 

master-of-humbug-hypocrisy 
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The early life of Dickens is certainly 
of relevance to DaMP, though I don't 
in general like posting about 'pure 
Dickens'. This post by Peter Stadlera 
also has relevance to one of Dickens's 
lies - as you will recall, Dickens says 
in the preface to Pickwick that he 
was born and raised in the country - 
and of course he wasn't: he was born 
in Portsmouth and raised in the 
Rochester and Chatham area, the 
location of probably the world's 
largest military complex. This early 
London episode in Dickens's life is 
another example of the difference 
between reality, and what Dickens 
claimed to have happened. 



A 
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► “My Death and Mr Pickwick 
ramblings recently led me to 
Charles Dickens’s earliest 
residence in London. Dickens lived 
at 22 Cleveland Street. The 
Dickens family was there in in 1815 
and 1816, when Dickens was four 
and five, and at the same address 
again for much of the time from 
1 829 to 1 831 , when he was a very 
young man. They clearly 
maintained contact with the place, 
near to which several relatives 
lived from both sides of the 
family. 




“What’s more, the house is still standing 
and intact within. Here are the rooms 
from which the writer-to-be opened his 
eyes on the great city for the first time. 
Nearby - just nine doors away- were the 
gates of the workhouse of Covent Garden 
parish, which became, after the Poor Law 
Act of 1834, the Strand Union Workhouse. 
In the more humane 1870s it became a 
workhouse-infirmary with new wards at 
the back; from the 1920s it was an annexe 
to the Middlesex Hospital, which was 
itself demolished in 2008 to make way for 
a grandiose developers’ scheme that 
failed to reach fruition. It was not just the 
only surviving example in London of a pre- 
1834 workhouse, it was also arguably the 
inspiration for the one in Dickens’s Oliver 
Twist. 



“Dr Ruth Richardson found out 
about this and her work led to the 
blue plaque being placed on the 
building. In 201 2 she published a 
book Dickens and the Workhouse. 

In it Richardson recounts how she 
made the discovery by checking old 
maps of London and realising that 
when biographers of Dickens had 
referred to 1 0 Norfolk Street it was 
actually the same building as 
today’s 22 Cleveland Street. 
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David Whittaker has found this 
picture which is listed as possibly 
by Seymour on a print dealer's 
website. I have never seen it 
before. I am not sure whether it is 
a Seymour. On the one hand, it 
doesn't seem detailed enough - but 
on the other hand, it could be a 
picture that Seymour dashed off in 
a few spare minutes. 




Postscript: David then told me that the 
picture was one of a series, Scenes in 
London, which puts the picture in a whole 
new light. You will see the series, on sale 
at Darvill’s Rare Prints, over the next few 
pages. 

Although when I look at the pics in the 
series they make me feel that they are 
not by Seymour, there is something very 
Seymourian about some of the pics. I 
think they are by an artist who is trying to 
imitate Seymour, as best as he can. 
Perhaps they emerged in the aftermath of 
Seymour's suicide, and someone tried to 
fill Seymour's shoes. Or perhaps they were 
inspired by the publishing success of 
Sketches by Seymour. 
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Steve Szilagyi l doubt It the Seymour who produced the 
mettcuious-to-iabored lines we love, was capable of dashing 
something olf. Dickens was a dasher That might have been ; 
element of their personality clash. 

Unlike Reply Message 02 November 24 al 4:40pm 


m 




Szilagyi I vote no. But it is indeed intriguing 
Reply Message Q 2 - November 24 at 4:33pm 


Death and Mr Pickwick Good point Steve. The only thing I 
will say is that Seymour was capable of different types of 
'meticulous', from extremely detailed realistic portraits of 
historical characters, through to characters in cartoons, and 
so perhaps sometimes he did quick sketches I also agree 
with you - 1 don't think that the picture (and the others) are 
by Seymour, but as I said I think someone is trying to 
imitate Seymour, to the best of their abilities. And that in 
itself is a potential new discovery that David has made. All 
the best Stephen 

Like Reply 18 hrs 
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► As you will recall, earlier this month the 
Daffy Club held its first meeting in about 
175 years, and the meeting was attended 
by a party of descendants of one of the 
founder members of the club, Frosty- 
Faced Fogo. 

► Well, one of Fogo's descendants, Bob 
Senior, has put together a book about his 
illustrious ancestor - it's not intended for 
general publication, but is rather a 260- 
page compendium of all the known facts 
about Fogo, for family members to keep. 
Bob has sent me a copy of the cover, and 
its two images are worthy of comment. 
Both were published in Bell's Life in 
London and Sporting Chronicle. 




But it is the cover's lower image that is 
especially interesting, because this is probably 
an image of Fogo himself. This is what Bob told 
me: "The headings of certain sections (of Bell's 
Life) were often illustrated with a block print 
like these. The top one is from a column called 
'The Ring' dealing with boxing matches and the 
lower one from Poet's Corner'. The lower one 
appears first in November 1826, and in January 
1827 Bell's had a column entitled 'Portrait of 
Frosty-Faced Fogo' where it described his garret 
much like the illustration - door held shut by a 
block of wood, cat eyeing the herring in front of 
the fire - fold down bed, etc. and I am 
convinced the drawing was intended to convey a 
picture of Frosty at home. The editor at other 
times described not wanting to visit Frosty 
because of his squalid living conditions." 

This is perhaps the only image of Fogo that 
survives - so well done, Bob, on this piece of 
research. 
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David Whittaker has been looking at some some of 
Seymour's pre-Pickwick works. Some of the 
characters suggest, by body-shape, Mr Pickwick, as 
you can see in these two pictures David has posted. 
(There are indeed pre-Pickwick pictures by Seymour 
which are much closer to Mr Pickwick, complete with 
circular spectacles.) These pictures also refer to a 
colossal problem of the era - cholera. All sorts of 
cures were suggested, including drinking brandy. 
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Peter Stadlera has posted these 
images from a very rare Pickwick- 
inspired publication, The Queer Fish 
Chronicles, which I have heard 
about, but I don't think I have ever 
seen before. 

“Stephen's post today made me think 
about The Queer Fisn Chronicles, ‘a 
correct narrative of divers travels, 
voyages and remarkable adventures 
that have come under the notice of 
the Queer Fish society edited by 
Humphrey Trout, Chairman. ’The 
book was published in 1837. I have 
put together some remarkable 
illustrations from that book.” 





i 
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► Here's an article David Whittaker 
has posted, which I don't think I 
have seen before: 

► http: //effrasebbsandf lows, blogspo 
t. co.uk/2015/06/the-ancient-land- 
of-pickwick.html?spref=fb 
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► I don't often talk about the market 
value of Pickwickiana, but here are 
two rare items, which command 
quite a high price. 

► The Pickwick sign, which is made 
of tin, is one of the finest pieces of 
Pickwickian booziana I have seen - 
it is currently on sale on ebay for 
one cent short of a thousand 
dollars. 




The other item isn't quite as rare, 
but is certainly sought-after and is 
somewhat bizarre: a Tony Weller 
musical jug! The jug is fitted with 
a Swiss movement at the base, 
which plays Come, Landlord Fill 
the Flowing Bowl. It was made by 
Royal Doulton, shortly before the 
outbreak of World War II, and 
production soon ceased. Today it 
can fetch a price of $600. 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, I refer 
to The Royalty Theatre, where 
Dickens put on a fund-raising play. 
Peter Stadlera now posts about the 
theatre, I love seeing the old 
programme. Also, it's wonderful 
that, although the Royalty Theatre 
is gone, there is still a relic of it 
left, in the form of the name of 
the building which now stands on 
the theatre's site. Great post, 
Peter! 



► “Today let's have a look at Miss 
Kelly's Royalty Theatre in Dean 
Street (72-74), which was also the 
home of famous Drury Lane actress 
Miss Fanny Kelly. She built that 
theatre in her own back garden 
and that of her adjoining 
neighbour. 



“Miss Kellys Theatre, which 
opened in 1840, was also known at 
first as The Soho Theatre. It lasted 
nearly one hundred years for most 
of that time as The Royalty, which 
it was renamed. 



“It was here in 1845 that Dickens 
brought together a group of 
friends, including his brother 
Frederick, Mark Lemon and John 
Forster to perform Ben Jonson's 
Every Man in his Humour (1598). 
Dickens acted as stage manager 
and director, as well as playing the 
part of Captain Bobadil. 



“The play was performed before a 
specially invited audience on 21st 
September with, according to John 
Forster, a success that that out- ran 
our wildest expectation; and 
turned our little enterprise into 
one of the small sensations of the 
day. Not everyone, however, was 
impressed. ‘Poor little Dickens!’, 
exclaimed Thomas Carlyle, ‘all 
painted in black and red, and 
affecting the voice of a man of six 
feet.’ 



“The Royalty closed on the 25th 
November 1938 after losing its 
license and although several 
schemes were considered for its 
rebuilding or reconstruction 
nothing came of them. The 
Theatre soon became derelict and 
was damaged in the Blitz. The 
Royalty Theatre was demolished in 
1953 and an office building, the 
Royalty House, was built on the 
site.” 



November 27 



In a recent post, Peter Stadlera mentioned The Pickwick 
Advertiser, the booklet of advertisements which was 
sewn into Pickwick when the novel was first published in 
serial parts. The Pickwick Advertiser is keenly sought by 
book collectors and its presence is crucial if a first 
edition Pickwick is to be regarded as 'fine 1 . 

Well, in 1931, nearly a hundred years after Pickwick was 
first published, The Pickwick Advertiser made a 
comeback! This was in the Lombard Street Edition of 
Pickwick, which deliberately echoed the original serial 
publication - it was published in twenty parts (though 
fortnightly as opposed to the monthly parts of the 
original) and was a near-facsimile - the main difference 
from the original being that publishers chose a larger 
font, to make the text more easily readable for modern 
readers, and so each part contained more pages. But 
also, the edition included The Pickwick Advertiser, 
featuring ads by contemporary companies, such as Shell 
Oil and Johnnie Walker. 

You will see here the cover of the Lombard Street 
prospectus, announcing the project, which echoes 
Pickwick's original wrapper. 




► Unfortunately I cannot find any 
images from the Lombard Pickwick 
Advertiser online, but I have found a 
Johnnie Walker Pickwick-themed ad 
from the 1920s. In this ad, Johnnie 
meets the shade - that is the ghost - 
of Mr Pickwick at the Bull Inn in 
Rochester, and the following historic 
dialogue takes place between these 
two great icons of boozing: 

► Johnnie Walker: 'Your association 
with this Inn has made it forever 
memorable." 

► Shade of Mr Pickwick: "I'm told 
Johnnie Walker does that for every 
inn." 


November 27 



The rise of the Temperance Movement forms part of the 
historic background to The PickwickPapers, and is 
mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick. In this post, Peter 
Stadlera has found some fascinating temperance prints, 
which I have not seen before. 

“In The Pickwick Papers there is a tot of drinking. But 
what is a Drunkard's Progress exactly? I found a 
fasdnatingAmericanillustration: a half circle of 
male figures beginning with Step 1 . ‘ A glass with a 
Friend’ up and over semi-circle to Step 9 ‘Death by 
suicide. ’ The other steps in detail are: 2. A glass to keep 
the cold out 3. A glass too much 4. Drunk ana riotous 5. 
The Summit attained Jolly Companions A confirmed 
Drunkard 6. Poverty and Disease 7. Forsaken by Friends 8. 
Desperation and crime. Currier ft Ives produced at least 
thirty prints that discussed the Temperance Movement, 
an organized effort to encourage moderation or 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages. New York 
established a temperance union in 1 808 and by 1 830, 
6,000 temperance groups had been established 
throughout the United States. The movement addressed 



“These types of prints were 
especially popular with women and 
those working to improve the 
moral climate of the country. If 
you don't drink I can also show you 
the various ages and degrees of 
human life explained by these 
twelve different stages, published 
by John Pitts, London 1811. 




“Well, and if you are into the 
seven stages of the office seeker I 
can also come up with a fine 
satirical illustration by Edward 
Williams Clay, 1852, which is a 
satire on patronage and corruption 
in New York State politics. Here 
the seven stages are illustrated as 
key points in the life and career of 
a political hack...” 







Q Stephen Jarvis An interesting point here is that, when I was 

researching Death and Mr Pickwick, I discovered that people in the 
nineteenth century generally regarded life as a long road* - in contrast 
to what people often say today, that life is short. This surprised me, 
because life expectancy was much less in the nineteenth century than it 
is today. At certain points in Death and Mr Pickwick, I put in references 
to life being 'long' to capture this attitude towards the perceived length’ 
of life. All the best Stephen 
Like Reply © 1 22 hrs • Edited 


H Vttong Sarah That is Interesting. I always read in books of the time that 
people always died of consumption, smallpox, child birth...etc. Could 
that being some underlying meanings that life is a tong road to 
struggle? Or are they looking on life in an optimistic merry way? I would 

Like Reply 0 1 - 22 hrs 

S3 Stephen Jarvis Hi Sarah * Yes. it is strange that people had this 
attitude, when there was so much evidence of early death, t think I got 
the impression that they saw life as a long and hard road. All the best 
Stephen 

Like Reply 02 22 hrs 


Peter Stadlera Wow Stephen, wow Sarah, what an interesting 
discussion. The idea of a human's life being divisible into distinct stages 
has been around for more than thousand years, a recurring theme in the 
literature and art running through all historical periods and places. The 
early Greeks were particularly fond of the idea, the earliest reference 
being from a lawmaker, and poet Solon (ca. 600 BC), who had ten 
stages of seven years each. Hippocrates (ca. 450 BC) had seven 
stages, while Aristotle (ca. 350 BC) spoke of three: youth, prime of life, 
and old age. The idea is, however, perhaps made most famous by 
William Shakespeare who has Jacques in "As You Like If speak some 
of The Bard's most famous lines: 

All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. 


J3 Stephen Jarvis Peter Stadlera Hi Peter - It hadn't occurred to me that 
one can trust the history of this idea. Very interesting indeed! All the best 
Stephen 

Like Reply © 1 - 21 hrs 




November 27 



Peter Stadlera's latest post covers 
Dickens's affair with Ellen Ternan, 
and also the author's public 
readings. Although I don't really 
cover Dickens's readings in Death 
and Mr Pickwick, they are implied 
in the scene where Forster 
mentions that Dickens had left for 
America - Dickens had gone on a 
reading tour. Also, I don't cover the 
Ellen Ternan affair, but this is 
another example - as with Seymour 
- of Dickens lying to the public. 






“The second important event was 
that Dickens fell in love with a 
young actress in the cast. Ellen 
Teman, became ‘the invisible 
woman’ in his life. Their love affair 
was the subject of a 201 3 movie 
directed by Ralph Fiennes. 



“His amateur theatrical acting led 
eventually to Dickens's 
professional acting career - the 
public readings. Dickens was the 
first author to go on the public 
stage reading his works for money. 
Even the idea of a public 
appearance as a marketing 
strategy was unknown at the time. 



“After one of the first readings, 
the London Illustrated Times said, 
‘Mr. Dickens has invented a new 
medium for amusing an English 
audience, and merits the gratitude 
of an intelligent public.’ But 
Dickens didn’t merely read from 
his works. He acted them! Thomas 
Carlyle, after seeing Dickens in a 
performance in 1863 said, 

‘Charley, you carry a whole 
company of actors under your hat. ’ 




“Another report tells us that ‘All his 
acting talents were brilliantly 
employed as he alone, in evening 
dress, standing at a reading table, 
peopled the stage with different 
characters, different voices, 
different mannerisms. His fingers 
drummed on the desk as he 
described dancers at a ball; his face 
contracted into the mean, pinched 
sneer of Scrooge, and expanded 
again into the complacent beaming 
moon of a London alderman; his 
voice wheezed the ginny snuffle of 
Mrs. Gamp or rose to a convincing 
falsetto for little Paul Dombey.’ 



November 28 


1 



I recently posted a cigarette -style 
card, issued with a razor, featuringa 
boxer who appears in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. A cutthroat razor of course 
featuresprominently in the 
Madman s Manuscript section of The 
Pickwick Papers, and I strongly 
suspect that it's only a matter of 
time before I encounter a Pickwick 
razor - because I have come across 
OTHER Pickwick shaving products. 
Here you will see a Pickwick shaving 
brush, a Pickwick shaving bowl and 
Pickwick after-shaving talc, as well 
as a couple of hair-related products 
made by the Pickwick Cosmetics 
Corporation. (Yes, there really was a 
Pickwick Cosmetics Corporation!) 






November 28 



Peter Stadlera's latest post features works 
by Rowlandson and Gillray, and is 
connected, thematically, to my own post 
of today, as you will see. 

“Stephen was recently talking about a 
collector of razors and in today's post we 
even saw a Pickwick shaving brush. Let's 
accompany now Thomas Rowlandson into 
A Barbers Shop: here we see a fat barber 
who places a wig on an old bald-headed 
man, an assistant barber who wears 
spectacles fits a wig on a stout man, in 
the righthand background a man sits on a 
chair facing a window, and in the lefthand 
foreground a dog fouls a wig. What a 
splendid and funny illustration. 




► “Gillray's last work, Interior of a 
Barber's Shop in Assize Time, 
engraved from a design by H. W. 
Bunbury, is dated 9 Jan. 1811, but 
drawn during the eclipse of the 
artist's powers had long been 
painfully ‘in hand.’ It was 
published 15 May 1818.” 



November 29 



I have discussed in previous posts that, although in Death 
and Mr Pickwick I gave Dickens the benefit of the doubt 
for introducing Sam Weller's "as the so-and-so-said” 
speech-pattern into Pickwick, I have a strong suspicion 
that actually Seymour was the one responsible for 
introducing the speech-pattern. In this post, I shall 
merely note that if there was a pre-existing 'modeC for 
Sam's speech, you don't need Dickens to be the speech's 
instigator - Seymour could just as easily have taken the 
speech off the shelf, and suggested that it be used in 
Pickwick. That model, of course, was the actor Sam Vale, 
who appears in Death and Mr Pickwick, and who was 
well-known for using the "as the so-and-so-said" formula. 

The booklet On the Origin of Sam Weller, published in 
1 883, set forth the case that Sam was based upon Vale. 
But of more particular significance for this post is the 
name of the booklets publisher: J W Jarvis, of the Strand 
in London. I must confess that I have sometimes 
wondered whether this chap was a relative of mine. J W 
Jarvis was a bookseller, and bookselling is certainly a 
trade in my family - my grandfather had a bookshop in 
London. 




And on the subject of my surname.... In 
Death and Mr Pickwick, I mention a 
translation of Don Quixote by "Charles 
Somebody-or-other". This is a cheeky allusion 
to my surname - because the translator was a 
certain Charles Jarvis (c. 1675-1739). 

For a long time, I did wonder whether he too 
might be a relative. But I subsequently 
discovered that actually his real name was 
Charles JERVAS - his Quixote translation was 
published posthumously, and a printer's error 
was made regarding the surname. However, 
the book is still known as 'the Jarvis 
translation'. Jervas was Irish, and apart from 
being a translator, he was quite a 
distinguished portrait painter. So let's finish 
this post with three of his works: you will see 
first his self-portrait, and then his portraits 
of two people mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, Jonathan Swift and Alexander 
Pope. 





November 29 



David Whittaker has posted this short video about Jane 
Austen. Now you may be thinking Why would this be 
relevant to DaMP? Well, Austen's introduction of a new 
realism into fiction eventually led to the identification of 
certain real people as the supposed 'originals' of her 
characters. This happened in the case of The Pickwick 
Papers - and indeed I mention an example of this in my 
own post today. (David also said something highly 
complimentary about DaMP - the speaker m the video 
refers to Austen's Introduction of conversation into the 
novel', and David said "This is brilliantly done throughout 
DAMP and one of the many reasons your book will 
endure.” Thank you very much, David!) 

I could say that this video gives a whole new 
interpretation of DaMP - because much of my technique 
in the novel involved writing about the originals of all 
sorts of characters in The Pickwick Papers, from the 
Dying Clown, based upon J S Grimaldi, to the Cobbler in 
the Fleet, based upon Thomas Clarke. So Jane Austen's 
work could be seen as one of progenitors of DaMP. 

http : / / www. bl. uk/ romantics- and-victorians/ videos/ jane- 
austen- the- novel-and-social- realism 


fantastic find, David! Brilliant! 



November 29 



David Whittaker has just posted this piece 
about slang. But the particularly 
interesting thing about this article is the 
reference to "Punch's 'Arry" as the 
replacement of Sam Weller as the 
archetypal cockney. I don't think I have 
heard of "Punch's Arry" - I cannot recall 
the character being discussed in any of my 
reading in connection with The Pickwick 
Papers - but if the character really did 
become the cockney archetype that 
replaced Sam, it suggests that here is 
another reason for Pickwick's decline. This 
is very important, and requires further 
research. So, another great find, David! 


http: / /thedabbler.co.uk/201 2/02 /heroes- 
of-slang-charles-dickens/ 



And here is another piece on slang 
posted by David - and it includes 
references to Pierce Egan's Tom 
and Jerry. 

http://thedabbler.co.uk/2015/07/ 

the-slang-guide-to-london-st-giles- 

2/ 


y 



And now David has followed up with a 
post about “Punch’s 'Arry”! 

Whether Arry really did replace Sam 
Weller as the archetypal cockney is an 
interesting question. This article suggests 
that the character of Arry was around for 
twenty years - which implied that he 
faded after that, and Sam came back into 
prominence. Perhaps though, Arry dented 
the Pickwick phenomenon, and was partly 
responsible for that book's long-term 
decline. This requires further 
investigation. 

http: //thedabbler.co. uk/201 1 /07 /greens- 
heroes-of-slang-3-arry/ 

Many thanks David for some thought- 
provoking posts! 


November 29 



► In Peter Stadlera's latest post, he refers to 
a suggestion which has been made 
concerning Charles Whitehead, the man 
who turned down the chance of writing 
Pickwick - that Whitehead provided the 
inspiration for the word 'Papers' in the 
title The Pickwick Papers, by mentioning a 
possible work The Ketch Papers. I think 
originally I was going to mention The 
Ketch Papers in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
but then there was another 'Papers' book 
by Whitehead, namely The Whimsey 
Papers, which it seemed more appropriate 
to mention, and so I did, and dropped the 
mention of Ketch. But the main subject in 
Peter's post is the artist Kenny Meadows - 
and it is good to have another artist we 
can investigate! The scope of DaMP 
expands all the time! Fantastic post, 

Peter! 


JACK KETCH. 



“The Pickwick Papers may have been 
suggested to Dickens by The Ketch Papers 
which are announced in the fictitious 
autobiography of the most notorious 
executioner in English history Jack Ketch 
by Charles Whitehead (1804-1862) and 

P ublished by Edward Churton in 1835. The 
ook ends with the passage ‘I may one 
day, perhaps, be prevailed upon, should 
the present volume meet with due favour 
from the public, to lay before them The 
Ketch Papers', a title which at once 
indicates the scope and matter of the 
book, and exempts the author from the 
necessity of adhering to those epic rules 
to which he has voluntarily subjected his 
pen in the present volume.’ Well, this 
seems to be the blueprint for The 
Pickwick Papers. (The book is available for 
free from google books). 



“The 14 illustrations in the book (I 
have chosen only a selection) were 
done by Kenny Meadows (1790-1874). 
In the late 1830s he produced 
illustrations of some of the 
characters of his friend Charles 
Dickens, and in 1840 he achieved 
increased popularity with The Heads 
of the People: or, Portraits of the 
English, for which writers including 
Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold and Leigh 
Hunt - other friends of his - wrote 
essays in support of his illustrations 
and which was also published in Paris 
in French. 





► “This is a portrait of Kenny 
Meadows by Lucy Bentley Smith. 





“He is best known for the drawings 
he contributed to Punch and he is 
believed to be buried at the foot of 
this tree in St Pancras Cemetery, 
although all that is present visible 
of a grave is what seems to be a 
kerbstone.” 


November 30 



A while ago, Martin Hulsenboom, the 
Dutch translator of the Pickwick 
forerunner Dr Syntax, did a post in which 
he mentioned an edition of Syntax that 
paired the text of William Combe with the 
drawings of Crowquill. the artist who 
unsuccessfully applied to be Seymour's 
replacement on The Pickwick Papers, 
after the suicide. I have just discovered 
that this 1838 edition is available on 
google books, and it is certainly 
interesting to see Syntax, the world's first 
cartoon character, drawn by someone 
other than Rowlandson. I rather like the 
cover too, in which Syntax pauses before 
a signpost leading to Ackermann's, the 
publishing company responsible for both 
the original edition and also this later 
edition. 





► And the preface records an anecdote about 
Combe, which I must have heard before, 
though I don't remember it in detail, because 
it is the obvious inspiration for a line in 
Death and Mr Pickwick. This is what the 
preface says about Combe: "His emergencies 
at length drew him to enlist as a soldier, and 
at Wolverhampton he was recognised by an 
old acquaintance, crawling through the 
streets, after a long march, dusty and lame, 
in quest of his quarters. His friend 
exclaimed, "Is it possible that I behold you, 
Combe, and bearing a knapsack?" "Pooh!" said 
the fallen hero, "a philosopher ought to bear 
anything." And, in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
Combe - then an inmate of a debtor's prison - 
is asked by a young fellow-inmate how he can 
bear living in the prison, and I have Combe 
reply: "Learn philosophy, my friend, and you 
will bear anything." 


December 1 



A blog which I can wholeheartedly 
recommend to anyone who is interested in 
etymology is Anatoly Liberman's brilliant 
Oxford University Press etymology blog. 
And for Death and Mr Pickwick fans the 
blog has additional spice, because 
Liberman frequently mentions a person 
who appears as a character in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, in the "Pickwick Examination" 
episode - namely, the nineteenth-century 
etymologist Walter Skeat. 

Well, in his latest post, Liberman explores 
the origins of a bizarre phrase meaning 
complete and utter nonsense - "All my eye 
and Betty Martin" - which is alluded to in 
The Pickwick Papers. 



d. Betty Martin's home? 


Dickens alters Betty's name slightly, to Betsy, and 
she appears in The Pickwick Papers in the 
following way, as one of the converts to 
temperance mentioned in the 'REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF THE BRICK LANE BRANCH OF THE 
UNITED GRAND JUNCTION EBENEZER 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION': 

'Betsy Martin, widow, one child, and one eye. 
Goes out charing and washing, by the day; never 
had more than one eye, but knows her mother 
drank bottled stout, and shouldn't wonder if that 
caused it (immense cheering). Thinks it not 
impossible that if she had always abstained from 
spirits she might have had two eyes by this time 
(tremendous applause). Used, at every place she 
went to, to have eighteen-pence a day, a pint of 
porter, and a glass of spirits; but since she 
became a member of the Brick Lane Branch, has 
always demanded three-and-sixpence (the 
announcement of this most interesting fact was 
received with deafening enthusiasm)." 



December 1 



David Whittaker has just posted 
this link, which I came across in 
the months before Death and Mr 
Pickwick was published (and I even 
left a comment on the page) but I 
haven't posted it on the DaMP 
page, and it definitely should be 
here, because it is a fine piece. I 
particularly like the mention of Van 
Gogh. So many thanks David - 
another good find! 

http: / /www.immortalmuse. com/2 
01 2/02/ 1 4/tuesday-poem-the-ivy- 
green-by-charles-dickens/ 


December 1 



Here is a brilliant post by Peter Stadlera about 
Cobtree Manor, which is sometimes said to be 
the 'original' of Manor Farm in Pickwick - and 
Peter also discusses former residents, The 
Spongs, who were early on regarded as possible 
originals for Wardle and family, though whether 
they really were is always open to question. 
However, the key thing is that one can FIND 
these suggested originals • unlike the bogus 'John 
Foster', whom Dickens fabricated to take away 
credit from Robert Seymour in the creation of 
Pickwick, and for whom no evidence exists at 
all. In the Bull Hotel in Rochester, incidentally, 
there is some material about a member of the 
Spong family on the staircase • my memory is a 
bit hazy now, but I think a picture of a relative. 

Peter also discusses the Fowle family, who lived 
in Cobtree Manor prior to the Spongs. The death 
in a sporting accident of Richard Fowle is rather 
like a grim version of one of Seymour's cockney 
sporting pictures. This is a wonderful, and really 
rich post. Well done Peter! 



“One winter, while out skating on a pond 
in his beloved North Downs, Charles 
Dickens (here we see a skating Mr 
Pickwick) fell through the ice and crashed 
into the freezing water. He sought help 
from the owner of a nearby manor house, 
Cobtree Manor, who turned out to be a 
charming, hospitable man by the name of 
Mr William Spong. The two men struck up 
a friendship, and Dickens is said to have 
later based the agreeable old Mr Wardle 
of The Pickwick Papers on Spong, while 
Cobtree Manor, near Maidstone in Kent, 
became Manor Farm of Dingley Dell - the 
convivial house where members of the 
Pickwick Club spent happy hours playing 
cards and eating fine food in front of a 
blazing fire in the old dining-room. 



‘jt > — 4J1* ^ Cl*. 


“Although Dickens gives no physical 
description of the house, he makes 
constant references to its homely, 
peaceful atmosphere and the ‘quiet 
seclusion’ of its grounds. One 
character says: ‘There ain't a better 
spot o' ground in all of Kent.’ 

Prior to the Spongs, the Fowle family 
resided at Cobtree Manor, from 1780 
to 1831 and it was then sold to 
Charles Milner of the nearby Preston 
Hall Estate, of which it then formed 
a part. Mr. William Spong rented it 
from Charles Milner. 



“Well, Cobtree has seen many 
changes since Dickens wrote The 
Pickwick Papers in 1836, and not 
all of them for the better. In fact 
Dickens would barely recognise the 
Elizabethan manor house today. Its 
famous quiet seclusion has been 
replaced by the constant roar of 
the M20, which passes just a few 
hundred yards from its venerable 
old walls, and in 1968 an entire 
wing was pulled down owing to an 
infestation of dry rot. 


“With Cobtree Manor there are two 
interesting cases of death 
involved: I've found a a clipping 
from the Oxford Journal dated 
Sept 25 1830 based on article from 
the Maidstone Gazette outlining 
how Richard Fowle accidentally 
shot himself while out hunting. 






“In addition to that I've found this 
fascinating limestone chimney 
piece of the 17th century. The 
owner of the chimney piece had 
left it in the garden and then for 
decades in a damp cellar, which 
caused much damage to the once 
beautiful carvings. 




► “Seeing that picture you can easily recognize the 
chimney piece on the vintage cigarette tin showing 
Mr Pickwick at Dingley Dell.” 


Q3j Stephen Jarvis It is also interesting that the piece about Fowle’s 
death says "with the reckless incaution of a sportsman" suggesting 
that sportsmen were likely to have, or cause, accidents - so this 
entirely accords with the idea of the cockney sportsmen that Seymour 
portrayed. All the best Stephen 


December 1 



How Laughing Gas Inspired Early Psychedelic 
Literature | VICE | United Kingdom 


► David Whittaker has just posted 
this link about the use of laughing 
gas in the nineteenth century, 
featuring pictures by Seymour, 
Rowlandson and Gillray. Another 
great find, David! 

► http://www.vice.com/en_uk/read 
/nitrous-oxide-mike-jay-interview 



December 1 



CHECK123.COM 


David Whittaker has posted this great 
little video Must under a minute and a 
half in length) which notes in particular 
that a print showing Dickens's empty 
chair, published after the author's death, 
led Van Gogh to paint other empty chairs. 
In general, I don't like posting purely 
Dickensian things on the Death and Mr 
Pickwick page, unless they relate to The 
Pickwick Papers, but the Dickensian 
empty chair has a link to DaMP, because 
the print was an inspiration for Buss's 
Dickens's Dream, as I show in my novel. I 
think, therefore, that posts about Van 
Gogh s empty chair paintings should now 
be a part of DaMP's ever-expanding 
universe! 

http: //www.checkl 23.com/videos/1 5#.W 
D_inFulCJU.facebook 


December 2 



► Well, we are now in December and 
so there will be a definite seasonal 
theme to many of my posts, 
starting with this one - a Christmas 
ornament based upon one of 
Seymour's drawings in The Book of 
Christmas. This model of Father 
Christmas on a goat was one of a 
range of handpainted earthenware 
ornaments called 'Memories of 
Santa', first made in America in 
1983, which showed the evolution 
of Santa Claus. 




► And here is Seymours drawing. 

► Although the leaflet describes the 
goat-riding by Father Christmas as 
an English custom, it would seem 
to be a more general pagan belief - 
the idea being that a goat would 
pull Woden's chariot during the 
Winter Solstice. You can see more 
on this website 

► http://www.halloweenartistbazaa 
r.com/tag/christmas-goat/ 

► from which the first image is 
taken. 


December 2 



David Whittaker has been looking 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and found three interesting items. 
Here's the first - you'll see the 
explanation of this cartoon by 
Seymour if you visit the site. 

http://collections.vam.ac.uk/item 

/080609/irish-affairs-the- 

absentee-print-seymour- 

robert/#.WEBfJ3YD_g0.facebook 



Theatre costume | V&A Search the 
Collections 

worn Dy Henry Irving as Jingle in ’Pickwick' by James 

collectionsvamac.uk 


Here's the second item that David 
has found... 

http://collections.vam.ac.uk/item 
/Oil 75091 / theatre-costume- 
unknown/#. WEB8NqgNYFQ.faceboo 



► And here is item number three - at 
first, I thought it was a plate, but 
it is actually a Pickwickian teapot 
stand! 

► http://collections.vam.ac.uk/item 
/0343243 /plaque/#. WEB9v6PEfml. 
facebook 


December 2 



Peter Stadlera's latest post has a brilliant 
opening line. ..and then connects to 
Findens, the engraving firm in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, where Phiz learnt his 
trade... 


“Do you want to see Don Quixote with his 
pants off? In the 1818 London Cadell 
edition English painter and illustrator 
Robert Smirke (1753-1845) designed two 
quite different illustrations, both 
referring to Don Quixote’s penance in the 
Sierra Morena, in which the would-be 
knight errant took off his pants and 
performed acrobatic feats as proof of his 
devotion to Dulcinea. One is a full-page 
illustration, engraved by Francis 



f-naked atop a mountain peak, which 
has been interpreted as evidence of a 
‘Romantic’ reading of the novel. 


A 



CHAPTER XXV. 


“The other illustration, an 
accompanying vignette, clearly 
participates in the older, comic 
tradition as it shows Don Quixote 
upside-down with bare legs akimbo 
and Sancho Panza in the 
background, aghast at his master's 
shamelessness. 


“Smirke's pictures were usually of 
small size and painted in 
monochrome, and so adapted for 
engraving. I've found his funny 
painting The Order of Knighthood 
Conferred on Don Quixote by the 
Inn Keeper. 






December 2 



David Whittaker has followed up 
Peter's post on Don Quixote with 
Don Quixote in his Study, a 
watercolour by George Cattermole, 
which is in the V 8t A. 

http://collections.vam.ac.uk/item 
/ 01 1 1 0279/don-quixote-in-his- 
study-watercolour-george- 
cattermole/#.WEB9dUA7l- 
k.facebook 


December 2 



Yesterday, David Whittaker posted 
a video about Van Gogh's empty 
chair' paintings, inspired by a 
famous print about Dickens's empty 
chair, which also inspired Buss to 
produce his painting Dickens's 
Dream. This is a wonderful follow- 
up post. Most people know of Don 
McLean's song Vincent, which was a 
tribute to Van Gogh... but McLean 
did this song too! 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 

v=o6tGft50rJk 


December 3 








December 4 



My UK publisher asked me to write 
a piece about Dickens and 
Christmas for their website, so 
here it is. Obviously, the purpose 
of the piece is to stimulate sales of 
Death and Mr Pickwick at 
Christmas - and of course I would 
be absolutely delighted if you were 
to put DaMP in someone's 
Christmas stocking! 


i who invented Christmas? 



The man 

Some years ago, I spoke to the curator of the Dickens 
Museum, who told me that as Christmas approached, he 
would always be phoned up by journalists who wanted to 
talk about A Christmas Carol 's influence on the modern 
celebrations of the season. These journalists would know 
that, prior to Dickens, newspapers often didn’t even 
mention Christmas. And almost without fail, the 
journalists would comment: “So, you could say that 
Dickens was the man who created Christmas, couldn't 
you?” It was as though every aspect of the season - 
turkeys, mince pies, mistletoe, present-giving and overall 
merriment - was down to good old Charlie’s portrayal of 
Scrooge’s spiritual transformation. 

The trouble is, the idea of Dickens as ‘The man who 
created Christmas’ simply isn’t true. It would be more 
accurate to say that after A Christmas Carol, celebrating 
Christmas became fashionable, among all classes, and 
this is why newspapers started to publicise Christmas. But 
in rural areas, and among the working class, Christmas 
had been celebrated long before Dickens came along, and 
although some commentators had spoken of Christmas 
being m decline, there were still strong traditions of 
seasonal celebration. 



BING CROSBY - DANNY KAYE 
ROSEMARY CLOONEY - VERA-ELLEN 





How could one episode, in one book, be so 
powerful? Well, by an extraordinary 
coincidence, the Christmas of 1836 was 
the occasion for an extremely heavy 
snowfall. So heavy that mail coaches 
could not get through. But more 
importantly, the serial part 
of Pickwick containing that Manor Farm 
episode was published just a few days 
later - and so the readers of The Pickwick 
Papers found that Dickens’s fictional 
world was the perfect mirror of the real 
world of Christmas that year, and the 
author almost seemed to have the gift of 
prophecy. This created a powerful 
association between Christmas and snow 
which has never gone away. 



Robert Seymour - the real Jacob Marley? 

Here’s another Christmas insight coming from Pickwick. I 
am going to suggest that a key character in A Christmas 
Carol, namely tne ghost of Jacob Marley, is a fictional 
representation of one of the most significant figures in 
Dickens’s career: namely, Dickens’s illustrator, "Robert 
Seymour who shot himself while working on The Pickwick 
Papers. To make the connection between Marley and 
Seymouryou have to realise that, shortly before 
Seymour's suicide, Dickens invited the artist for “a glass 
of grog” at his flat in Fumival's Inn, in London. Seymour 
left that meeting in a state of extreme emotional 
distress, and when he got home he burnt all his papers 
and correspondence about The Pickwick Papers. Two 
years after that meeting - almost to the very day - 
Dickens wrote a tittle -known story, which he inserted 
into Nicholas Nickleby, called The Tale of the Baron of 
Grogzwig. Note that name - Grogzwig... sounds like ‘grog 
swig' doesn’t it? And how on earth could Dickens write 
about grog without thinking of Seymour, especially as it 
was so dose to the anniversary of the fateful “glass of 
grog"? 




Furthermore, the tale featured a ghostly character who 
also seems to allude to Seymour - a character called The 
Genius of Suicide and Despair. And here is the key point: 
the character is an obvious forerunner to Jacob Marley - 
instead of Marley’ s chains, cashboxes and padlocks, this 
spectre was dressed in coffin handles and coffin plates. 
Suddenly, the idea that Marley is really Seymour in 
disguise starts to form, and it is reinforced by other 

Because Seymour was associated with Christmas as no 
other artist of his era was - he had produced the 
illustrations for a pioneering work. The Book of 
Christmas, shortly before meeting Dickens. A book, 
incidentally, which itself proves that Dickens did not 
‘create’ Christmas - because Seymour shows coaches 
loaded with Christmas turkeys, mistletoe, pantomimes, 
carol singers and many other traditions of Christmas. And 
note too that at the start of the Carol Dickens writes of 
Marley being dead seven years - and the Carol was 
written in 1843, seven years after Seymour’s death. 

Above all, what is Jacob Marley but a man who comes 
back from the dead to accuse his former partner of 
misdeeds - and what was Robert Seymour but Dickens’s 
former partner on Pickwick? 




Christmas with the Dickenses 

Finally, what sort of books did Dickens read at Christmas? 
Again The Pickwick Papers can help us out. The 
Christmas scenes in Pickwick carry echoes of traditional 
celebrations of Christmas which appear in the works 
of the American author Washington Irving, the creator 
of Rip Van Winkle. To take just one 
example, Pickwick features the traditional Christmas 
game of snapdragon, in which children attempt to pull 
raisins from brandy-fuelled flames; and Irving mentions 
this game too. 

It must be admitted, though, that Dickens possibly played 
snapdragon as a child himself, and so we cannot 
automatically assume that he took that detail from 
Irving. Indeed, when Dickens refers in Pickwick to the 
burnt fingers resulting from the game, he may well have 
been recalling his own family's Christmas experiences 


And, as Dickens’s great-grandson Cedric Dickens once 
said: “Just think what the NSPCC would say to any parent 
encouraging their children to play that game today!" 




December 4 



Peter Stadlera takes us on a mini- 
tour of sites in London related to 
Death and Mr Pickwick. Avery 
interesting point here is that Peter 
remarks on the prestige of both the 
civil service and the Royal Navy - and 
as Dickens's father worked in the 
Navy Pay Office, his job would have 
reflected the prestige attached to 
both. So, it would have been quite a 
fall for him when he ended up in 
debtors' prison. 

“St Giles (in the picture we see an 
old clothes shop from Street Life in 
London) and... 




....nearby Seven Dials, ‘where seaven streetes 
make a starr from a Doric Pillar plac’d in the 
middle of a Circular Area’, were among the 
worst slums in Dickens' London (this illustration 
is by Gustav Dore from London: A Pilgrimage 
(1872)). Monmouth Street in St Giles was ‘the 
only true and real emporium for second-hand 
wearing apparel’. In his essay Seven Dials in 
Sketches by Boz. Dickens wrote ‘the streets and 
courts dart in all directions, until they are lost in 
the unwholesome vapour which hangs over the 
house-tops, and renders the dirty perspective 
uncertain and confined...On one side, a little 
crowd has collected round a couple of ladies, 
who having imbibed the contents of various 
‘three-outs’ of gin and bitters in the course of 
the morning, have at length differed on some 
point of domestic arrangement, and are on the 
eve of settling the quarrel satisfactorily, by an 
appeal to blows, greatly to the interest of other 
ladies who live in the same house, and 
tenements adjoining’. 



“A short walk south west from Seven Dials will 
take you through Covent Garden market to 
Somerset House (shown here). In 1809 Dickens' 
father John Dickens married Elizabeth Barrow in 
the nearby church of St Mary-le-Strand. He was 
working at the Navy Pay Office in Somerset 
House and met her through her brother who also 
worked there. It must have seemed the 
foundation of a safe middle class family, built on 
secure civil service employment. But in 1810 
Elizabeth's father, who also worked for the Navy 
Pay Office, was found guilty of embezzling 
money and fled to the Isle of Man. And in 1824 
John Dickens was imprisoned for debt and had to 
resign his post. Somerset House was the first 
purpose built block of Government offices and 
originally housed the Royal Navy, the Royal 
Society and the Royal Academy. A palatial 
building set around a large courtyard, it 
illustrates the prestige of civil service 
employment in the 18th and 19th centuries. 



“The Royal Navy was particularly 
important, having played a key 
part in the British defeat of 
Napoleonic France. It became the 
largest and strongest navy in the 
world and underpinned the growth 
of the British colonial empire and 
Britain’s major role in world trade 
in the 19th century. 





“Noted members of the Pugilistic 
Club were dressed in their 
distinctive uniform of blue coat, 
yellow waistcoat and specially 
commissioned ‘PC’ buttons as you 
can see here in the Long Room at 
the rear of Castle Tavern in 
Holborn. The barroom is crowded 
with the raucous members of the 
Daffy Club, a society formed under 
the leadership of Mr James Soares 
and dedicated to the enjoyment of 
the twin pleasures of drinking and 
sports. 




“The members gather around the table 
and over tumblers of ‘daffy’ (gin), begin 
to discuss and place bets on the outcome 
of tomorrow’s fight. Behind them on the 
walls are arrayed portraits of other 
famous pugilists, including Mendoza, 
Humphreys, Jem Belcher and even Jem 
Belcher’s dog, Trusty, who was himself a 
champion of the dog-fighting rings and 
thus considered worthy of a place among 
such august company. With a few mugs of 
gin in our bellies and our bets safely 
recorded in the Club’s fight book, we can 
concentrate on the big fight tomorrow... 
stay tuned for my next post when we’ll be 
meeting up with some pugilistic legends!” 


December 4 


EVERY NIGHT BOOK; 



Peter Stadlera now posts about a book 
written by a certain 'Ebenezer 
Cullchickwood'. This is actually a nom-de- 
plume used by William Clarke, who 
appears in Death and Pickwick. I used 
material from another Clarke work, The 
Cigar, to characterise Clarke in Death and 
Mr Pickwick. I also used The Every Night 
Book, or Life After Dark ■ as Peter shows, 
it has material about the Cider Cellars, 
among other places. The interesting thing 
is: why does Clarke write the latter book 
under a pseudonym? It is probably because 
he is trying to evade the terms of his 
contract, which stopped him from 
accepting the offer to write Pickwick. 
Perhaps occasionally he got away with 
escaping his contract. But in any case - it 
is wonderful to find a book which takes us 
back to the days of the Daffy Club! 


“I came across a fantastic book, 
written by the author of The Cigar, 
Ebenezer Cullchickwood. It's called 
The Every Night Book or Life After 
Dark. In this book you meet 
pugilists like Belcher and Cribb, as 
well as Frosty-faced Fogo to name 
but a few gathered at Belcher's. 


“Then you go to the Coal-Hole, the 
Cock-Tavern, the Cider Cellar, 
might peep into the Cock-Pit to 
‘wile the dull hour awa” and stroll 
to Cribb's at the corner of Panton 
Street in the Haymarket (yes, it's 
the legendary place called the Tom 
Cribb Pub today). 



“We celebrated the reopening of the 
Daffy Club in the premises of the pub 
on Nov 12th 2016 with a descendant 
of Frosty-Faced Fogo. 

Cribb’s house was fitted in the same 
style as Belcher's and similar 
company frequented it. Flash 
tradesmen, professional betters, a 
swell amateur or two, fighters and 
pugilistic reporters chatted here 
together in so orderly a fashion, that 
were a novice to pop in among them, 
he would scarcely suspect that he 
was among the tip-top lads of the 
bruising band. 



“In the pub. you can learn what it 
means to ‘darken the daylights’ of an 
opponent, ‘tickle his sneezer’, ‘feel 
for the knowledge-box’, ‘tap the 
claret’ and ‘tip him a tie-up’. Enter 
and behold. 

After our stay in the busy pub we 
might enjoy a cigar. Well, if you don't 
smoke cigars you also may listen to 
the song Have a Cigar on the Pink 
Floyd album Wish You Were Here. You 
will also find a chapter on Christmas 
Mummeries and Gambols in that 
splendid and page-turning book. I can 
only end this post with a quote from 
Two Gentlemen of Verona: ‘Trust me 
I think 'tis almost day.’” 


December 4 



I have just seen a reminder from 
Michael Segers that tomorrow, 
December 5th, is the 80th 
anniversary of the repeal of 
Prohibition. Michael says: "I'll drink 
to that!" A Prohibitionist rally 
features in Death and Mr 
Pickwick... so, to celebrate the 
repeal, here is a video. 



https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=ot3rZCUVoTQ 




December 5 



► Here’s some more Christmas 
Pickwickiana... These dolls are 
from a series made by the Ashley 
Cooper company called "The 
Pickwick Carolers", and they carry 
tags linking them to Dickens. 














December 5 



Here's a great post by Peter Stadlera 
which goes off at wonderful tangent 
from our Death and Mr Pickwick 
discussions. I think there could be 
more things like this! 

“Today Stephen was talking about a 
‘woodcutter’ in the context of the 
Life After Dark book. That led me to 
the idea of recommending to you the 
incredibly good album Stand Up by 
Jethro Tull. This 1969 record quickly 
went to number 1 in the UK charts 
and it reminds me with its etched 
illustrations of the illustrations in 
The Pickwick Papers. 




“Under the direction of producer 
Terry Ellis, the band met a 
woodcarver named James Grashow 
who followed them for a week in 
order to properly represent them 
in wood. The resulting gatefold 
album cover, in a woodcut style 
designed by Grashow, originally 
opened up like a children's pop-up 
book so that a cut-out of the band's 
personnel stood up, evoking the 
album's title. 



“Stand Up won New Musical Express's 
award for best album artwork in 
1969. Jeffrey Goes to Leicester 
Square with its hints of medieval 
music, the Bach adaption Bouree 
with its baroque swing, Fat Man with 
its ironic twist at the end, We Used 
to Know with a hint of Greek rhythms 
on the flute break... one fantastic 
track after another. By the way, if 
you listen to We Used To Know an 
extremely famous rock song of a 
legendary US group must come into 
your mind that sounds very similar 
but was published some years 
later...” 



December 6 



I recently posted about a facsimile 
edition of Pickwick, issued in serial 
parts. But Pickwick once occupied 
such a special place in people's 
affections, and was so associated 
with Christmas, that in the 1 940s a 
facsimile was published of just the 
tenth serial part of The Pickwick 
Papers, featuring the Christmas 
celebrations at Dingley Dell. It 
appeared with the original internal 
advertisements, and was issued in 
a special case, all ready to be 
deposited in a loved one's 
Christmas stocking! 




Note how the accompanying material says 
that "since 1836 no secular prose book has 
exceeded Pickwick in popularity." This was 
the common perception - in other words, 
really only The Bible (and perhaps The 
Book of Common Prayer, and just possibly 
The Complete Works of Shakespeare) 
exceeded Pickwicks circulation. This is 
one reason (and there are others) that the 
New York Times review of Death and Mr 
Pickwick was so unfair, and indeed 
disgraceful, in its assertion that I was 
making 'eyebrow-raising claims' about 
Pickwick's popularity. 

If only I had a copy of this facsimile to 
hand, so that I could send it as a present 
to that reviewer... 



December 6 



I always felt sorry for Charles Whitehead, just as 
I did for R W Buss, with both men believing that 
they had missed out on achieving colossal fame 
via Pickwick, and it is good to see that 
Whitehead is the subject of Peter Stadlera's 
latest post. I must admit, too, that I hope some 
day a reader of Death and Mr Pickwick, who is 
based in Australia, will track down the rough 
area in the Melbourne cemetery where 
Whitehead was buried, in a pauper's grave. 
Perhaps a little memorial ceremony for him 
could be arranged, as there were no mourners 
when he died. 

“Charles Whitehead also wrote Passages in the 
Life of Francis Loose fish, Esq. I've found this 
humorous story in a periodical named The 
Library of fiction or Family Story-Teller, 
consisting of original tales, essays, and sketches 
of character. 

https://archive.org/details/libraryoffiction01dic 




“This story was wrongly attributed 
to Dickens by the publishers Carey, 
Lea and Blanchard in 1837. Well, 
the style of many passage is 
distinctly Dickensian. Whitehead 
and Dickens were closely 
associated at this time; the styles 
of their sketches bear a marked 
resemblance. 




► “This illustration for the story is by 
Seymour, incidentally.” 



December 7 



I mentioned, in the article about Dickens and 
Christmas, which I posted a few days ago, that we 
get the association of Christmas and snow from The 
Pickwick Papers. Apart from the snow in the 1 0th 
serial part of Pickwick, there is also ice - and of 
course the ineptness of Mr Winkle as a skater. I 
recently discovered that Mr Winkle's performance on 
ice had been commemorated in porcelain. 





...and was even turned into a 
jigsaw puzzle. When I see things 
like these, I always think that 
Pickwick offers vast scope for 
collectors. And Death and Mr 
Pickwick has even more scope, 
adding a whole new set of 
collecting possibilties to all the 
ones arising from The Pickwick 
Papers. So if you know a natural 
collector', I hope you will introduce 
them to the world of DaMP. 


December 7 



Lewes Snow Drop 1836 

The deadliest avalanche In British history took place, not in the mountains ot 
Scotland or Wales as you may expect . . 

HISTORIC-UK.COM 


I mentioned the huge snowfall of Christmas 1836 in my article 
about Dickens and Christmas, and David Goldsmith takes a 
great interest in that episode in the history of British weather. 
There was a dark side to that snowfall too, and it led to a 
terrible tragedy, as David mentions in this post. 


"THE LEWES AVALANCHE 
180th anniversary ... 27 December 



The Snowdrop is a really excellent place to enjoy lunch after 
the walk, or before the talk. 


Hope to see some friends - old and new - as always !” 
http://www.his toric- 

uk.com/HistoryUK/HistoryofBritain/Lewes-Snow-Drop-1836/ 



December 8 



This 21 -minute film from 1956, A Charles 
Dickens Christmas, made by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
dramatises the Christmas gathering at 
Dingley Dell in The Pickwick Papers. I have 
seen it described as the first-ever 
coloured Charles Dickens film - but as 
there is a black-and-white version 
available online, I suspect that actually it 
has been colourised in recent years. 
Admittedly, It is dated, but it opens with 
some Pickwickian illustrations, and even 
mentions Seymour and Phiz. Overall, I 
suppose one can say it's a curio, with a 
certain charm, which you might like to dip 
into, even if you don't watch the whole 
thing. And I must say the Fat Boy looks 
rather old for a 'boy ! Here's the link: 

https://archive.org/details/MrPickwicksC 

hristmas 



December 9 



Here is a short (just over two 
minutes) 1898 dramatisation of the 
Christmas scenes in Pickwick 
recorded on an Edison 
phonographic cylinder, in all its 
scratchy glory. You'll hear the Ivy 
Green, Mr Pickwick making a 
speech, and Auld Lang 
Syne, https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=7SMbMTB8sOU 



December 9 



Peter Stadlera's latest post focuses 
on the artist John Leech. Although 
Leech isn't explicitly mentioned in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, he is 
'implied' by the text, because he 
was the first illustrator of A 
Christmas Carol, which is 
mentioned in DaMP. As Peter says, 
Leech was also an applicant for the 
illustrator's job on Pickwick, after 
Seymour's suicide. I did not cover 
this in Death and Mr Pickwick 
because his application arrived too 
late, and so he was never really a 
contender for the job. 





“John Leech, the son of a coffee house 
proprietor in Ludgate Hill, was born in 
London on 29 August 1817 and died in 
1864. He was educated at Charterhouse, 
while W. M. Thackeray was still a student 
there, and at the age of sixteen he went 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital to study 
medicine. Leech's teachers soon became 
aware of Leech's superb anatomical 
drawings and began commissioning him to 
paint portraits. He was one of the artists 
considered to replace Robert Seymour for 
The Pickwick Papers and, although not 
selected, because his application for the 
job arrived too late, Leech left medical 
school in order to make a living from 
drawing and painting. 



“His first known published work was 
a pamphlet called Etchings and 
Sketchings, By A Pen, Esq. (1835), 
which included drawings of street 
characters such as cabmen ; 
policemen, and street musicians — 
the very sort of people who inhabit 
the early Sketches by Boz. Although 
influenced by the satirical work of 
James Gillray and George 
Cruikshank, Leech's humour was as 
one critic pointed out ‘less 
grotesque, less boisterous, less 
exaggerated, nearer to the truth and 
to ordinary experience.’ In 1840 
Leech was employed by the London 
Magazine to supply illustrations. 


“The following year he was 
recruited by a new journal of 
humour, founded by Mark Lemon 
and Henry Mayhew. Leech's comic 
drawings proved extremely 
popular, and were one of the main 
reasons why the new magazine, 
Punch, became such a great 
success. Over the next twenty- 
three years Punch ; or, The London 
Charivari published some 3,000 of 
Leech's drawings and 600 cartoons. 
Well, Leech was a rapid and 
indefatigable worker. 



► “Between 1 842 and 1 845 Leech 
produced a series of cartoons such 
as Capital and Labour, Cheap 
Clothing and The Agricultural 
Question, which are critical of the 
dubious morality of the capitalist 
system. 


I 



“His cartoon Mr. Punch's Big Cut, 
Cartoon, No. I : Substance and 
Shadow (1843), is often regarded 
as the world's first political 
illustration to be described as a 
‘cartoon’. (Prior to that the word 
caricature was used.) 




“Leech by implication criticized 
contemporary artists for ignoring 
social issues such as poverty. One 
may assume that his depiction of 
Ignorance and Want in A Christmas 
Carol (1843) is a graphic exemplar 
of how the artist with a social 
conscience may address such 
issues. I’ve also found some 
illustrations from Richard Savage 
by Charles Whitehead.” 


December 10 





December 1 1 



Why Do People Kiss Under 
Mistletoe at Christmas? 



Continuing the theme of Christmas 
Pickwickiana...here is a short video 
(just over a minute and a half) 
about the origins of kissing under 
mistletoe, which mentions The 
Pickwick Papers. 

https:// www. youtube, com / watch? 
v=mjGVR3-cVTs 


December 12 



On a couple of previous occasions, I have 
mentioned the Tom and Jerry cocktail, a form of 
eggnog invented by Pierce Egan, which became 
very popular in America, especially at Christmas. 
Indeed, it is still possible to buy 'Tom and Jerry' 
batter to make the cocktail in certain parts of 
the USA. However, I was rather surprised, and 
delighted, to see that there was a PICKWICK 
brand of this batter, given that Egan's book Life 
in London, featuring the characters after whom 
he named the cocktail, was a forerunner to The 
Pickwick Papers ! 






► You will also see a cocktail recipes 
book, The Bar-Tender's Guide 
(1862) written by 'Professor' Jerry 
Thomas, who is known as "the 
father of American mixology". 
Thomas claimed to have invented 
the Tom and Jerry cocktail, saying 
that he took the name from two 
pet mice. Although this claim was a 
lie, there is no doubt that Thomas 
helped to popularise Tom and Jerry 
by adding it to his repertoire. 




► The poster shows Thomas in 
action, making his signature drink, 
the Blue Blazer cocktail, in which 
he set whiskey alight and passed it 
back and forth between two mixing 
glasses, creating an arc of flame. 


December 12 



David Goldsmith has been to the 
Dickens Museum, where he saw a 
certain piece of engraved stone... 

“THE GRAVESTONE OF ROBERT 
SEYMOUR ... DIED 1836, AGE 38 

Yesterday I returned to the ever 
more ambitious and welcoming 
Charles Dickens Museum and made 
a special point of stepping into its 
little garden with Jackie (my wife) 
to have a first look at something 
unusual that the museum acquired 
a few years ago. 




“It is the gravestone of Robert 
Seymour, a famous illustrator who 
shot himself in the chest one day 
after first meeting Dickens (with 
whom he was collaborating, not 
necessarily by choice) for the first 
time. 

The mournful but understated slab 
is just a few yards from the 
external door of the new cafe at 
the museum (which has expanded 
to include the house next door to 
Dickens's first family home). 



“To my surprise there was another man 
gazing at the gravestone, seemingly 
contemplating its significance ana 
meaning. He quickly introduced himself as 
Ben, and turned out to be our tour guide 
for the next couple of hours in a walk 
from the house through 'Oliver Twist 
territory' of Mount Pleasant, Clerkenwell, 
Newgate/Old Bailey and Smithfield. 
Recommended ! 

It's important to point out that the 
gravestone is a recent and remarkable 
discovery by my author friend Stephen 
Jarvis. In the process of intensive research 
for his novel Death and Mr Pickwick 
(which was inspired by the life and death 
of Seymour) he found the stone in the 
crypt of a church in Islington. 




The Death Of The Illustrator Robert Seymour 


Pickwick Papers shot himself at his home on Liverpool Road. Islington. 


JR.COM | BY RICHARD JO 


"This eloquent blog by another leading London 
tour guide explains more ... but it does not 
credit the provenance of the stone or reveal its 
location. That said, tour guides of the calibre of 
Richard Jones (who does a great A Christmas 
Carol walk) like to retain a few secrets ! What 
he does do, here, is 'dot com' his text 
into https://www.jack-the-ripper-tour.com/ ... 
which is a slightly laughable and vulgar 'ripoff 
(Victorian expression). That said ... the great 
Charles Dickens has enabled a phenomenal 
volume of 'literary commercialism' over the past 
century and a half (to the extent that one could 
believe that JK Rowling is a descendant), and 
one needs to retain a sense of humour and the 
absurd. I know Richard Jones to be a dedicated 
student of the great Seymour/Dickens tragedy, 
andean admirer of my friend's novel. So all is 

https: / /www. jack-the-ripper- 

tour.com/generalnews/the-death-of-robert- 

seymour/ 
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Martin Hulsenboom has just told 
me that the other day he was at a 
book fair in Mechelen 
(Belgium), where he bought a copy 
of a wonderful Dr Syntax 
plagiarism, Doctor Syntax in Paris 
or A Tour in Search of the 
Grotesque (1820), with 
illustrations by Charles Williams. I 
have never seen this before, and so 
I am very grateful to Martin for 
pointing it out to me, and posting 
these pics. 
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Peter Stadlera was wondering whether there 
was any connection between ooz - that is. 
Dickens - and the singer Boz Scaggs, which 
led to this post. However, Peter has also 
discovered this page 


http: 


Characteristic-Sketches-Anonymous--2.html 


which, as he states in his post, gives a 
somewhat different account of the origin of 
Dickens's pseudonym. Two possibilities arise 
from this. The first is that there was 



another possibility 
varied his account of Boz's origin from time 
to time. This latter possibility certainly 
accords with Death and Mr Pickwick, where 
am extremely sceptical (to say the least!) 
about Dickens's account of how he became 
Boz. 





“Maybe you know the US-musician 
Boz Scaggs (born in 1944) and have 
asked yourself whether his unusual 
name ‘Boz’ has something to do with 
Charles Dickens. Well, I found out 
that at St Mark's academy in Dallas 
he picked up the name ‘Bosley’ by 
someone who kept adressing him 
that way. William Royce (his real first 
name) then became known as ‘Boz’. I 
really like his 1976 LP Silk Degrees 
with the top three single Lowdown, 
as well as tne hits Lido Shuffle, It's 
Over and What Can I Say. In 1977 Boz 
received a Grammy for Lowdown, 
making him the first blue-eyed soul 
man to receive one for the R&B 
category. 



“Despite all of his success, Scaggs 
spent much of the 1980s in 
retirement, owning and operating 
the San Francisco nightclub, ‘Slim's’ 
and limiting his performances 
primarily to the club's annual black- 
tie New Year's Eve concerts. In 
September of 2001 , Boz set out on a 
20 city U.S. theatre tour in support 
of his new album called Dig. Touring 
with a six-member band, Boz said, ‘I 
like doing shows much more now 
than in the past. Partly because I was 
away from it for so long and partly 
because I'm doing it on my own terms 
now. I'm in a good place. I'm having 
fun.’ In 2015 he brought out the 
album A Fool to Care. 




“Among the musicians backing Scaggs was 
Ray Parker Jr. of Chostbusters. 

Dickens himself told this about the origin 
of ‘Boz’: ‘A fellow passenger with Mr. 
Dickens in the Britannia steam-ship, 
across the Atlantic, inquired of the author 
the origin of his signature, “Boz.” Mr 
Dickens replied that he had a little 
brother who resembled so much the Moses 
in the Vicar of Wakefield, that he used to 
call him Moses also; but a younger girl, 
who could not then articulate plainly, was 
in the habit of calling him Bozie or Boz. 
This simple circumstance made him 
assume that name in the first article he 
risked to the public, and therefore he 
continued the name, as the first effort 
was approved of.’” 
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Mansions of Misery review - Marshalsea 
and the horror of debt 

Jeny White offers an exuberant history of the debtors' prison in Southwark. 
London, immortalised in the novels of Dickens 


David Whittaker has found this link 
to a piece about the Marshalsea, 
where Dickens's father was 
imprisoned for debt. 

https://www.theguardian.com/boo 

ks/2016/dec/08/mansions-of- 

misery-jerry-white-review- 

marshalsea-debt-charles- 

dickens?CMP=share_btn_fb 
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► The Mitre Inn in Chatham features in Death 
and Mr Pickwick, in the scenes involving 
Dickens's childhood. Peter Stadlera has round 
some great old pics of the Inn... And how 
fascinating that, although the Inn no longer 
survives, tnere is still a link to it, via a 
bowling club... 

► “With Death and Mr Pickwick as a travel 
companion we come across the Mitre Hotel in 
Chatham. The lease of the manor house and 

G rounds held by Phineas Pett terminated in 
621 , and the estate was divided up and sold 
for building purposes. The old manor house 
was demolished and a posting house erected 
on the old foundations, later Known as the 
Mitre Hotel. The drive leading to the manor 
house became a through road - which meant 
that, for the first time, the high street could 
be followed all the way from Rochester to 
the foot of Chatham Hill and on to 
Canterbury. 



“Before the railway, the main 
coaching and posting house in 
Chatham was The Mitre Inn, where 
the coach called the Blue-eyed Maid, 
belonging to a Mr Simpson, left on a 
five hour journey to London. The 
Mitre was kept by Mr John Tribe, a 
High Constable of the Court Leet of 
Chatham in 1819 - Mr and Mrs 
Dickens were on visiting terms with 
Mr Tribe, and a young Charles 
Dickens, at evening parties held 
there, often sang songs of the sea 
whilst mounted on the dining table 
for a stage. 




“In 1805, Lord Nelson, on his way to 
join the fleet, and wishing to inspect 
the ships in the dockyard, stayed for 
the night at The Mitre Inn, 
contenting himself with a little cold 
boiled beef, after which he retired 
for the night. 

Originally just ‘The Mitre’ it became 
‘The Mitre and Clarence’, following a 
visit in 1827 by the Duke of Clarence, 
later King William VI. He came to 
inspect the dockyard in his capacity 
as Lord High Admiral and was quoted 
as saying of The Mitre that it had 
beautiful gardens and was ‘a surprise 
and delight to the stranger’. 


1 
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Peter Stadlera now posts about the manager of Dickens's 
reading tours, George Dolby. As regular visitors to this 
page know, I don't normally like to post pure Dickens- 
related things, but Dickens's reading tours are alluded to 
in Death ana Mr Pickwick (Forster mentions that Dickens 
had just left for America, which was for a reading tour) 
and also The Pick wick Papers regularly featured in 
Dickens's readings. 

“In todays post lets concentrate on George Dolby. 
George Dolby was born in 1831 . He became a theatre 
manager but in 1866 Chappell Publishers employed Dolby 
to work for Charles Dickens in his reading tour of the 
country. According to Claire Tomalin, the author of 
Dickens: A Life (201 1 ): ‘George Dolby, a big man, full of 
energy, optimism and know-how, ana talkative, with a 
stammer he bravely disregarded. He was thirty- five, just 
married, a theatre manager out of work and keen to take 
on the running of Dickens next reading tour. He was sent 
by Chappell, the music publishers who were setting up 
the tour, and he won Dickens's confidence at once, and 
quickty became a friend... They laughed and joked 
together like boys, and enjoyed the small rituals of 



“In his book, Charles Dickens as I Knew Him 
(1885), available for free 
here https: / / archive.org/ details/cu31 92401 3 
473644, Dolby recorded that Dickens usually 
performed readings from A Christmas Carol, 
Pickwick Papers and David Copperfield. By 
the end of the tour Dickens became very 
close friends with Dolby. Michael Slater, the 
author of Charles Dickens (2009), has argued 
that the two men ‘quickly developed an 
excellent rapport’. Dickens told Dolby about 
his relationship with Ellen Ternan. It was 
Dolby's job to arrange meetings between 
Dickens and his mistress when he was 
touring. In one letter to his manager, Dickens 
commented: ‘In answer to your enquiry to 
Nelly - 1 do not think I shall be here until 
Wednesday in the ordinary course. But I can 
be in town on Tuesday at from 5 to 6, and 
will dine at the Posts with you, if you like. ’ 



CHARLES DICKENS 
AS I KNEW HIM 



“After the lucrative reading tour in 1868 
through the USA, Dolby paid in £10,000 to 
Dickens's bank. After Dickens’s death on 
8th June, 1870 Dolby also arranged 
reading tours for Mark Twain. The novelist 
described Dolby as ‘large and ruddy, full 
of life and strength and spirits, a tireless 
and energetic talker, and always 
overflowing with good nature and bursting 
with jollity.’ Twain also enjoyed his great 
fund of anecdotes and stories. Another 
acquaintance said he could be extremely 
noisy and was not ‘over-refined’ and used 
to entertain his friends by standing on his 
head upon a chair (maybe he was inspired 
by Mr Pickwick addressing the Club). 
George Dolby died in a paupers' hospital, 
the Fulham Infirmary, in 1900.” 
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Before he landed the job as the Pickwick 
illustrator, Phiz worked on pictures of 
cathedrals. Peter Stadlera now posts about 
the work in which those pictures appeared. 
You sometimes see these pictures sold as 
separate prints. 

“Henry Winkles (1801-1860) was an English 
architectural illustrator, engraver and 
printer. In 1836, with Benjamin Winkles, he 
produced and helped to engrave three 
volumes of Winkles's Architectural and 
Aicturesque Illustrations of the Cathedral 
Churches of England and Wales. This 
featured illustrators such as Hablot Knight 
Browne (the famous ‘Phiz’) and architect 
Robert Garland (1808-1863), with text (and 
some engraving) by Thomas Moule. These 
books helped to inspire the 1 9th century 
Gothic revival in architecture in Britain. Here 
we see Worcester and Canterbury 
Cathedral.” 
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Bob Dylan's A Hard Rain's A-Gonna Fall is of 
course mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
and over the weekend, Dylan was awarded 
the Nobel Prize. He didn't attend the 
ceremony, but A Hard Rain's A-Conna Fall 
was sung by Patti Smith... you perhaps saw on 
the news tnat she forgot the words, but here 
is the full video of her performance. 

https://www.youtube.com/ watch?v=DVXQaO 
hpfJU 

Jamie Johnston has also sent me the text of 
Dylan's acceptance speech, which you can 
read here: 

https: / / www.facebook.com/notes/ tara-jane- 
hulligan-zuk/banquet-speech-by-bob-dylan- 
given-by-the-united-states-ambassador-to- 
sweden-azit/ 1 01 54777915008794 
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I recently posted about the song 
Reach for the Sky performed by 
Anthony Abbot, under the name 
Pals Battalion. Well, the video for 
the song has just been released, 
and here it is: 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 

v=VdWjb6osgLs&feature=youtu.be 

Nice work, Anthony, and I wish you 
every success with the song. 
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52 Weeks of Inspiring Illustrations, Week 27: Robert 
Seymour’s “Book of Christmas” illustrations (1836) 

pos! we picked a lovely lime book Horn the heart of Victorian London 

STANDREWSRAREBOOKS WORDPRESS COM 


David Whittaker has now posted 
this excellent link, which shows all 
of Seymours illustrations for The 
Book of Christmas. 

https: / /standrewsrarebooks.wordp 
ress.com/2012/12/23/52-weeks- 
of-inspiring-illustrations-week-27- 
robert-seymours-book-of- 
christmas-illustrations-1 836/ 
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Welcome to the Death and Mr Pickwick 
Christmas Tour of Munich! 

In Death and Mr Pickwick, Seymour's 
brother-in-law (and first cousin) Edward 
Holmes goes on a European tour, which 
provides the raw material for his book A 
Ramble Among the Musicians of Germany. 
There is definitely something Pickwickian 
about Holmes's book - not only because it 
records a tour, but also because Holmes 
writes about nis general experiences on 
the continent, not just the musical ones, 
and gives all sorts of anecdotes, and one 
strongly suspects that the book was a 
'push-factor , leading Seymour in the 
direction of producing Pickwick. One can 
imagine Seymour thinking: "If Edward can 
do it, then I can too." 



As far as I am aware, no commentator on 
Pickwick prior to Death and Mr Pickwick has 
named Holmes's book as an influence on The 
Pickwick Papers, and it is perhaps significant 
that a stack of correspondence from Holmes 
was among the material which mysteriously 
vanished in the 1 920s, and which I strongly 
suspect was deliberately suppressed by fhe 
Dickens Fellowship of that era. (It is also 
suspicious that correspondence from other 
members of the Holmes family, which was 
held with the Edward Holmes 
correspondence, has survived - as though the 
Edward Holmes material was deliberately 
extracted, leaving behind letters that were 
of no importance to the understanding of 
Pickwick's origins . ) In Death and Mr Pickwick, 
I do include some letters' from Holmes to 
Seymour, but these were my inventions, 
though heavily influenced by the text of 
Holmes's Ramble. 





Now it so happens that the great Peter 
Stadlera lives in Munich - which was one 
of the cities that Holmes visited. So, a 
few days ago Peter and I met up in 
Munich, to conduct a Holmesian ramble of 
our own. We were particularly inspired by 
the following paragraph in Holmes's book: 
"It is not the custom in Munich for the 
inhabitants to dine much in their own 
houses, but they indulge their gulosity" • 
that is, their gluttony • "with considerable 
vigour at the various hotels." So, with 
considerable vigour of our own, we began 
our research at the Hofbrauhaus, built in 
1589, which Holmes no doubt visited. We 
began by investigating the properties of 
the special Christmas weissbier. You will 
also see me conducting research on a pork 
cutlet, followed by a marzipan-stuffed 
apple... 
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Here's a lovely post by Michael Segers. . . 

“One of my most important literary quotes on Facebook: 
From Clea... nearing the end of The Alexandria 
Quartet. . . 


From a capacious pocket he produced a copy of The 
Pickwick Papers. ‘Damn!’ hesaid. ‘I mustn’t forget to get 
this copy replaced. Or the crew will bloody well fry me. ' 
It was a sodden, dog-eared little book with a bullet hole 
in the cover, smeared with oil. ‘It’s our only library, and 
some bastard must have wiped himself on the middle 
third. I’ve sworn to replace it. Actually there’sa copy at 
the flat. I don’t suppose Pombal would mind my pinching 
it. It’s absurd. When there isn’t any action we lie about 
reading it aloud to one another, under the stars! Absurd, 
my dear chap, but then everything is more absurd. More 
and more absurd every day. ’ 


Because I quoted this (two years ago today), my name 
turned up in a search Stephen Jarvis did for references to 
The Pickwick Papers, and so, I became part of the coziest 
group I have ever found on the Internet, which he 
maintains on the Facebook page for his amazing novel, 
Death and Mr Pickwick." 
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David Whittaker has found this link 
to an article about a famous essay 
by De Quincey, which I read when I 
was working on DaMP, to give me 
background information about 
coaching. 

http://publicdomainreview.org/20 
1 3/02/20/still-booking-on-de- 
quinceys-mail-coach/ 
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► Here is a FANTASTIC post. In the era 
of Death and Mr Pickwick. 'Old Tom' 
was slang for gin, and Sir Pelzi - the 
official Death and Mr Pickwick cat - 
aided by Peter Stadlera, has been 
conducting investigations into the 
way in which cat-images were used 
to market gin, based of course on the 
idea of tomcats. The image of the 
grinning cat for Anchor Gin will stay 
with me forever! Forget the grin of 
the Alice in Wonderland Cheshire 
Cat, it's the grin of the Anchor Gin 
Cat that remains in my head! Great 
post, Sir Pelzi and Peter! 




“In Dickens’s A Christmas Carol Bob 
Cratchit ‘compounded some hot 
mixture in a jug with gin and lemons, 
and stirred it round and round and 
put it on the hob to simmer...’ Well, 
the hot mixture is a sin punch he's 
brewing for the family's Christmas 
dinner. In the 18th century you could 
find this dram shop sign: ‘Drunk for a 
penny, Dead Drunk for two, Clean 
Straw for nothing.’ This slogan 
captures the gin fever of the early 
18th century. Bob Cratchit's poor 
man's gin punch featured ‘Old Tom 
Gin’, an inexpensive, sweetened 
botanical style sold in the gin palaces 
that laid the foundation for the 
modern London dry gins. 




“Now Sir Pelzi has come up with a fantastic 
history of Gin: 

If you stumble upon a bottle marked ‘Old 
Tom Gin’, you’ll in all likelihood spot an 
image of a being you wouldn’t normally 
associate with spirit-drinking: a cat. Cats 
have adorned the labels of many a gin maker 
with those distillers believing that tne kitty 
calling card was named after the feistiest of 
domestic felines, the tomcat, a theory that 
over the years appeared to make perfect 
sense on the surface. The first recorded 
instance in which a cat appeared on a bottle 
of gin was in 1849 when Boord’s Gin - one of 
the world’s oldest brands, dating back to 
1726 and which can still be found on the 
bargain shelf in the United States - created 
its xat and Barrel' label, featuring a cat 
raising its paw whilst standing on a barrel 
perched on a ship, designed to brand its 
export products to Australia. 



“In his 1 755 auto-biography The Life and Uncommon 
Adventures of Captain Dudley Bradstreet, the author - - 
who wore several hats throughout his life including spy, 
criminal, playwright and entrepreneur - claims tonave 
invented what became known as the ‘Puss and Mew 
Shop', a quasi-secretive establishment where drinkers in 
the know could get their gin fix. In 1738. Bradstreet 
secured a stock of gin from a legitimate distillery, rented 
a small establishment in an alley near what is today the 
Barbican Centre and hung a sign of a cat outside the 
place - effectively letting the cat out of the bag. The sign 
came equipped with a hole in the cat’s mouth and a lead 
pipe sticking out from under it’s paw, a pipe that led 
back through the wall and opened at the other end with a 
funnel. Thirsty gin drinkers strolled by and whispered to 
the cat, ‘Puss, give me two pennyworth of gin. ’ If 
Bradstreet had gin at the time, he would respond, ‘Mew. ’ 
The punter would then slip a coin into the mouth of the 
cat, a paymentwhich the Captain would acknowledge by 
pouring a dram of gin in the funnel which drained out the 
lead pipe under the cats paw into the buyer’s cup or 
mouth. The trick proved so popular that Bradstreet 
wrote, ‘From all parts of London people used to resort to 
me in such numbers, that my neighbours could scarcely 
get in or out of their Houses. ’ Those people, however, 
soon found Puss and Mew shops in their own 
neighbourhoods as others copied Bradstreet’s cunning 
ploy. 




1 pinch of grated nutmeg 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 

1 tsp. Drown sugar (or more to taste) 

Peel and juice of 1 lemon (or more to taste) 

Peel and juice of 1 orange 
1 pineapple, peeled, cored, and sliced 

Put all the ingredients in a medium pot over medium 
heat. Bring the mixture to a simmer and cook for 30 
minutes; taste and adjust flavor with more brown sugar 
or more lemon juice. Pour the mixture into a jug or 
teapot and serve warm. Cheers! Sir Pelzi” 
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Continuing the Death and Mr Pickwick 
Christmas Tour of Munich. . . . 

Peter Stadlera had discovered that four 
people mentioned by Edward Holmes in 
his book <4 Ramble Among the Musicians of 
Germany were buried in the Alter 
Sudfriedhof cemetery in Munich, and so 
on the morning after our session in the 
Hofbrauhaus, we found ourselves 
searching for gravestones. There was 
something eerie about walking on that 
soft, moist ground, which recessed with 
every step. You almost believe your foot 
will sink right into a burial plot, through a 
coffin's rotted timbers, and into a 
ribcage... if a skeletal hand doesn't grab 
your ankle first. 



And it was not easy, sometimes, to 
identify the particular 'guests' (as I 
call the occupants of graveyards in 
Death and Mr Pickwick) because 
inscriptions had sometimes 
weathered away, or were covered in 
lichen. However we managed to find 
three of the four we sought - and I 
must say, there is a peculiar 
satisfaction in coming across the 
right gravestone. 

The first stone we found belonged to 
Klara Metzger-Vespermann, whom 
Holmes describes as "one of those 
lavish productions of nature, a real 
singer." 



Here is an image of her, though her first 
name is misspelt as 'Clara'. She has a 
connection to Death and Mr Pickwick, in 
that she played the part of Asathe in the 
Munich premier of Der Freischutz, and the 
composer of that opera, Carl Maria von 
Weber, described her performance as 
"uniaue and unattainable”. As you will 
recall, the Death and Mr Pickwick version 
of Der Freischutz is based upon a 
Bohemian legend, involving a certain 
Georg Schmid, and one can think of 
Asathe as corresponding to the barmaid 
whom Schmid loved. 

Holmes also says of Klara: "Her genius for 
music was so decided, and so passionately 
did she devote herself to her art, that in 
songs of pathos and tenderness, she 
appeared to live only for the beautiful 
melody.” 




Holmes also says of Klara: "Her genius for music was so 
decided, and so passionately did she devote herself to 
her art, that in songs of pathos and tenderness, she 
appeared to live only for the beautiful melody. 

As you can see from the inscription, Klara died before she 
was twenty-eight years old. Holmes though makes a 
mistake, and says that she died before she was twenty- 
one. He adds that she “fell victim to the blunders of an 
ignorant physician, who negligent^ allowed a simple 
disorder to become a malignant one.” 

But as I took at that mistake about Klara's age, it is 
indicative of something Peter discovered about Holmes, 
when planning our tour: that Holmes makes quite a few 
errors, and indeed Peter got the impression that Holmes's 
understanding of Munich was rather superficial. I am 
wondering, indeed, just how truthful Holmes was. Could 
Holmes have deliberately towered Klara's age, so as to 
make the toss of her talent seem even more tragic? 

I will return to the graveyard tomorrow... 


Noel Chevalier Does this make poor Kl 
of the notorious "27 Club"? 

https://en.rn.wikipedia.org/wiki/27_Club 


• inaugural member 


a 


27 Club - Wikipedia 


N WIKIPEDIA.ORG 


jjr Death and Mr Pickwick What a brilliant observation, Noell 
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Peter Stadlera follows up yesterday's fine 
feline-dominated post by Sir Pelzi with 
the true explanation of the slang term for 
gin, 'Old Tom', Note in particular the 
wonderful drawing by Cruikshank, with an 
Old Tom drinks dispenser in the shape of a 
coffin. (Which by coincidence links nicely 
to my own graveyard-themed post of 
today.) Many thanks, Peter ana Sir Pelzi! 

“I also did some research on the Old Tom 
mystery and found the real facts on Old 
Tom. In 1829 and 1836 famous illustrator 
George Cruikshank published separate 
engravings depicting gin shops. The 1836 
version appeared in Cnarles Dickens’ book 
of short stories about everyday life, 
Sketches by Boz, and portrayed a 
conspicuous barrel with ‘Ola Tom 549’ 
painted on the side. 



”ln 1829, Cruikshank had not been as kind to 
the drinking classes: ‘Old Tom’ growls at the 
viewer from the exterior of an over-sized 
coffin that dominates the gin-soaked scene.’ 
But alas, growls are not purrs and 
Cruikshank’s illustrations, printed years 
before Boord’s Cat and Barrel, show an 
absence of cats. 

In the 1903 Boord’s decision, the judge 
acknowledges that ‘The precine (sic) origin 
of the term “Old Tom” as applied to 
sweetened gin is lost in obscurity’ and refers 
to one of the trial’s exhibits, ‘one of the 
early sin labels... (on which) the figure of 
“Ola lom” appears as a human being. ’ And 
here is where the curiosity of drinks 
historians really kills the cat. One of 
London’s distilleries that endured from the 
late 1 8th century through the 1 9th was 
Hodge’s which satin Church Street, near 
Lambeth Palace. 



“Hodge’s partner was distiller 
Thomas Chamberlain whose 
apprentice in turn was Thomas 
Norris. After his apprenticeship, 
Norris crossed the river to Covent 
Garden (Great Russell Street) to 
open a gin palace supplied by 
Hodge’s Distillery. In honour of his 
old boss, Norris named one of the 
gins his palace served ‘Old Tom’, 
himself being the younger of the 
two. Chamberlain may very well be 
the ‘human being’ to which the 
Boord’s decision refers. 



“Thirty years before the ruling, 
British author, Reverend Dr. 
Ebenezer Cobham Brewer, 
published the anecdote under the 
entry for ‘Old Tom - A specially 
potent gin,’ in his 1870 work, 
Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, right before the entry for 
Tom and Jerry’, a term which 
itself has since become 
synonymous with a cartoon cat and 
the subject of another post we 
have already had.” 
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Pickwick Papers 

Autnon Charles Dickens (1812-1870) Title: Pickwick Papers plot summaiy 
Published: 1836 Timeline: 1828 - 1830 You can follow me on Twitler! Pickwick 
Papers. Sel In England In 1828, me s... 

IPSOFACTODOTMEWORDPRESS.COM 


David Whittaker has just found this page, which has 
a nice summary of The Pickwick Papers. Also, a good 
illustration, https://ipsofactodotme.wordpress.com/ 
2016/10/16/pickwick-papers/ 

Steve Szilagyi What a strange way to dissect a book! I wonder 
how they'd handle "Death and Mr. Pickwick"? Would readers be 
advised to skip the tales and digressions? 

Zj Death and Mr Pickwick Hi Steve - Yfes, I take that point, 
and I don't like that aspect of the review myself, but I have 
come across that attitude before, even among hard-core 
Pickwick fans. For me, the tales are crucial, but the idea 
that they can be skipped is quite common. All the best 
Stephen 

Like Reply Ql December 14. 2016 at 12:44pm 

jji Death and Mr Pickwick Perhaps I should add.Steve, that 
for many years the view circulated that Dickens had simply 
taken the tales from a drawer, and plugged them into 
Pickwick. That view was finally refuted by Professor Bob 
Patten, and nowadays people take a more integrated view 
of the work. All the best Stephen 
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Peter Stadlera has just shared this post by 
Mimi Matthews, of a Cruikshank picture, 
which I am re-sharing. I have never heard 
the expression 'raining pitchforks', but 
apparently it was once used. I have just 
found this about the phrase: "Apparently 
it began with D Humphreys, who wrote in 
1815: 'I'll be even with you, if it rains 
pitchforks, tines downwards.*” Oddly 
enough, the French say 'll pleut des 
hallebardes' (raining halberds) while the 
Germans have 'Es regnet Heugabeln' 
(pitchforks, again). 

“Lots of great detail in this 1835 hand- 
colored engraving by George Cruikshank. 
Titled: Very Unpleasant Weather, or, the 
Old Saying Verified ‘Raining Cats, Dogs, & 
Pitchforks.’" 

(Yale Center for British Art) 
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I am still in the Alter Sudfriedhof 
cemetery, on my Death and Mr 
Pickwick Christmas tour of Munich 
with Peter Stadlera... 

The next grave of interest to us 
belonged to Peter von Winter 
(sometimes called Peter Winter) 
who is described on Wikipedia as a 
"a German opera composer who 
followed Mozart and preceded 
Weber, acting as a bridge between 
the two in the development of 
German opera." 



Edward Holmes says of Winter: "Everyone 
who knew him speaks well of him. At a 
sale of his musical effects which took 
place a short time ago, the slightest 
remembrance that could be procured was 
eagerly grasped at. Winter was a tall man 
with a rather austere cast of 
countenance; his manners were what the 
Germans expressively term 'grob' 
(something between surly and deficient in 
politesse) but under this rough husk he 
had all the friendliness and sincerity 
which characterise his countrymen." Klara 
Metzger-Verspermann, whose grave 
featured in yesterday's post, was Winter's 
pupil - and indeed, Holmes describes her 
as Winter's 'best pupil'. 



► Klara Metzger-Verspermann, whose 
grave featured in yesterday's post, 
was Winter's pupil - and indeed, 
Holmes describes her as Winter's 
'best pupil'. 








The gallery had important works by 
the likes of Rembrandt, Velazquez 
and Rubens, and Holmes in 
particular notes that the gallery 
featured the work of the Dutch 
animal artist Frans Snyders, and he 
remarks that Snyders "is as great in 
the fury of his maddened and 
ensanguined boars and dogs as the 
others are in the expressions of 
human beings". I have posted 
Snyders' Wild Boar Hunt, c 1650s. 



A grave we could not find, though, belonged to the 
composer Johann Nepomuk von Poissl. Holmes 
merely describes him as "the director of the royal 
concerts" and adds that von Poissl "distinguishes 
himself much for his liberality and encouragement to 
ingenious young artists." I have found an image of 
von Poissl, but in the absence of his stone, there is 
the black-and-white picture of me on the cemetery 
bench, taken in the hope that von Poissl's stone 
might be somewhere in the background. 
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I am afraid, though, that at this 
point I was struck with a severe 
attack of the occupational hazard 
known as 'Historian's Thirst', which 
could be remedied in only one 
way. . . 

More from Munich tomorrow. 
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The other day, Martin Hulsenboom, the Dutch 
translator of Dr Syntax, posted a Dr Syntax 
plagiarism by the artist Charles Williams. This 
inspired Peter Stadlera to take a look at the 
career of Williams, and Peter has discovered 
that Williams did another work, which was 
obviously inspired by Syntax, featuring a 
character called Doctor Prosody. I have never 
heard of Prosody before, and the important 
thing here is that he is even closer to Mr 
Pickwick than Dr Syntax, because Prosody is fat. 
This is of major importance in understanding 
how Pickwick developed, so Peter deserves a big 
round of applause for this post. 



"Charles Williams (died 1830) was a British 
caricaturist, etcher and illustrator. He was chief 
caricaturist between 1799 & 1815 for the leading 
British publisher S.W. Fores. He worked in a style 
similar to James Gillray. In his earlier works, 
Williams used the pseudonyms Ansell or Argus; 
with George Cruikshank and others he illustrated 
The Every-Day Book by William Hone, edited 
1825-26. 


ing 
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“Williams was the first of many 
who caricatured the 1st Duke of 
Wellington; he published a drawing 
of him in September 1808, during 
the Peninsular War, in which the 
Duke cuts off the pigtail of French 
general Jean-Andoche Junot, 
defeated at the Battle of Vimeiro. 





”1 especially liked his illustrations for The Tour of 
Doctor Prosody, in search of the antique and the 
picturesque ( 1821). Here we see Doctor Prosody 
entertained after the manner of the Ancients (had to 
think about Stephen and me in the Hofbrauhaus in 
Munich), then we see that Doctor Prosody discovers a 
Curious Relic of Antiquity, after that we see how 
Doctor Prosody clears up the Antiquities of Iona (had 
to think about our trip to the Siidlicher Friedhof in 
Munich) and last and not least we see Doctor Prosody 
fishing for pearls in the Isle of Sky.” 






21 


Marlin Hulsenboom I wouldn't be surprised If Doctor Prosody Is. at least 
partly, inspired by Doctor Johnson. 

Like Reply Ol December 15, 2016 at 6:46pm 
H Stephen Jarvis What makes you think that, Martin? The title of his 
adventures seems to echo Dr Syntax. And Indeed, his name refers to 
language, just as Syntax's name does. All the best Stephen 


Peter Stadiera Hi Martin, there's a similarity in his outward 
appearance to Dr Johnson I think. All the best Peter Stadiera 
Like Reply - December 16, 2016 at7:49am 
Martin Hulsenboom That's what I meant its the outward 
resemblance. As a matter of fact there is a Syntax illustration by 
Rowlandson (from the second tour, if I'm not mistaken), where you can 
see Syntax accidentally buying his own book at an auction. On the left 
there is a figure who cannot be anyone else than Dr Johnson. 


Xt| Martin Hulsenboom Here is the Rowlandson's Doctor Syntax 
engraving with 'Dr Johnson’ standing on the left glancing at a book. 
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You will recall that I recently posted an 
article in which I proposed that Jacob 
Marley was Robert Seymour in disguise. 
Well, here is a fascinating piece which 
David Whittaker has found, which goes 
over similar ground to my article - but 
instead suggests that Bob Cratchit is really 
Robert Seymour. That hadn't occurred to 
me. But of course Bob is short for Robert. 
And Cratchit is reminiscent of 'scratch it' 
which might refer to etching. This, 
combined with my own piece, suggests 
that A Christmas Carol might be drenched 
in Dickens's guilt about Seymour! 

http://scroogestudies.blogspot.co.uk/201 
6/07/stave-1 -bob-cratchit-in- 
tank_27.html?spref=fb 



[DICKENS, Charles]. SEYMOUR, Robert. Sketchbook 
containing 88 pen-and-ink drawings, each with 
manuscript caption beneath the image, ten hand 
colored, each signed 

View [DICKENS, Charles!- SEYMOUR, Robeit Sketchbook containing 88 pen- 


David Whittaker has also posted this link to an 
old Christies auction in which a sketchbook of 
Seymour's was one of the lots. I remember this 
item coming up for auction. I strongly suspect 
that it isn't genuine, for two reasons. Firstly, the 
drawings are signed 'J.Gent' and I have never 
come across the use of this pseudonym by 
Seymour. The only pseudonym I can recall 
Seymour using is Shortshanks, and this was very 
early in his career. By the time the sketches in 
the sketchbook appeared, iec. 1834-1836, 
Seymour was very well known, and he would 
have had no need of a pseudonym. Also, the 
drawing shown beside the lot description is 
similar to one by Seymour, but it is not exactly 
the same. Perhaps J. Gent' is the artist, and he 
is copying Seymour. Nonetheless, the item is still 
interesting. 

http://www.christies.com/lotfinder/Lot/dickens 

-charles-seymour-robert-sketchbook-containing- 

8S-5280668-details.aspx/ 
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When you enter the Munich Opera House, the first 
thing you see are naked group-photos, such as the 
one I have posted of a human nude pyramid under 
the chandelier. So below is a picture of me, under 
chandelier... alone and fully-clothed. 






Seymour's brother-in-law (and first cousin) Edward 
Holmes wrote in A Ramble Among the Musicians of 
Germany: “The opera house at Munich is, like others I 
have mentioned, in the neighbourhood of beautiful 
gardens; for its internal embellishments and decorations, 
size, scenery and above all its orchestra, it is hardly 
rivalled in Berlin - certainly not elsewhere in Germany. ” 
Admittedly, a couple of fires in the nineteenth centuiy, 
and a Second Work) War bombing raid in the twentieth, 
mean that the opera house today is not the same building 
as the one that Holmes saw. But it is hugely 
impressive. . .with the emphasis on the huge. Indeed, it 
has the world's third largest stage. The best way to 
appreciate this 2500 square metre expanse is to go on a 
backstage tour, as Peter Stadlera and I did. 
Unfortunately, photos aren't allowed on stage, but in this 
post you will see other features of the opera house and 
its decorations, including busts of Verdi and Bellini, AND 
a portrait of a composer whose grave Peter and I saw, 
and which I posted about yesterday, namely Peter von 
Winter. 












But once again, I was overcome by thirst, brought on 
this time by thoughts of opera singers' hard-working 
vocal cords, which created a sympathetic dryness in 
my throat. Fortunately, the remedy was nearby, at a 
Christmas market-stall, in the form of a glass of 

Gluhwein with added Kirsch 

More tomorrow. . . . 
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Yesterday, Peter Stadlera posted about 
the caricaturist Charles Williams, who 
produced a Dr Syntax plagiarism. Well, 
Peter decided to investigate the story 
behind one of Williams's drawings • and 
found this amazing material about a 
female boxer. 

“We’ve already had some posts about 
famous pugilists, but did you ever hear 
about The Boxing Baroness? Well, here she 
comes, painted by Charles Williams (the 
caricaturist I featured in yesterday's post). 
This original etching portrays the 
notorious Lady Barrymore in full pugilistic 
stance. This woman, fashionably dressed 
in the mode of 1819, was an actual boxer. 





“In her youth, Mary Ann Pierce, ‘Lady 
Barrymore’ had been a beauty and 
the mistress of Richard Barry, the 7th 
Earl of Barrymore (1769 - 1793), a 
notorious rake known as Hellgate (his 
brothers were Newgate (after the 
prison) and Cripplegate (due to a 
deformity) and his sister Billingsgate 
because she swore like a fishwife). 
The marriage was an unhappy one 
and he seems to have abandoned 
Mary Ann by the beginning of the 
1820’s when her descent into the 
gutter led to her notoriety. 




“She was often found insensible 
around the Drury Lane area of 
London, sometimes almost naked, 
and, if she wasn’t insensible, all 
too prone to using her fists, 
especially on the watchmen trying 
to arrest her, hence her sobriquet 
of ‘The Boxing Baroness’. 




“Mary Ann’s is a tragic story: although she 
cuffed Beadles and police officers and swore 
at the magistrates, once she was in prison 
and away from the gin-shops she behaved 
with so much decency and propriety that Mr 
Nodder, the governor of Tothilt Fields 
Bridewell, appointed her as a matron to look 
after the female prisoners whilst she was 
detained. He often declared that he could 
not have selected a more fit person to act in 
that capacity and always regretted her 
release from prison as she invariably made 
straight for the nearest sin-shop ana ‘in half 
an hour after she might be seen staggering 
through the streets, followed by a crowd of 
idlers, plaguing and annoying the wretched 
woman’. At last her lifestyle caught up with 
her. On Mary Ann’s last appearance at Bow 
Street her appearance lea the official to 
believe her ‘in a consumption’ and she told 
Mr Minshull that ‘it was her last appearance 
on that stage’. 
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“Just before her death she was taken to the station house 
in Covent Garden twice, both times being wearily 
discharged. The last time Mary Ann, knowing her end was 
near, told the superintendent Mr Thomas, as she left, 
that ‘I have given you a great deal of trouble, Sir, but I 
shall not give you much more. It is almost over with me. ’ 
The superintendent told her to go home and go to bed as 
she was clearly ill and although she promisedto do so she 
instead went to a gin-shop. Finally arriving back at her 
lodging, a miserable attic at No. 8 Charles Street (now 
called Macklin Street), Drury Lane, it was clear that she 
would not survive the night and around midnight the 
lodging house keeper came to the station to see Mr 
Thomas. This kindly man went straight to the house as he 
thought she must have met with ill- treatment but found 
that she had died ten minutes before he got there. She 
died in the early hours of the 9th October, 1832 and her 
cause of death was suffocation, occasioned by the 
excessive use of spirituous liquors. Mary Ann was burled 
on the 23rd October 1832 atSt Giles in the Field.” 
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Scraps and Sketches: Miscellaneity, Commodity 
Culture and Comic Prints, 1820-40 


David Whittaker has posted this 
link to a downloadable article I 
read a while ago, about the rise of 
scrapbooks in Seymour's era. Its 
author, Professor Brian Maidment, 
is a huge admirer of Seymour, and 
indeed he is currently working on a 
book about Seymour's art. 

http://www.19.bbk.ac.uk/article/ 

10.16995/ntn.462/ 



Dickensian Intemperance: The Representation of 
the Drunkard in ‘The Drunkard’s Death’ and The 
Pickwick Papers 


► And here's a link to another article 
David Whittaker has found, in the 
same series of papers, which 
discusses the drunkenness in The 
Pickwick Papers. I actually heard 
the author present this paper live. 

► http://www.19.bbk.ac.uk/article/ 
10.16995/ntn.528/ 
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Still on the Death and Mr Pickwick 
Christmas Tour of Munich... 


In Death and Mr Pickwick, Seymour is 
shown at work on "a grand painting, a 
work capturing the multiplicity of 
Germanic myths on a single canvas." 
Seymour did in fact produce such a 
painting, but it has been lost. In all 
likelihood, though, one of the myths 
featured would have been the Wild Night 
Huntsman, because we have the evidence 
of a woodcut on that subject by Seymour, 
which I have posted today. This myth 
inspired an episode in Der Freischutz, the 
Skeleton Chase scene. But what other 
Germanic myths might Seymour have 
painted? 



Possibly the Krampus, a horned 
figure I encountered in Munich; 
Krampus is a sort of Germanic anti- 
Santa, who punishes naughty 
children at Christmas, and who is 
becoming better known in the USA. 



And possibly too Father Rhine, or 
Rhenus Pater, a Germanic river 
god. Peter Stadlera pointed out to 
me a statue of Father Rhine in the 
distance as we walked along the 
streets of Munich. 




Indeed, Seymour's woodcut of the 
Wild Night Huntsman is accompanied 
by a poem, and one verse mentions 
the great river: 

The Rhine flows bright, but its waves 
'ere long 

Must hear a voice of war 

And a clash of spears our hills among 

And a trumpet from afar ; 

And the brave on a bloody turf must 
lie 

For the Wild Night Huntsman hath 
gone by! 

Back in Munich tomorrow! 
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SPORTING CHRONICLE. 

JHE RING. 


BATTLE between MARTEN and GYBLETTS, 
FOR ONE HUNDRED SOVEREIGNS A-SIDE. 


Pugilism forms part of the background to the 
emergence of The Pickwick Papers, and Peter 
Stadlera's latest post is about a nineteenth- 
century boxing match. Peter mentions a 
character who is namedropped in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, Frosty-Faced Fogo, and you will recall 
that many of Fogo's descendants turned up at 
the recent revival of the Daffy Club. 


“In 1827 we read in Bell's Life in London and 
Sporting Chronicle about a fight reported as 
‘The Battle between Marten and Gybletts’. The 
description is graphic and detailed, and gives a 
wonderful insight into the bare-knuckle sport. 
The newspaper makes it clear that the prize 
fight had to take place outside London, and was 
originally scheduled for Marlborough, but it \ 
stopped by the ‘beaks’. From this report, it i 
clear that the colourful language and names 
associated with modern boxing came from such 
times, as one of the promoters of the fight 
named as ‘Frosty Faced Fogo’. 






"’The fight lasted for3 rounds and both men throughout 
shewed unshrinking courage and determined spirit.There 
was no dosing nornugging - nothing unfair - nothing 
which indicated a disposition to escape from the 
consequence of an open, manty, and stand-up fight. As 
far as the men were concerned, they were entitled to the 
highest praise. It was thought that if Marten had gone in 
with more resolution wherine gave Gybletts the first 
dreadful blow on the nose, the event would have been 
soon dedded; but we think Gybletts was not quite so bad 
as his appearance indicated: and, indeed, after he had 
been washed, he declared that there was nothing the 
matter, and that he was as good as when he commenced. 
Marten, too, was uninjured, except from the 
derangement of his left eye: so that, in fact, it might 
have been still the battle of either man.... (But) when 
Marten's friends thought he was in a fairway to justify 
their confidence, a person was seen to quit the side of 
the ropes with a paper in his hand, as if be had been 
making memorandums, and almost Immediately 
afterwards, four constables entered the outer circle, and 
drawing their staves from their breasts, approached the 
ropes, as if intending to take the men into custody. The 
belligerents and their seconds instantly retreated to their 
post-chaises, and all was at an end, to the complete 
disappointment of the spectators.’ 



“Well, yesterday I was watching a first round match 
of the Darts Championship and guess whom I saw? A 
chap calling himself 'Frosty The Throwman’. Actually 
his name is Mark Frost. Well, yesterday red-hot 
reigning World Champion Gary Anderson (‘The Flying 
Scotsman’) melted him in 3 sets. Anderson, winner of 
the past two years, took the first set without 
dropping a set until Frost dramatically scored a 
bullseye check-out before celebrating with a fun- 
loving crowd. Even when losing Frosty always had a 
broad grin on his face.” 
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The other day, I posted a link 
about a drawing of Bob Cratchit, 
by Valerie Kenyon, in which Valerie 
had based Cratchit on Seymour. 
Well, Valerie has now posted some 
more pictures of A Christmas 
Carol, and included fascinating 
commentary on how the pictures 
came about. You can see the post 
here : http : / /scroogestudies . blogsp 
ot.co.uk/ 
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Continuing the Death and Mr 
Pickwick Christmas Tour of 
Munich... 

Here, Peter Stadlera and I are 
enjoying a little light snack... 


► Just prior to eating Flammkuchen, 
we went to a location Edward 
Holmes mentions in his Ramble 
Among the Musicians of Germany: 
the 'palace garden', or the Hofgarten 
in the centre of the city. He 
describes ringing a doorbell there, so 
that he can be escorted to the 
nearby art gallery: "For a visitor who 
wishes to enjoy the pleasures of the 
gallery, all that is required is that he 
render his person at a reasonable 
hour under the arcade of the palace 
garden, and by raising his hand to a 
bell, and giving it an indifferent jerk, 
a soldier will attend him, who will, 
without fee or reward, conduct him 
to the objects of his desire." 



► It was indeed a peculiar sensation 
to think we were looking at the 
very garden Holmes saw. And there 
was even a cellist giving an open- 
air performance... no doubt the 
ghost of Holmes was nearby, 
listening... 

► More Munich to come! 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post opens 
with Pierce Egan's Tom Et Jerry 
visiting a coffee-shop, and then takes 
us to another disreputable coffee 
establishment known to Hogarth... 

“Today we see Tom Et Jerry at a 
Coffee Shop near the Olympic (The 
Olympic Pavilion, which opened in 
1806 and was built by the late Mr 
Philip Astley, was located at the 
junction of Drury Lane, Wych Street 
and Newcastle Street; in March 1849 
it burnt to the ground and was 
reopened in December 1849). 




“When I saw that picture I had to think about 
Tom King's Coffee House (later known as Moll 
King's Coffee House). Tom King's Coffee House 
was a notorious establishment in Covent 
Garden, London in the mid-18th century. 
Open from the time the taverns shut until 
dawn, it was ostensibly a coffee house, but 
in reality served as a meeting place for 

E restitutes and their customers. You’ll see 
ere Hogarth’s depiction of Moll and Tom 
King’s coffee-shack from The Four Times of 
Day (1736). Though it is early morning, the 
night has only just begun for the drunken 
rakes and prostitutes spilling out of the 
coffeehouse. By refusing to provide beds, the 
Kings ensured tnat they never risked charges 
of brothel-keeping, but the venue was 
nevertheless a rowdy drinking den and a 
favourite target for the moral reformers of 
the day. 



“On Tom’s death in 1739 as a result 
of alcoholism the coffee house 
became known as Moll King’s 
Coffee House, but the business 
continued much as before. Moll, 
however, took to drinking and 
became more quarrelsome, and 
the reputation of the shack for bad 
behaviour and violence worsened. 





“Moll would also occasionally 
fleece inebriated patrons by 
littering their tables with broken 
crockery and then presenting them 
a bill for the damages, confident 
that they were too drunk to realise 
that they were being taken 
advantage of. 



► “To get more of a feeling of the 
coffee houses back then I want to 
close this post with A Mad Dos J ' n a 
Coffeehouse by Thomas 
Rowlandson, c. 1800.” 
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SOUTH OP IRELAND 


CHATTEBTON. 


► Part of the function of Death and 
Mr Pickwick, and this facebook 
page, is to show how HUGE a 
phenomenon Pickwick was. Well, 
Peter Stadlera's latest post is about 
someone observing the Pickwick 
phenomenon, and writing "The 
extended popularity of Pickwick is 
certainly without parallel in the 
history of English literature". I just 
want to throw that quote in the 
face of that disgraceful New York 
Times reviewer. Well done, Peter, 
for bringing this writer to our 
attention. 



“In Lady Chatterton's book Rambles in the 
South of Ireland during the year 1838, I 
found a marvellous mention of The Pickwick 
Papers : "Pickwick happened to reach Davy 
while he was at Damascus, and he read part 
of it for the Pacha, who was so delighted 
with it, that Davy was on one occasion 
summoned to him in the middle of the night 
to finish the reading of some part, in which 
they had been interrupted. The extended 
popularity of Pickwick is certainly without 
parallel in the history of English literature. 

Mr Davy mentioned his having read in Egypt, 
upon another occasion, some passages from 
these unrivalled papers, to a blind 
Englishman, who was in such ecstasy with 
what he heard, that he exclaimed he was 
almost thankful he could not see he was in a 
foreign country, for while he listened, he felt 
completely as though he were again in 
England." What a marvellous description 
indeed of the Pickwick phenomenon. 



“Henrietta Georgiana Marcia 
Lascelles I remonger was born at 24 
Arlington Street, Piccadilly, 

London, on 11 November 1806 and 
died at Baddesley Clinton Hall on 6 
February 1876, aged 69. Her first 
book, Aunt Dorothy's Tales, was 
published anonymously in two 
volumes in 1837. Two years later 
came Rambles in the South of 
Ireland, whose first edition sold 
out in a few weeks. After this she 
wrote many tales, novels, poems, 
and accounts of travels under the 
name Georgiana Chatterton.” 
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► Here I am, exploring the wonders 
of the Punjab Palace restaurant in 
Munich... 



► The three components of the meal 
I ate - the onion bhaji, the chicken 
tikka masala and the paratha - 
were not only delicious, they 
tasted slightly different from their 
British Indian counterparts, adding 
a new level of fascination. I think 
the Punjab Palace should become 
the official Death and Mr Pickwick 
German curry restaurant 





► You will also see, gathered round 
the table, Peter Stadlera’s wife 
Edda, my wife Elaine, and Peter 
and Edda's friend Barbara. 



► Another highlight of the Death and 
Mr Pickwick Christmas tour of 
Munich was the historic first 
meeting between myself and Sir 
Pelzi, the official Death and Mr 
Pickwick cat. I can confirm that Sir 
Pelzi is VERY cute. 



► Sir Pelzi came to my knee because 
he wanted to discuss the literary 
merits of Death and Mr 
Pickwick .. though admittedly I did 
have some meat paste on my 
finger at the time! 
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Sir Pelzi is developing into an important 
commentator on art and history. Although, 
under normal circumstances, it might be 
difficult to share this latest post on the 
Death and Mr Pickwick timeline, because 
it doesn't specifically relate to DaMP or 
The Pickwick Papers, hey, it IS nearly 
Christmas, and I think at this time of year 
we can relax the rules a bit! So enjoy this 
post - I had never heard of the artist 
nicknamed ‘the Raphael of cats’ whom Sir 
Pelzi now comments on! (And actually, the 
original Raphael DOES get a brief mention 
in Death and Mr Pickwick, when Seymour 
visits the gallery in Corsham, so Sir Pelzi's 
discussion of 'the Raphael of cats' is in fact 
a new cat's-eye perspective on my novel!) 



► “Do you know the ‘Raphael of 
Cats’? I didn't but Sir Pelzi knew 
him and told me what he knows 
about that chap: Gottfried Mind 
(1768-1814, Swiss) was known as 
the Raphael of Cats because of his 
talent in depicting the cat in art. 
Mind was autistic and suffered 
throughout his life from a weak 
constitution. He also created many 
animal carvings. 



► “Mind spent most of his times indoors 
owing to his poor health. Cats were his 
favourite fellows. Often, while painting, 
he would have a cat sitting on his back or 
on his shoulders as well as one on the 
table supervising his work. His close 
relationship with cats allowed him to 
sketch them with an elegance that caught 
their true nature. Well, the painter and 
his cats were inseparable and his Minette 
was always by his side. Mind was just 46 
when he succumbed to his increasing poor 
health. This praise of Mind’s work may be 
a little excessive, but his fame as one of 
the earliest of the cat painters is still 
considerable. Thank you Sir Pelzi for 
remembering this great artist!” 
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In the heyday of The Pickwick Papers, people 
often said that something reminded them of 
Pickwick ■ indeed, in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
Seymour's son hears someone say that 
something is just like in Pickwick - but 
nowadays this rare; and so Peter Stadlera's 
latest post is an important revival of this 
aspect of the Pickwick phenomenon... 

“Today let's have a look at the 1 976 album A 
Trick of the Tail by British rockband Genesis. 
Hipgnosis does the honors here, and comes 
up with a Victorian-era style series of 
characters from various walks of life (it kind 
of reminded me of The Pickwick Papers). 
They all seem like illustrations from 1 9th 
century advertisements. There are magical 
creatures and flying spirits. Almost every 
character here can De matched with a song 
from the album. It's fun to guess! 



“This is great stuff, and wonderfully 
representative of the feel of this music- 
after the shift in sound signalled by The 
Lamb, this album was almost a return to 
the sound of the early 70s, albeit slightly 
softer in tone overall. Squonk (I had to 
think of Stephen's character ‘Wonk’ in 
Death and Mr Pickwick) is based on the 
English legend of the squonk, a sad 
creature which roams about wallowing in 
misery and then melts away to tears once 
captured. The song combines a main 
theme written by Rutherford against a 
middle section written by Banks, and was 
designed to sound like Led Zeppelin's 
Kashmir. The lyrics are like fairy tales or 
fables and the music makes you envision 
scenery much as an opera. 



► “One of the fascinating qualities of A Trick Of 
the Tail, is how each song is so entirely 
different from the previous one. The upbeat 
title sons A Trick Of the Tail focuses on a 
‘beast’ character who leaves his own 
kingdom and enters the world of humans. He 
is captured and put on display in a freak 
show after his captors refuse to believe in his 
kingdom, which he claims is covered in gold. 
This song was written by keyboard player 
Tony Banks. His lyrics were based on William 
Golding's 1955 novel, The Inheritors. He 
recalled: ‘It's about a race who were on 
earth before man and it's the story of the last 
survivor of this race. The very last chapter 
deals with our reaction to him whereas the 
rest of the story is his reaction to us. It's 
about an alien with horns and a tail who 
appears in a modern city and how people 
react to him.’ What a great album!” 









Let's start with talk of royalty. . . 

Queen of course get namechecked 
at the start of Death and Mr 
Pickwick, and Freddie Mercury 
actually lived in Munich for a 
while... 






And as for a King. . .here I am 
sitting in front of the statue of the 
King of Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph. 
Edward Holmes says in his book A 
Ramble Among the Musicians of 
Germany "The present king of 
Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, is 
animated by a very praiseworthy 
desire to concentrate in his capital 
all the most celebrated works in 
painting and sculpture." 



But regarding his own statue - 
apparently the King wasn't too fond 
of the design, as he wanted to be 
depicted standing, perhaps in a 
rather Freddie Mercury-esque 
stage pose. However, after his 
death the statue was approved by 
his son Ludwig. 








In 1 845 the theatre moved to 43 
Mullerstrasse, to the garden of a 
restaurant called The Three Lillies. 
Nowadays it's the location of a 
massage parlour. 





Here, I am beside a statue of 
Count Rumford, who created the 
English Gardens in Munich. Holmes 
describes Rumford as "that 
benefactor of mankind” who 
changed "a marshy uninhabitable 
spot of ground into one of the most 
luxurious kind." On this occasion, 
we did not visit Rumford's 
gardens... we will leave that for a 
future trip! 











u 


Michael Segers Strangely, I first learned about Count Rumford In 
Gunther Grass's novel The Flounder and wondered at first if he 
was fictional or historical. 

Like Reply Message O' 18hrs 


jji Death and Mr Pickwick Does Rumford play an important 
part In that novel. Michael? I think, incidentally a new line of 
Investgatlon for 'DaMP Studies' (to coin the name of a 
discipline!) would be to look at fictional representations of 
people connected with DaMP in other novels. All the best 
Stephen 





Of Peter Stadlera Hi Michael, in Munich Benjamin Thompson 
was famous for his Rumford soup, a soup for the poor. In 
addition to that he was involved in the setting up of the 
Engfish Garden. Very best wishes Peter Stadlera 


i,H Michael Segers Peter, in The Flounder, Rumford's soup 
figures prominently - appropriate, since that novel is a sort 
of history of food (and relations between women and men). 


1 
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Chris Nevard has written and 
performed this song about 
Christmas - and there is even an 
appearance by Bertie, the official 
Death and Mr Pickwick dog! 

https://www.facebook.com/nevar 
dmedia/videos/vb.748401 756/101 5 
4890449076757/?type=2&theater 
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Here is Peter Stadlera's latest post, which puts 
the emphasis on duelling. In the early days of 
writing Death and Mr Pickwick, I found that 
people would say that Dickens's Great 
Wlnglebury Duel was the forerunner to the 
duelling scene in Pickwick, and therefore the 
direct inspiration for the latter scene. What 
these people ignored though - and this was 
something I discovered later - was that Seymour 
had a prior interest in duelling too. So one 
cannot simply say that the Great 
Wlnglebury Duel inspired the scene in Pickwick. 
An equal case can be made for Seymour wanting 
to do a duelling scene. 


Buss's picture The Monopolist, which Peter has 
also posted, suggests that Buss wanted to prove 
that he could do Mr Pickwick-style pictures, evei 



though he had been fired from the Pickwick 
project. Of course this desire to prove that he 
was fit to be the Pickwick artist would later 
resurface in his painting Dickens's Dream. 


A 



“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe come 
across Robert Buss assuming the late 
Seymour's mantle and distinctive 
Pickwickian style for the illustrations 
in The Pickwick Papers. Here we see 
Buss’s painting Satisfaction! (Royal 
Academy 1838), in which two 
combatants in a duel lay respectively 
dead and dying, yet content in the 
successful, if illegal, conclusion of 
their matter of honour. Of course I 
had to think about the irascible Dr 
Slammer, the army man who 
challenges Winkle to a duel at 
Rochester (actually it was a secluded 
spot behind Ford Pitt at Chatham). 



► “This second picture by Buss is The 
Monopolist (1840). All these 
characters are quite Pickwickian 
with their costumes and caps, 
aren't they? 




“Dickens also wrote a hilarious tale The Great Winglebury 
Duet (here we have an illustration by Cruikshank) in his 
Sketches by Boz which concerns two fugitives at a local 
inn - Mr. Trott who tries to avoid fighting a duel over a 
woman with Mr. Horace Hunter; ana Ms. Julia Manners 
who comes to the inn in the hope of arranging a secret 
assignation with her young lover. Trottand Julia are 
lodging in separate rooms: and the local mayor Overton 
gets it into his head that Trott is actually Julia's lover. 
With this in mind, he keeps Trott imprisoned at the inn 
(against Trott's will) until midnight, when the unfortunate 
young man is sprited outside to a waiting coach with Julia 
inside it. The coach speeds off; and it is not until it is 
well away from Winglebury that Trott and Julia discover 
the mistake. However all ends well: Trott, an 
impoverished young man, finds that Julia's milBons more 
than compensate for her middle-aged looks; while JuBa 
enjoys the fact that she now has a toyboy all to herself 
(even if he wasn't the toyboy she had actually expected). 
The two of them get married and, it is hoped, Bve 
happily ever after.” 


Pierce Eoan Pierce Egan and Jon Bee maintained there was something 'un- 

was The origin of duelling'. The pugilistic writers were invariably derisive of the 
practice: ’Duel - two testy chaps tiring at each other, un&l they are tired, or one 
drops' (‘Bee's Sportsman's Slang)’. 


Death and Mr Pickwick Hi David - 1 suppose one could summarise the 
situation by saying that although there is a Boxiana, celebrating the 
noble science of pugilism, as far as I am aware there is no Duelianal 
All the best Stephen 



Here is a seasonal item I was 
surprised and delighted to find: a 
brass Christmas plaque, made in 
1973, featuring one of Seymour's 
drawings from The Book of 
Christmas, showing the Norfolk 
coach piled high with turkeys. 


The reverse of the plaque 
mentions Seymour. 




► You'll also see Seymour's drawing, 
which is mentioned on pages 41 5- 
41 6 of Death and /Mr Pickwick 
There it is noted that the coach 
driver, his companion and the 
guard all had beak-like noses, as 
though part turkey themselves. 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


► The American artist Norman 
Rockwell famously did a series of 
Dickens-inspired covers for the 
Christmas editions of the Saturday 
Evening Post. At the start, these 
illustrations were Dickens-esque, 
rather than specifically referring to 
Boz's novels. So for instance, the 
coachman displayed on the 1929 
cover has a lot in common with 
Tony Weller, but he is not actually 
called Weller, but rather 
'Coachman with Whip'. 



iKerrie^ht-istroasi 



However, in due course, and under 
pressure from a new editor, 
Rockwell did eventually refer 
explicitly to Dickens - and so you 
will see Mr Pickwick appearing on 
the 1938 cover, with his identity 
confirmed by the mention of the 
'Muggleton Stagecoach" in the 
background 


Co 

jFatljcr 

Christmas 


► You will also see a picture that 
Rockwell did for the Ladies' Home 
Journal, 'To Father Christmas', 
which has this passage from The 
Pickwick Papers in the margin. 



It's an odd picture, I think, to 
publish at Christmas - the man in 
green (who was perhaps inspired 
by Jingle) looks untrustworthy to 
me. I think his intention is to get 
his associate drunk, and then steal 
his wallet! 


w 

J 
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Although normally I don't post things about Dickens's non- 
Pickwick works, an exception to this is A Christmas Carol, 
not only because it is mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick but also because, as I said in an article I posted 
recently, there are reasons for thinking that Jacob Marley 
is Robert Seymour in disguise. 

Well, Michael Sesers has posted a link to an opera based 
on the Carol, by Bernard Herrmann, which Michael says is 
one of at least nine operas based on the work. Here is the 
link to the first part. 

https: / / www.youtube.com/ watch?v=ZCnqv3elkdU 


December 23 



How To Make An Authentic Victorian Christmas 
Pudding 


Following on from Michael Segers' 
post about an opera based on A 
Christmas Carol, here is another 
Caro/-related item, posted by 
Peter Stadlera. 



http://bust.com/eat-me/18789- 
victorian-christmas-pudding. html 


A 
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Death and Mr Pickwick of course 
deals with the question of the origins 
of The Pickwick Papers, with Dickens 
deliberately airbrushingout 
Seymour's true role in the work. 

Well, as Peter Stadlera says in his 
latest post, George Cruikshank was 
involved in similar disputes, with 
both Dickens and Harrison Ainsworth. 

“George Cruikshank was a a frequent 
illustrator of books by William 
Harrison Ainsworth (1805-1882), a 
very popular historical novelist 
during the Victorian era. In 
particular, he provided the 
illustrations for Ainsworth's novel The 
Miser's Daughter, published in 1842. 



“That is a historical romance that 
describes a young man pursuing the 
daughter of a miserly rich man during the 
18th century. A play version was put on by 
Edward Stirling at the Adelphi in October 
1842. Another version was produced byT. 

P. Taylor in November 1842 at the City of 
London Theatre. In April 1872, a version of 
The Miser's Daughter, called Hilda, was 
produced for the Adelphi Theatre by 
Andrew Halliday. This prompted 
Cruikshank, on 6 April 1872, to write a 
letter to The Times about the theatrical 
production. In the letter, Cruikshank was 
upset that his name was left out of credits 
for the play and claimed that the idea for 
the novel came from himself, not from 
Ainsworth, and that he should be given 
credit as an author. 



► “This provoked a controversy 
between the two. Cruikshank's 
illustrations are realistic and 
reveal many scenes from the 
novel, including a fight in one 
titled The Jacobite Club Pursued 
by the Guard. 



“His illustrations carried over to 
the novel edition, besides three 
woodcut portraits and twenty steel 
etchings that were included in the 
magazine edition. 





“Cruikshank said that he created the 
illustrations before Ainsworth wrote the 
novel. Well, Cruikshank also had a 
controversy with Dickens - they had a 
very public falling out when Cruikshank 
took credit for Oliver Twist, claiming that 
he had suggested the plot to Dickens. 
Every reader of Death and Mr Pickwick 
will think about Robert Seymour now. 

I have also found another fascinating 
illustration, similar to Buss's Dickens' 
Dream, a fanciful Illustration by George 
Cruikshank of The Artist Among His 
Characters. They appear to have a life of 
their own, and one of them is sketching 
the artist, as he too is apparently a 
figment of the imagination.” 
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Well, it's Christmas Eve! A lot of Death and 
Mr Pickwick-thinss have happened this year - 
from the tour of Pickwick pubs in 
Switzerland, to the Edward Holmes tour of 
Munich; from the revival of the Daffy Club 
after 175 years, to the nominations for two 
major literary prizes. And this was the year 
too when the 'scary clown' craze 
happened... which as we know, has its origins 
in The Pickwick Papers. And today, I want to 
send a huge thank you to all Death and Mr 
Pickwick fans 1 . And there are some who 
deserve extra-special thanks. 

Top of the list is Peter Stadlera. Peter's 
wonderful enthusiasm for Death and Mr 
Pickwick is amazing. His posts truly extend 
the scope of this page, and they take the 
appreciation of the novel into many, many 
new directions. Thank you, from the bottom 
of heart, Peter. And thanks too to your wife, 
Edda. 



Next, I must thank David Whittaker, who 
has become a major new force on this 
page. I hope you will continue to post all 
sorts of fascinating new perspectives on 
the book, David. 

Another person who deserves great thanks 
is Michael Segers. Michael adds many 
comments to posts, which are always 
welcome, but I must pay special tribute to 
him for his series celebrating the 400th 
anniversary of the death of Cervantes. A 
superb set of posts, Michael, which I shall 
never forget. 

And I must give HUGE thanks to my 
fantastic wife Elaine, not only for putting 
up with me, but for being the principle 
photographer of my DaMP exploits. 




And thank you to many others: David 
Goldsmith, Frank Bouchier-Hayes, Monica 
Bosson, Joy Vick, Alex Joanides, Pat 
Heery, Luke Williams, Chris and Ali 
Nevard, Jamie and Margaret Johnston, 
Greg Holmes, John Thomas McElheny, 
David Snowdon, Ian Keable, Beryl Kelner 
Cook, Steve Szilagyi, Nuria Reina Bachot, 
Martin Hulsenboom, Anthony Abbot, Wong 
Sarah, Andrew Kirschner, Sally England, 
Herb Moskovitz, Angela Oster, Brian 
Connoley, Neil Finlayson. Burt 
Thompson... I am sure I nave forgotten 
some people there, for which I apologise, 
but extensive Pickwickian research in 
public houses does eventually take its toll 
on one's memory! And congratulations 
again to Danny Stalder ana Jim Shea, who 
gave us the first DaMP wedding! 



oil 

ho 




And let's not forget the wonderful 
contributions of the official pets - 
Sir Pelzi the cat, Dory the parrot, 
Gypsy the cockatiel and the newest 
official pet, Bertie the dog. Sadly, 
we lost Michael Segers' cat, Lady, 
this year - although Lady was not 
an official pet, she was loved 
greatly by Sir Pelzi, who saw her as 
his Dulcinea across the sea... we 
shall not forget her. 



In 2017 my workload will be 
immense, as research and writing 
for my next book truly kicks in. I 
shall continue doing my posts, but 
through sheer lack of time I may 
have to take a different tack: I 
have now accumulated many one- 
off DaMP- related pictures, which 
are fascinating in their own right, 
but which don't require much 
commentary. So, many more of 
these will appear as my posts. 



I also hope that others will be interested 
in doing guest posts', either as one-offs or 
as a short series, as this will allow me to 
step back a bit, and devote more time to 
my next book. Do contact me if you have 
an idea for a guest post. (And if you don't 
have an idea. ..check out the wikipedia 
page for the area where you live, or 
anywhere you might visit. You will be 
amazed at the number of places that have 
associations to people mentioned in Death 
and Mr Pickwick. Why not take a photo in 
a pub or restaurant near a DaMP-related 
location?) As many of you know, 
sometimes I think of this page as forming 
an 'online museum', symbolised by the e- 
flipbook which has now reached its 
twelfth volume. This is important work, 
and it should continue. 
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David Goldsmith has posted this very interesting piece 
after seeing a famous 1951 movie based on A Christmas 

"Christmas greetings, Stephen. 

Yesterday we ventured to the BFI Southbank to see the 
'Alastair Sim 1 black-and-white (and somewhat dark, in the 
telling) version of Scrooge (recommended). 

The excellent briefing notes which the BFI always provide 
for punters at these screenings reads . . . 

"Big Screen Classics 
A Christmas Carol 

The post-war burgeoning of British Dickens films came to 
an end with Scrooge in f951 and The Pickwick Papers in 
1 952, both from the Renown company. Renown had 
already handled the reissue of the 1933 Monogram Oliver 
Twist in 1 947, and then made these two most competent 
dramatisations...” 

From my point of view, the timing is interesting, since it 
ties in with the huge development of the 1 95 1 Festival of 
Britain (including Royal Festival Hall) ... which is where I 
work. There's a kind of logic to post-war Britain falling 
upon Dickens as part of rooting for history to plan for a 
better future ... after the horror of WW2 . " 


https:/ 


v. youtube . com / watch?/=97PwRDfHBtg 
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And David Whittaker has also 
posted about a link about A 
Christmas Carol, and this piece 
mentions Pickwick. . 

http: / /lithub.com/the-ghost-of- 
christmas-cheer/ 



December 24 


And here is a post arising from the recent 
Death and Mr Pickwick trip to Munich. ..we 
now have an official Death and Mr 
Pickwick German curry restaurant! 

“Today I was on a very important mission. 

I told the proprietor of the Punjab Palace 
restaurant about the honour of being 
appointed the official Death and Mr 
Pickwick curry restaurant in Germany. He 
was very moved and put up this precious 
document in the entrance area of his 
restaurant for all future guests to see. He 
had a look at the Death and Mr Pickwick 
facebook site and liked Stephen's post of 
19th of December. Now they all have a 
Merry Christmas and a five star rating for 
all the years to come.” 




December 24 


l 



Here are some Christmassy 
Pickwickian pictures posted by 
Peter Stadlera... 

“In todays post we have a look at 
cartoons of Mr Pickwick from Holly 
Leaves, the 1934 Christmas number 
of the Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News by Henry 
Harris (1852-1926). 





“The Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News was an English 
weekly magazine founded in 1874 
and published in London. In 1945 it 
changed its name to Sport and 
Country, and in 1957 to Farm and 
Country, before closing in 1970.” 

I 
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Now Sir Pelzi, the official Death and Mr Pickwick cat, 
addresses us all, just as Mr Pickwick once addressed the 
Pickwick Club... 

"Dear Death and Mr Pickwick fans, friends and fellow 

May I have your attention for some words on Christmas 
and the end of the year season. It was an extremely 
exciting year full of highlights and magic moments. My 
absolute highlight of the year was when Stephen came 
with his wife Elaine to visit us in our humble premises 
and we had some fine hours discussing matters closely. I 
also liked all the interesting transatlantic correspondence 
we had with Michael and his Secretary of the Estate Dory 
and the incredibly splendid background posts by David 
and his cunning counsellor Luki. Peter had a very fine 
time with the re-opening of the Daffy Club after 1 75 
years, and he met Greg (they had the first meeting up of 
the Death and Mr Pickwick Club in a pub named Dickens 
in Broadstairs) and he told me about many interesting 
Death and Mr Pickwick Tours in London, Margate, 
Portsmouth, Broadstairs and Munich. 



“So many fascinating posts on the Death 
and Mr Pickwick facebook page, so much 
insight and trails for further research and 
posts to come. I think the world would be 
a better place if many more people and 
fellow cats would focus on Death and Mr 
Pickwick and all the marvellous 
illustrations and historical bits and pieces. 


Now I want to wish you all a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. I hope 
you can relax a bit, think about all the fun 
and serious moments we had over the last 
12 months and enjoy the end of 2016 with 
some beloved friends or fellow pets. Very 
best wishes and stay tuned for a 
marvellous 2017. 



un 
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Sir Pelzi” 
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December 26 


► A lot of nuts are eaten over 
Christmas... but do you use Mr 
Pickwick nutcrackers? 


December 26 



Michael Segers: “Feathery 
greetings from Dory and me to 
all... 

Especially, we send greetings to 
our friends in the Death and Mr 
Pickwick community, including (but 
not limited to) author Stephen 
Jarvis, official cockatiel Gypsy (and 
her assistant Beryl Kelner Cook) 
and official cat Sir Pelzi (and his 
assistants Peter and Edda 
Stadlera). 


December 27 



Did you get any interesting 
presents? Anyone get Sam Weller 
garters? 

(These date from the 1950s.) 





December 27 



Both David Goldsmith and David Snowdon have 
told me about this radio event. On BBC Radio 4 
at 1 0pm on Christmas Day was an hour-long show 
called With Great Pleasure at Christmas, by 
Alexander Armstrong and Ben Miller. 

David Goldsmith: “At 16:45 minutes into the 
programme, the presenters delivered a spirited 
6-minute reading from chapter IV of The 
Pickwick Papers, to much laughter from the 
studio audience. The subject matter - ‘a hamper 
of spacious dimensions - one of those hampers 
which always awakens in a contemplative mind 
associations connected with cold fowls, tongues, 
and bottles of wine...’” 

David Snowdon said that Ben Miller, in his 
preamble, explained that for those unfamiliar 
with The Pickwick Papers : "The 'quick brief 
would be 'Star Trek with coach and four"'. 



December 27 



Here is a nice post by Sir Pelzi. Although it 
is not truly related to Death and Mr 
Pickwick, it does relate to two things 
previously mentioned in posts: the 
cartoon character Ally Sloper (mentioned 
by me in a post) and the ‘Raphael of 
Cats’, mentioned by Sir Pelzi recently. 

“Hi Death and Mr Pickwick enthusiasts, 
you have already come to know about the 
‘Raphael of Cats’, Gottfried Mind. Now I 
have pawed out another very interesting 
book for your leisure time over the 
Christmas Holidays. If you want to read a 
chit-chat chronicle of feline facts and 
fancies, legendary, lyrical, medical, 
mirthful and miscellaneous I can really 
recommend The Book of Cats by English 
writer and cartoonist Cnarles Henry Ross 
(1835-1897), published in 1868. 







“Among his other works, which you 
might know better, was Ally Sloper, 
whom he created together with his 
French-born wife ‘Marie Duval’ 
(actually that was her pseudonym, 
her real name was Emilie de Tessier— 
a rare woman comic-strip artist at 
the time). The strips, which used 
text narrative beneath unbordered 
panels, premiered in the 14 August 
1867 issue of Judy, a humour- 
magazine rival of the famous Punch. 
Ally Sloper is one of the earliest 
comic strip characters and he is 
regarded as the first recurring 
character in comics. 



“Here you see Ally Sloper Mashing 
'em at Margate. (I had to think 
about Peter's trip to Margate and 
his ramblings there on his half 
holiday.) 

The best thing is you can get The 
Book of Cats for free 
on archive.org or gutenberg.org.” 

http://www.gutenberg.org/ebooks 

/43790 
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Peter Stadlera now posts about Broadstairs. 
Dickens did in fact write a small part of The 
Pickwick Papers in Broadstairs, but this is 
something I cut out of Death and Mr Pickwick, 
for reasons of space. 

“’We have an excellent hotel - capital baths, 
warm, cold, and shower — first-rate bathing- 
machines - and as good butchers, bakers, and 
grocers, as heart could desire," wrote Dickens of 
Broadstairs in his short article, Our English 
Watering-Place, in 1851. The ‘excellent hotel’ 
now incorporates the house where he lodged on 
an early visit. The Albion was the place where he 
refreshed himself with ‘Holland's gin’ after his 
first journey to the resort, and enjoyed a ‘merry 
night’ with John Forster when he came to visit 
him there. It was also where he stayed on his 
final visit in 1859. Now the place is called The 
Royal Albion Hotel. Well, we didn't stay at the 
Albion but we had the first meeting of the Death 
and Mr Pickwick Club with Greg in Broadstairs in 
2016! Cheers!" 


December 28 
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David Snowdon has just sent me this 
passage by Louisa May Alcott. Peter 
Stadlera has posted before about the 
Pickwickian section of Little Women, but I 
wasn't aware that Alcott had mentioned 
Mr Pickwick in another book. Many thanks 
for this, David. 

"Louisa M Alcott writes: The boyish 
abandon of the stout man was charming 
to behold; for, though he "carried weight”, 
he danced like a incHa-rubber ball. He ran, 
he flew, he pranced; his face glowed, his 
bald head shone, his coat tails waved 
wildly, his pumps actually twinkled in the 
air, and when the music stopped, he 
wiped the drops from his brow, and 
beamed upon his fellow-men like a French 
Pickwick without glasses'. (Good Wives)" 


December 28 
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PICKWICK JEST-BOOK, 



1000 

*“!««, 8m«,ep,- pami , j3lnx 4 . I(pritAc 
J0K Mlu - F -R - S RENOWNED jests. 

ORLANDO HODGSON, 


Peter Stadlera's latest post looks at an aspect 
of the Pickwick phenomenon which we 
haven't really explored yet: how "Sam Weller" 
or "Pickwick could simply be added to a 
book's title, as a marketing technique, 
without any substantial connection to The 
Pickwick Papers. Apart from joke-books, 
there were also sonsbooks like this. This 
particular joke-book does at least include a 
few references to The Pickwick Papers, and 
of course has illustrations of Pickwickian 
characters. The jokes themselves aren't that 
funny nowadays, but this book is definitely 
worth a browse, if only to see how humour 
has changed over the years. Here is an 
example of one of the puns that caught my 
eye: 

"Ringing belles: A punster said that a young 
lady, desirous of being married, was a BELLE 
that wanted RINGING? 



“Well, here you can have a look at Sam Weller's Jest 
Book (1 837) In which are concentrated all the funny 
sayings of Sam and his companions, and upwards of 
1000 jokes, puns, ... etc. including Joe Miller's 
renowned jests with Cruikshank’s illustrations!” 

https: / /books, google. de/books?id=- 
wHrQAAACAAJ&printsec=frontcover8:hl=de£tsource=g 
bs_ge_summary_r&cad=0#v=onepageftq&f=false 


1 Beryl Kelner Cook Marketing Has been using Ball ana Switch 
techniques for a long time. At least there are a few related 
connections 16s, it win be interesting to peruse this book Thanks 
to Peter for sharing this final 

Like Reply Message December 29. 2016 at 4:07pm 

^ 'Bait ana Switch', but i get the idea Pickwick also pioneered 
product placement, with a Guinness poster appearing In the 
background of one of Phiz's pictures. All the best Stephen 

Like Reply Ol December 30. 2016 at8:42am 
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Not much Pickwickiana is produced 
nowadays, compared to the 
hundreds of items produced in the 
past, but here's a rare exception, 
which I found on the 
site www.etsy.com: a pillow with a 
quotation from the Christmas 
section of Pickwick. Handy if you 
fall asleep in front of the TV over 
Christmas... 


December 30 



► A lot of drinking gets done over the 
twelve days Christmas, of 
course... And you will see here a 
rare stoneware bottle, produced in 
1982, for Pickwick Christmas ale. 






And if your preference is spirits? 
Well the same company produced 
Pickwick scotch, too! 
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Here is a fantastic find by Peter Stadlera. 
This is something I have never seen before 
- a Pickwick almanac! In the rotated view 
of the frontispiece you can see how Mr 
Pickwick is looking at astrological signs, 
such as Sagittarius (the archer) and Taurus 
(the bull). And the Fat Boy is even 
pinched by Cancer the crab! Incredible! 

“Here you see The Pickwick Almanac for 
1838 containing Sam Weller's Diary of Fun 
and Pastime with illustrations by 
Cruikshank. Well, you can enjoy this 
comic almanac while listening to the 1967 
song Autumn Almanac by The Kinks, a 
highly successful song back then.” 




December 31 


The last day of 201 6... time to 
purchase a new calendar! And here 
are three pics of a 1909 Pickwick 
calendar. 






► This fourth pic shows a modern 
Pickwick calendar, available from 
the company Cafepress, featuring 
the sign of the now-defunct 
Pickwick Bookshop chain. 


December 31 



In Peter Stadlera's latest post, he writes about a 
Dickensian illustrator whose life came to a sad 

“Today let's have a look at another illustrator of 
Dickens's works: Fred Barnard. Fred Barnard 
(1846-1896) was a noted illustrator, painter, and 
caricaturist. He is probably best remembered for 
his illustrations of the works of Charles Dickens. 
He was not one of the original Dickens 
illustrators, such as Phiz or Robert Seymour, but 
in 1871 he was retained by the publisher to 
illustrate the Household Edition of Dickens's 
works. Since Dickens' novels had already been 
illustrated by other renowned artists, Barnard 
set about creating illustrations of scenes and 
incidents that had not already been covered by 
his predecessors. In total, Barnard produced over 
450 illustrations for the works of Dickens 
including Bleak House, A Tale of Two Cities, 
Sketches by Boz, Nicholas Nickleby, Barnaby 
Rudge, Dombey and Son and Martin Chuzzlewit. 



“His illustrations are widely regarded as 
superior to many of the original illustrations 
which accompanied the serialized works of 
Dickens when they were first published. This 
may be due to the fact that Barnard had the 
advantage of being able to read the entire 
work, and to better understand the plot and 
relationships between the characters he 
portrayed, whereas the original illustrators 
such as Phiz had to produce their drawings in 
instalments in order to match the publication 
schedule of the magazine. Barnard also 
brought his encyclopedic knowledge of 
Dickens to his work, which often led to a 
deeper and more nuanced depiction of the 
characters. Barnard often referred to himself 
as the ‘The Charles Dickens among black- 
and-white artists’ on account of his massive 
output of illustrations, which paralleled the 
enormous literary output of the great author. 



“After his early work as a Dickens 
illustrator, Barnard went on to 
build a successful career as a 
portrait painter for the British 
aristocracy. However, in 1 891 
Barnard's oldest son Geoffrey died 
of a congenital heart defect, and 
Barnard's life and career went into 
a decline. He became addicted to 
alcohol and drugs, primarily 
laudanum, and died tragically in a 
fire which started when his pipe 
ignited his bed sheets as he lay 
sleeping under the influence of 
drugs. What a sad ending! 



“I quite like Barnard's illustration 
of the two Wellers. Look at the 
pugilist picture on the wall or the 
expression on the face of both 
characters. Sir Pelzi commented 
upon the cat obviously enjoying 
the company of the two other 
chaps.” 




January 1, 2017 



Happy New Year, Death and Mr Pickwick fans! 

Here's a rather strange early twentieth- 
century New Year card, featuring Mr Jingle. 
It's strange in three ways. Firstly, I think you 
will agree it is a little odd for a scoundrel 
like Alfred Jingle to be the bearer of good 
wishes. Secondly, the mention of a three-day 
wait means the card would only be 
appropriate if it arrived exactly three days 
before the start of the new year. Thirdly the 
quote doesn't actually appear in The Pickwick 
Papers, at least in that form. The correct 
quote is "Only three days - all over then - no 
more difficulties" and it occurs in the scene 
when Jingle borrows money from Tupman, 
and promises to repay the sum in three days. 
There is no mention in Pickwick of being in 
clover. Mind you, if they had kept the words 
'all over then', it would be somewhat 
suggestive of death, and the card would be a 
VERY strange greeting indeed! 


January 1 



► Peter Stadlera now posts some 
excellent pictures by the artist Henry 
Aiken. I have not seen these before, 
though I was aware of some of 
Aiken's other work, involving 
coaching scenes. 

► Although Aiken does not feature in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, he can be 
considered an 'offstage presence', 
because he interacts with many 
people who are mentioned, such as 
Nimrod and McLean, and of course he 
forms part of the general print-shop 
culture, which plays such a big role 
in the book. 



I 


“Today, at the end of the year, let's 
have a look at Shakespeare's Seven 
Ages of Man, illustrated by Henry 
Aiken and published by McLean in 
1824. Henry Aiken (1785-1 851) was 
an English painter and engraver 
chiefly known as a caricaturist and 
illustrator of sporting subjects and 
coaching scenes. His most prolific 
period of painting and drawing 
occurred between 1816 and 1831. 
Aiken, known as an avid sportsman, 
is best remembered for his hunting 
prints, many of which he engraved 
himself until the late 1830s. 



“He created prints for the leading 
sporting printsellerssuch as S. and J. 
Fuller, Thomas McLean, and Rudolph 
Ackermann, and often collaborated 
with his friend the sporting journalist 
Charles James Apperley (17/9-1843), 
also known as Nimrod (also 
mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick). Nimrod's Life of a 
Sportsman, with 32 etchings by 
Aiken, was published by AcKermann 
in 1842. In many of his etchings, 
Aiken explored the comic side of 
riding and satirized the foibles of 
aristocrats, much in the tradition of 
other early 19th century caricaturists 
such as Thomas Rowlandson and 
James Gillray. 




“Here he is at his very best. The 
pictures are named The Infant, 

The School-Boy, The Soldier, The 
Lover, The Justice, The Sixth Age 
and Last Scene of All. 

These hand coloured etchings by 
Aiken are very amusing. They are 
of a very different sort from Robert 
Smirke’s somewhat melancholy 
interpretation of the Seven Ages of 
Man as a series of paintings. 

(We’ve already had a post on 
Smirke referring to his depiction of 
Don Quixote with his pants down.)” 








January 1 



January 1 




► Computer pioneer Alan Turing is 
mentioned towards the end of Death and 
Mr Pickwick. Well, David Whittaker has 
found this link to a page about the famous 
Turing Test', which concerns the ability of 
a computer to fool people into thinking it 
is human. 

http://www.bbc.com/future/story/20150 
724-the-problem-with-the-turing- 
test?ocid=ww. social . li nk. facebook 

► In Turing's original statement of the test, 
Mr Pickwick was mentioned. (You will find 
that Pickwick statement 

here: http://www.alanturing.net/turing_a 
rchive/pages/reference%20articles/thetur 
ingtest.html ) Good find, David. 



January 2 



In the UK New Year's Honours list, 

Ray Davies of The Kinks received a 
knighthood - and as Ray co-wrote one 
of the songs mentioned in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, Death of a Clown, I 


thought I'd feature him in todays 
" " ‘3id 


post, via the video of Celluloii 
Heroes, which is about Hollywood 
Boulevard. The lyrics are aware that 
fame can be fleeting - "You can see 
all the stars as you walk down 
Hollywood Boulevard / Some that 
you recognise, some that you've 
hardly even heard of" - and I thought 
of this song when I posted recently 
about the actor John Bunny, 
following up on another post about 
Bunny by Peter Stadlera 



A 



Bunny was certainly a celluloid hero - 
he has a star on the Walk of Fame at 
1715 Vine Street. He not only played 
Mr Pickwick in a silent movie, fora 
while he was probably the most 
recognisable person on the planet; 
today, few people have even heard 
of him. 

And of course the decline of fame 
applies to The Pickwick Papers itself. 
For almost a century, Pickwickwas 
the world's most famous novel; now, 
it is not widely read, and other 
Dickens novels are much better- 
known. 



The KinKs "Celluloid Heroes" (Live 
Video) 



YOUTUBE COM 


► Anyway here is the youtube link to 
Celluloid Heroes: 

► https; //www. youtube.com/watch? 
v=VTVGUP BApk 




► But also, here is the link to 
Waterloo Sunset, Davies's most 
famous (and probably greatest) 
song: https://www.youtube.eom/w 
atch?v=g-D9xcZgKX4 

► Congratulations, Ray! 




January 2 



Peter Stadlera's post today mentions Jack 
Mytton, who was said to be the inspiration 
for the Mad Huntsman who appears in the 
Fleet Prison section of The Pickwick 
Papers. At one time, I was going to 
feature Mytton in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
but in the end I decided to cut him out. 
However, Peter has discovered that there 
is a pub named after Mytton. I have never 
heard of this pub before, and I would love 
to go there! 

But the main person featured in Peter's 
post is the journalist known as Nimrod, 
Charles Apperley, who wrote about 
Mytton. Nimrod of course kept his place in 
the final version of Death and Mr 
Pickwick! 



“In Death and Mr Pickwick we meet another 
fascinating personality and sportsman: Charles 
Apperley. Born 1778 in Herefordshire and educated 
at Rugby, he became intimate with that amazing 
character John Mytton ("Mad Jack”), of Halston 
House, whose life and death he was afterwards to 
record in a book that made both subject and 
biographer famous. 







•OH GENTLEMEN 1 GENTLEMEN! HERE'S A LAMENTABLE OCCURRENCE' 


“The loss of money in farming operations 
brought Apperley into difficulties, and at this 
time ne seems to have conceived the idea of 
writing a book on hunting. He produced 
nothing, however, till some years later, when 
he was persuaded by Pittman, editor of the 
Sporting Magazine, to become a contributor, 
and his first article, on ‘Fox-Hunting in 
Leicestershire’, appeared in 1822. This was 
followed by accounts of other hunting tours, 
which proved so popular that the circulation 
of the magazine was soon trebled. Apperley 
is said to have received £20 a page for his 
work —the highest price ever paid to a 
journalist at that time —but apparently this 
splendid remuneration had to cover his 
working expenses, which included a stud of 
hunters. ‘Nimrod’ (his pseudonym) soon 
became a celebrity in the sporting world, and 
masters of hounds trembled at his nod. 



RIDGEWAY 1 ! 


“In 1830 the Sporting Magazine came to 
grief, in consequence of the death of the 
editor, and Apperley, who had borrowed large 
sums from Pittman, was obliged to take 
refuge from his creditors at Calais, where he 
spent the next twelve years. Here, a year 
later, arrived John Mytton, also a fugitive, 
having run through a splendid property, and 
having ruined a magnificent constitution by 
drink, before he was thirty-five. Apperley 
occupied himself during his exile in writing 
sporting memoirs and reminiscences, and 
contributing to Ackermann’s New Sporting 
Magazine. In 1 835 he was invited by Locknart 
to write three articles on Hunting, Racing, 
and Coaching for the Quarterly Review, and 
these, which represent some of his best 
work, were republished under the title of 
The Chase, the Turf, and the Road, with 
coloured etchings by Henry Aiken. 



“In 1837 he published his Memoirs 
of the Life of John Mytton, which 
had appeared serially in the New 
Sporting Magazine, and was 
illustrated with plates drawn by 
Aiken and etched by Rawlings. This 
was followed by The Life of a 
Sportsman, illustrated by the same 
artist, which has become one of 
the classics of hunting literature. 
Apperley returned to London in 
1842, and died in Pimlico the 
following year. 









January 2 



"Richard Carlile” on 
Revolvy.com 

REVOLVYCOM - EXPAND TOUR MIND 


► David Carlile has found this link to a 
page about a significant figure in 
nineteenth-century politics, Richard 
Carlile. I was always fascinated by 
the way he used Seymour's pictures 
as a 'front' to cover up his political 
activities - and yet, to add a further 
level of fascination, the authorities 
couldn't have been fooled, and must 
have guessed what Carlile was up to. 
It was as though Carlile enjoyed 
playing charades. 

► https://www.revolvy.com/main/inde 
x.php?s=Richard+Carlile&item_type=t 
opic 



January 2 



Peter Stadlera now posts about the 
artist Thomas Onwhyn, who did 
"extra-illustrations" for Pickwick - 
that is, pictures which could be 
bound into the text. A very 
interesting thing is that Peter has 
discovered that Onwhyn's father, a 
bookseller, newsagent and 
publisher, was based at Catherine 
Street - and this is the very street 
where Mrs Seymour tried to sell 
her late husband's pictures, after 
the suicide. They probably knew 
each other. 




“The authorised illustrations to The Pickwick 
Papers have been supplemented by several 
series of ‘illegitimate designs’, chief among 
which are the famous Onwnyn plates, 
published in 1837, when the book was in the 
full tide of success. 

Thomas Onwhyn (d. 1886), a humorous 
draughtsman and engraver, was bom in 
London (Clerkenwelf), and was the youngest 
son of Joseph Onwhyn, a bookseller and 
newsagent at 3 Catherine Street, Strand, 
London. The elder Onwhyn published a 
number of guides for tourists, chiefly 
compiled from his own notes and 
observations— to the Highlands (1829), 
Killarney (1838), Wales (1840). When the 
Owl, a society newspaper appearing on 
Wednesdays, was started in 1864, the elder 
Onwhyn was selected as its publisher. The 
success of the paper, however, affected his 
reason. 



“The son, Thomas Onwhyn. attained some 
note early in life by contributing to a 
series of ‘illegitimate’ illustrations to 
works by Charles Dickens. He executed 
twenty-one of the whole series of thirty- 
two plates to The Pickwick Papers, which 
were issued in eight (though intended to 
be in ten) monthly parts (at one shilling 
each, 8vo, two shillings India proof 4to), 
by E. Grattan, 51 Paternoster Row, in 
1837; they are for the most part signed 
with the pseudonym ‘Samuel Weller,’ but 
some bear Onwhyn's initials. In June 1838 
Grattan issued a series of forty etchings 
by Onwhyn, illustrating Nicholas Nickleby, 
these also appeared in parts, which were 
concluded in October 1839; some are 
signed with the pseudonym of ‘Peter 
Palette.’ 



“After Onwhyn's death an 
additional set of illustrations to 
Pickwick was discovered which 
Onwhyn had executed in 1847; 
they had been laid aside owing to 
the republication of the original 
illustrations in 1848; they were 
published in 1 893 by Albert 
Jackson, Great Portland Street. 




“Onwhyn also published 
illustrations, under the name of 
‘Peter Palette,’ to two series of a 
work entitled Peter Palette's Tales 
and Pictures in Short Words for 
Young Folks (1856). 

1 





“Onwhyn was an indifferent 
draughtsman, but showed real 
humour in his designs. His fame 
was somewhat overshadowed by 
those of his most eminent 
contemporaries — Cruikshank, 
Hablot K. Browne, and others. 

Onwhyn, who also drew views of 
scenery for guide-books, letter- 
paper and many more publications, 
abandoned artistic work for the 
last twenty or thirty years of his 
life, and died on 5 Jan. 1886. 


January 3 



Here's an unusual early twentieth- 
century piece of Pickwickiana, : a 
dummy two-volume Pickwick Papers, 
which converts into a chess set! (The 
pieces fit into the open space under 
the board, so when closed all are 
held in neatly.) It's a shame that the 
pieces are just 'ordinary' chessmen - I 
haven'tyet seen an entire Pickwick- 
themed chess set, though I have 
come across a Dickens-themed set, in 
which Mr Pickwick appears as one of 
the pieces, as you can see. 











January 3 



David Whittaker has found this link to an 
online version of the Cliffs Notes study 
guide for The Pickwick Papers. The intro 
says: “Pickwick Papers is one of the most 
popular novels of all time... Most 'smash 
hits' are quickly forgotten, but this novel 
is still read for enjoyment by general 
readers. Moreover, in England today there 
are men who retrace the imaginary 
travels of the Pickwickians, as if to 
recreate the world of the novel." I 
suppose this very facebook page is proof 
of that! Here's the link: 



https://www.cliffsnotes.eom/literature/p 

/the-pickwick-papers/about-pickwick- 

papers#.WGsG4uJ9hzM.facebook 




January 3 



► David Whittaker has just reminded me of a fascinating 
academic paper called Quantum Pickwick, which I read 
when I was working on Death and Mr Pickwick. The paper 
presented an entirety new interpretation of The Pickwick 
Papers - it suggested that the novel represented an early 
nineteenth-century presentation of quantum physics! 

► Now, I am no scientist, and my understanding of quantum 
physics is negligible, but I do know that it has something 
to do with the interaction between observer and 
observed. This, the paper suggested, was the essence of 
The Pickwick Papers. Mr Pickwick believes that he can 
simply go out and observe the world - he doesn't realise 
that the observer (Mr Pickwick) affects the thing 
observed (for instance, the cabman, who believes that Mr 
Pickwick is an informer - and this leads to a fight outside 
the Golden Cross Inn.) 

► It was an ingenious paper, and I am grateful to David for 
reminding me of it. The paper is available on Questia, the 
online library, at this link: 

► https: / /www.questia.com/.../jo.../ 1G1- 
88684898/quantum-pickwick... 

► I am a subscriber to Questia, and so can read the full 
thing, but non-subscribers can at least see the opening. 



January 3 



Peter Stadlera now posts about a publication 
called The English Spy. I looked at The 
English Spy when I was working on Death and 
Mr Pickwick. It certainly was a heavily- 
illustrated publication, and so could be seen 
as setting some of the context for The 
Pickwick Papers - in particular, the fact that 
Pickwick was almost certainly the most 
heavily-illustrated novel that had ever 
appeared up to that point in history (and that 
was even after Seymour's suicide, when the 
number of illustrations was reduced.) I think 
the reason I did not mention The English Spy 
in the final version of DaMP was that it was 
really a miscellany, rather than an extended 
prose work, and so not a true forerunner to 
Pickwick, like Life in London. Still, as I 
recall, The English Spy had material about 
the Daffy Club, and so from that point of 
view it was an influence on Death and Mr 
Pickwick. 




► “You definitely know Life in London 
by Pierce Egan (we’ve already had 
some posts about it and often refer 
to it), but do you know The English 
Spy (and I don't mean James Bond)? 

► The English Spy, published in 
1825/26 is one of a number of 
illustrated serials describing 
fashionable life in Regency Britain. 
Often expensively produced, they 
combined spirited text with lively 
illustrations by well-known artists 
and cartoonists. Life in London 
(1820-21 ) led the way, setting a 
precedent for Charles Dickens’s The 
Pickwick Papers, with a light-hearted 
tour of the city’s crowdecfstreets. 



“The pseudonymous author of The 
English Spy - possibly the journalist 
and blackmai ler Charles Westmacott 
writing as Bernard Blackmantle (what 
a pseudonym) - extends his attention 
to life and society outside the 
capital. The system of journalistic 
blackmail was brought to a higher 
degree of perfection by Westmacott 
than by any other freelancer of the 
time. For the documents relating to 
a certain scandalous intrigue in 
which various exalted personages 
were implicated, Westmacott is said 
to have received nearly £5000. 
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► “With his ill-gotten gains 

Westmacott fitted up a villa near 
Richmond, where for a time he 
lived in luxury, though not, it 
would appear, in security. In 1830 
he was soundly horsewhipped by 
Charles Kemble for an insulting 
allusion to his daughter Fanny in 
The Age (Westmacott was the 
editor), and he was threatened 
with the same punishment by 
Bulwer Lytton. 




“In his portrait by Daniel Maclise 
he is represented with a heavy 
dog-whip, probably a necessary 
weapon of defence. In his later 
days Westmacott took refuge in 
Paris, where he died in 1868. 




► “Despite the racy language he 
paints a vivid and surprisingly 
informative picture of popular 
resorts such as Brighton, Bath and 
Cheltenham. The illustrations were 
done by Robert Cruikshank. 






► “I especially liked the pictures of 
Bath depicting the Pump Room (me 
and my wife have already had 
breakfast there) and the Public 
Bathing at Bath or Stewing Alive 
(it's not in use any longer). What a 
fantastic story!” 


January 4 



Here's a little-known Pickwick connection to 
Batman. In the 1953 story City Without Guns, 
Batman and Robin went to England, where they 
briefly encountered... the Pickwick Bicycle Club! 

The title-page, in which the Dynamic Duo were 
shown on the Club's penny-farthings, did not 
actually illustrate a scene in the story. Possibly, 
an episode was edited out, though sometimes a 
title-page illustration was themed for dramatic 
impact, and was not necessarily an accurate 
reflection of the narrative. 

This story, incidentally, was written by Bill 
Finger. I have posted about Finger before, and 
how he was cheated out of recognition as the 
co-creator of Batman by the artist Bob Kane, 
somewhat akin to the way that Seymour was 
airbrushed out of Pickwick ! s history by Dickens. 
Notice on the title-page to City Without Guns 
that Bob Kane has signed the work in a box on 
the left. In fact, Kane did nothing on this story, 
not even the artwork, but he still took full 




January 4 



► David Whittaker has found a link to a radio 
interview with a Czech academic, Zdenek Beran 
(available as both audio and as a transcript) 
which makes the point that the Czech novel The 
Good Soldier Schweik by Jaroslav Hasek (also 
spelt Svejk or Schwejk) was inspired by Sam 
Weller. I have not read this novel, but a quick 
look at Wikipedia indicates that it is very well 
known in the Czech Republic, and that there are 
even a couple of statues of the soldier. A little 
further googling indicates that there are Svejk 
restaurants, dolls, and other items. This looks 
like a potential goldmine of new possibilities for 
'DaMP studies' • and if any Death and Mr Pickwick 
fan happens to visit the Czech Republic, I do 
hope that they will look for things related to 
Schweik. Fantastic find, David! 

► http: / /www. radio.cz/ en/section / books /dickens 
-and-the-good-soldier-svejk 

► (Postscript: do read the comments below - how 
far, and in what ways, Schweik resembles Sam is 
a matter of dispute, it seems.) 



Between the two. Sam is generous, quick wittea and "pro-active" 
as they say these days, while Schweik seems rather passive and 
even simple-minded at times although certainly adept at the tine 
art of self-preservation. I'd like Sam at my side, but Schweik would 
be irritating - he certainly annoys most of the characters with 
whom he comes in contact 


Death and Mr Pickwick How intriguing, Lee! And yet the 
academic interviewed is most Insistent that the character is 

problem in translation here? I really don't know what to 
think now! All the best Stephen 







[7 


Peter Stadlera Hi Stephen, 1 1 
the relation to Sam Weller 


character but didn't : 


fj, Death and Mr Pickwick Hi Peter - As you can see from 
my responses to Lee, I am really intrigued by this. I did 
some googling, and found a book which is partially 
viewable on google books. The Reception of Charles 
Dickens in Europe by Michael Hollington, which does say 
that Schweik is based on Sam. but also refers to an article 
in Czech which explains how Sam and Schweik are 
different Clearly this issue needs further examination! All 
the best Stephen 



January 4 



Peter Stadlera now looks at a couple of 
plagiarisms of Egan's Life in London. I was 
aware of both of these books, though I 
have not looked at them in detail, and 
Carey, the author of one, sounds 
intriguing, and further investigation of his 
life and works is probably worthwhile. 


Sometimes it seems to me that, in the 
online 'Death and Mr Pickwick Museum' 
which this page is constructing, we have 
exhibits relating to certain 'core' people - 
such as Seymour and Egan - but then their 
lives and works lead us to look at many 
others, like Carey, and this expands the 
potential of 'DaMP Studies' and gives the 
possibility of adding entire new wings to 
the Museum. 


A 



“Today let's talk about imitations 
of popular books. The earliest 
imitation of Life in London (we’ve 
already had a post on that and 
have had many references to it) 
was called Real Life in London, or 
the Rambles and Adventures of 
Bob Tallyho, Esq. , and his Cousin 
the Hon. Tom Dashall by an 



Amateur. 


A 






“In 1822 came Life in Paris, 
Comprising the Rambles, Sprees, 
and Amours of Dick Wildfire and 
Squire Jenkins, by David Carey 
(1782-1824). Carey was a young 
Scotchman, son of a manufacturer 
at Arbroath, who began his career 
in Constable’s publishing house in 
Edinburgh but then came south, 
and devoted himself to literary 
journalism. 



“He attracted some attention by means of 
a satire, called The Ins and Outs, and also 
wrote some long-forgotten novels and 
sketches. 1 822 was the year David went to 
Paris, where he wrote his account of life 
in that city; and then, his health breaking 
down, he returned to his native town to 
die of consumption. The illustrations to 
his book were from the pencil of George 
Cruikshank. Well, George had never been 
to France, and therefore was obliged to 
take his local colour from the ‘views’ of 
other artists, but the ludicrous and 
grotesque side of French life and 
character came only too easily to his John 
Bullish imagination. 




“To him, as Thackeray points out, all 
Frenchmen were either barbers or 
dancing-masters, with ‘spindle shanks, 
pig-tails, outstretched hands, shrugging 
shoulders, and queer hair and 
moustaches.’ George was wont to assert, 
a propos of Life in London, that, finding 
the book was a guide to, rather than a 
warning against, the vicious haunts and 
amusements of the Metropolis, he had 
retired from the alliance with Egan, 
leaving about two-thirds of the plates to 
be executed by his brother Robert. If this 
is true, he showed some inconsistency in 
consenting to illustrate Carey’s book, 
which is a frank imitation of Egan’s, 
though in a French setting. 





January 5 



Although there is a sporting element to 
both The Pickwick Papers and Death and 
Mr Pickwick, football (soccer) isn't 
featured in either, with the exception of a 
passing reference near the end of DaMP, 
when Seymour's son, describing his time 
walking on Eelbrook Common, says: 

"Often I would wander among the 
Common's lime trees, watching youths 
kick a football. Once, one of them kicked 
the ball and it knocked off my hat." I 
wrote those words as a foreshadowing of 
what eventually happens to Seymour's 
son, when his body floats in the river, and 
his head - still wearing a hat - is mistaken 
for a ball. 




If Seymour (the artist) had lived longer, football MIGHT 
have featured in both books. It has been said that 
Seymour drew the earliest ever cricketing illustration (I 
have posted about that on April 25, 2016) - and the 
picture in my post today is one of the earliest known 
images of football, puboshed in 1827, years before formal 
rules were drawn up for the sport, in 1863. What's more, 
it is associated with two people who appear in Death and 
Mr Pickwick: drawn by Robert Cruikshank, and published 
by Thomas McLean. 

It is entirely conceivable that Seymour saw this image in 
McLean's shop. Would he have envisaged the Pickwickians 
showing their incompetence at football, just as they did 
at other sports? One thing which suggests he would NOT is 
that there is an element of pretension in the whole idea 
of the cockney sportsman - they are aping the sporting 
pursuits of country gentlemen, and judging from 
Cruikshank's drawing, football was a rough-and-tumble 
melee at this period, and not at all a gentlemanly game. 
StIU, it is not impossible that the Pickwickians could 
observe footballers; and one can certainly imagine Sam 
Weller on the pitch, scoring a goal. 
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As we know, by the time of his 
suicide Seymour had achieved a 
position of great eminence as a 
cartoonist. When he killed himself, 
he obviously left all the publications 
he worked for in the lurch: they had 
to find other artists to fill Seymour's 
shoes. In the case of Figaro in 
London, I knew that Seymour's 
replacement was an artist called 
William Newman, but I knew nothing 
about Newman, so I suggested to 
Peter Stadlera that he might look 
into Newman's life and career. Well, 
Peter has done so - and it seems that 
Newman was an important 
cartoonist, who worked in both the 
UK and the USA. Great post, Peter! 



“Today Stephen mentioned to me 
another fascinating illustrator, 
whom we haven’t posted about so 
far: William Newman. Born in 
Islington, England, in 1817, 
Newman emerged on the 
journalism scene at the age of 21 
filling the place of Robert Seymour 
on the penny weekly Figaro in 
London. His success at Figaro led 
to a new job as the house artist at 
the penny weekly called the Odd 
Fellow, a satrical paper. Here, 
Newman drew the weekly front 
page cut. 







“By 1 850, he had left Punch and had taken 
up work as a bookseller. He returned to 
journalism in 1 854 as a cartoonist for 
Diogenes. In the winter of 1 860, struggling to 
make ends meet for his growing family ana 
wife, Newman was offered a job that would 
give him more stability. The position was the 
chief cartoonist for a new humour magazine, 
to be called Momus, which would cause him 
to relocate across the ocean to New York. 
While all cartoons in Momus by Newman have 
previously been ascribed to William North, a 
myth that was perpetuated by a chap named 
Frank Luther (not Lex Luthor), scholars Jane 
Brown and Richard Samuel West have 
disproved such a notion. As they 
demonstrate, North had committed suicide 
on November 14, 1854, so it would have been 
impossible for North to have completed this 
work. 



► “With the demise of Momus in 
sight, Newman found work on 
Frank Leslies Budget of Fun, the 
best of the American comic 
monthlies. In 1870, Newman died 
suddenly at the age of 52 from 
heart failure. Among his many 
contributions, he is remembered as 
being the first artist to caricature 
Lincoln.” 
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► David Whittaker has found this 
great little summary of the life and 
works of Seymour's friend Joseph 
Severn. I am delighted in particular 
that it mentions Sue Brown's fine 
book Joseph Severn, A Life: The 
Rewards of Friendship, which was 
an important influence on Death 
and Mr Pickwick. 

https:// www. revolvy. com /main /in 
dex. php?s=Joseph + Sever nEti tem_ty 
pe= topic 
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Here's another great find by David 
Whittaker! Visit the website: 

http: / /pageantwagonpublishing. co 
m/free-printable-mr-pickwick-the- 
literacy-cat/ 

and you will find a free printable 
bookmark for Mr Pickwick the 
Literacy Cat! 
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There is something creepy about 
the Sam Weller bottlestopper 
shown in the first three pics... the 
stopper reminds me of possessed 
dolls, and ventriloquists' dummies 
that come alive, as in the Anthony 
Hopkins movie Magic. Someone 
could write a horror story about 
this bottlestopper. . . 





► Mind you, the Mr Pickwick 
bottlestopper is a bit unsettling 
too, with that gaping mouth... 





► Before the Job Trotter stopper 
makes us all feel pretty damn 
miserable! 
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Caroline Norton and the custody battle that changed the 


David Whittaker has just found this 
2012 Daily Mail article about 
Caroline Norton. Although it's not a 
100 per cent accurate, I have 
never seen the piece before, and 
of course it does relate strongly to 
events in DaMP. So another good 
find, David! 

http: / /www.dailymail. co.uk/home 
/you/article-21 72010/Caroline- 
Norton-custody-battle-changed- 
law.html 
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Michael Segers Thanks, Gypsy and your 
assistant Beryl Kelner Cook. Greetings 
back to both of you. 




Peter Stadlera Hi Michael, even Sir Pelzi wants to 
send some greetings to his grey coloured friend 
Dory. All the best Peter Stadlera and Sir Pelzi 
Like Reply 0 1 ~ January 6 at8:56am 


Michael Segers Thanks for the greetings, 
Sir Pelzi and your assistant Peter Stadlera. 
Like Reply © 1 January 6 at 12:48pm 



; Ojl Michael Segers What a nice surprise! Gypsy, the 
official cockatiel of Death and Mr Pickwick, and Sir 
Pelzi, the official DaMP cat loin Dory, the other 
official DaMP bird, for a spontaneous Death and 
Mr Pickwick multispecies fan dub meeting. 

Like Reply 02 January 6 at 4:21pm ■ Edited 
^ Peter Stadlera Hi Michael, I really 
appreciate this club meeting a lot and I 
think there is much to discuss 


U Michael Segers Thanks, Sir Pelzi, for 
taking time from your busy schedule. By 
the way, I have entered your name into my 
spellchecker, so it no longer tries to make 
you Sir Pepsi. 

Like * Reply © 1 - January 6 at 7:21 pm 
Peter Stadlera Oh thank you Michael. I’m 
not too fond of Pepsi, neither regular nor 
diet as a refreshment! Very best wishes Sir 

Like Reply © 1 - January 6 at7:31pm 





Death and Mr Pickwick Chris Nevard If Bertie, the OITIclal Death 
and Mr Pickwick dog. Is available, could he send us greetings 

Like-Reply Ot January 6al2;01pm 

2 Chris Nevard Bertie hound says "happy new year" 
(speaking in the tongue of dawg "woofy woofal. 
wootfettywoof woof) from a freezing cold field in deepest 


Death and Mr Pickwick Many thanks Bertie! 
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David Curzon has found this very 
interesting link to a page on 
Catherine Curzon's website, where 
the historical novelist Anna 
Mazzola talks about the process of 
writing her novel The Unseeing. 
This not only sheds light on writing 
historical fiction, but also refers to 
a couple of things mentioned in 
Death and Mr Pickwick - Newgate 
Prison and Dickens. 

http://www.madamegilflurt.eom/s 

earch?q=Mayhew#.WG_C58BqmEM. 

facebook 
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mental scar as a result of being fired as 
the Pickwick artist, and in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, he is shown painting Dickens's 
Dream at the end of his life, in an 
attempt to prove that he could have been 
as good as Seymour or Phiz. Recently, 
Peter Stadlera posted a Buss picture. The 
Millionaire, featuring a Mr Pickwick-like 
character, which may have been an early 
attempt by Buss to prove his Pickwick- 
suitability. And recently, I came across this 
Buss painting, The Crowd (1847), which I 
think is the strongest indication so far of 
how deeply Buss was wounded, and how 
much he wanted to demonstrate that he 
was worthy to be Seymour's successor - 
because this painting invites immediate 
comparison with Seymour's drawing The 
Pugnacious Cabman, for Pickwick. 




► It is not merely that there is a fat man 
somewhat like Mr Pickwick in the 
forefront; Buss’s picture also features a 
chimney sweep, as Seymour's picture 
does, and both pictures have men 
climbing up lamp-posts. And in case you 
are left in any doubt about what Buss is 
up to, then there is the statue in the 
background - it is the statue of George III, 
in Cockspur Street, which survives to this 
day. This locates Buss's picture to almost 
exactly the spot in London where the 
incident of the Pugnacious Cabman 
occurred, by the Golden Cross Inn! It is as 
though Buss is saying 'Seymour did his 
picture on one side of the Golden Cross, 
and I'll do a better picture from the other 
side." 




And strangely enough, the other 
day I saw that the Buss picture had 
actually been used on the jacket of 
a Russian edition of The Pickwick 
Papers 1 . And when you think about, 
the very crowdedness of the 
picture is an indication of how 
Pickwickian it is - because few 
novels are as crowded with 
characters as The Pickwick Papers. 
(Though Death and Mr Pickwick is 
one of the few that are, to create 
a deliberate parallel with 
Pickwick.) 





Ql Peter Stadlera Hi Stephen, absolutely amazing to see this 
picture in the Pickwick context In my opinion that's clearly 
Pickwick influenced. This would be a very interesting topic 
for a thesis. Very best wishes Peter Stadlera 

£j. Death and Mr Pickwick Hi Peter - Another interesting 
thing is that the statue was built in 1 836 - the very year that 
Buss suffered the Pickwick disappointment. So the statue 
itself would be associated with the terrible time for him. All 
the best Stephen 
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Peter Stadlera now discusses another artist who, although 
not specifically mentioned in Death and Mr Pickwick, is 
ust one step removed from DaMP, via a connection to 
ierce Egan, and also is another of the artists who helped 
to form the general visual Zeitgeist. 

"Ini 824, Egan had started a weekly newspaper called 
Pierce Egan’s Life in London, which, being sold to a Mr 
Bell, enjoyed a fang period of popularity as Bell 's Life in 
London. In the sameyear Egan published his Life of an 
Actor, dedicated to Edmund Kean, and illustrated by 
Theodore Lane ( 1 800- 1 828). Lane, who was born at 
Isleworth in 1800, was the son of a drawing- master in 
poor circumstances. His real talent lay in the direction of 
the quaint and the humorous. In 1825 the young artist, 
though left-handed, took up oil-painting with success, 
and attracted favourable notice by his pictures The 
Christmas Presents and Disturbed by Nightmare, which 
were exhibited at the Academy in 1827 and 1828. His 
best work, however, was The Enthusiast — a gouty angler 
fishing in a tub of water— which is now in the National 




“On 21st May 1828 poor Lane’s 
promising career was cut short in 
most tragical fashion. While 
waiting for a friend at the Horse 
Repository in the Gray’s Inn Road, 
he stepped upon a skylight, and, 
falling through, his brains were 
dashed out upon the pavement 
below. ‘The back part of his head 
was smashed to atoms,’ said Egan, 
‘and his brains flew about in all 
directions.’ 






► “His remains were buried at Old St. 
Pancras Church on the 28 of May 
1828. Theodore Lane was one of 
the great ‘might-have-beens’ of 
early nineteenth-century English 
caricature. Had he lived, it is 
perfectly possible to imagine that 
his reputation as a comic artist and 
illustrator may well have grown to 
rival that of his great peers such 
the Cruikshank brothers, Robert 
Seymour and William Heath.” 
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David Whittaker has posted this 
link to a piece about Surtees, the 
author of Jorrocks, who of course 
appears in Death and Mr Pickwick. 

https://www.revolvy.com/main/in 

dex.php?s=Robert+Smith+Surtees&i 

tem_type=topic 
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This link which David Whittaker has 
posted http://lithub.com/the- 
many-bad-moms-of-charles- 
dickens/ about 'Bad Moms' in 
Dickens's works, for the most part 
falls outside the scope of DaMP, but 
it does feature the blacking factory 
period of Dickens's life, which I do 
feature in DaMP, so I hope you will 
take a look at it. Many thanks 
David. 
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As you will recall, In November, the Daffy 
Club was relaunched after about 1 75 years by 
Alex Joanides- and I, Peter S tad lera, Elaine, 
and many descendants of one of the club's 
original members, Frosty-Faced Fogo, were 
among those in attendance. Well, fam 
delighted to say that the second meeting of 
the relaunched club will be held at 6.00 pm 
on Saturday April 15th, and if you wish to 
attend, please get in touch. The meeting will 
be held at The Cittie of Yorke pub in 
London, which is virtually next door to the 
site of the long-gone Castle Tavern, featured 
in Death and Mr Pickwick, where the original 
Daffy Club used to meet. What's more, Alex 
has just relaunched his Daffy Club facebook 
page, as the New Daffy Club page, which I do 
hope you will take a look at. You'll find it 
here: 

https :/ / www. facebook. com /The- New- Daffy- 
Club- 1 79933462482870/ ?f ref =ts 


ASSASSINATION 

PRIME 

MINISTER, 

JOHN BELLINGHAM 
AND THE MURDER OF 
SPENCER PERCEVAL 



► If you scroll down on the page, you will see that 
Alex has visited the grave of Vincent Dowling, 
about whom Alex says: "These days he is best 
remembered as the man who disarmed John 
Bellingham after he shot dead the then Prime 
Minister Spencer Perceval in the lobby of The 
House of Commons. But.. .for sports fans and 
sports journalists who know their history, he is a 
lot more than that. In fact, it could be argued 
that he more than even Pierce Egan is the true 
father of sports journalism." 

► The assassination of Spencer Perceval actually 
has a link to both Death and Mr Pickwick and 
The Pickwick Papers. Firstly, William Jerdan, the 
editor of the Literary Gazette, who appears in 
DaMP, witnessed the assassination. Secondly, in 
The Pickwick Papers, Nupkins has a moment 
when he fears such a fate could befall him, and 
Dickens writes:"He turned paler as he thought of 
Julius Caesar and Mr Perceval." 


DAVID C. HANRAHAN 






HEVOLVY.COM 


And David Whittaker has posted two 
follow-up links: 

https : / / www. revolvy. com / mai n /i nde 

x.php?s=Vincent%20George%20Dowlin 

g&item_type=topic 

And 

https : / / www. revolvy. com / mai n /i nde 
x.php?s=William+Jerdan&item_type=t 
opic 

As Dowling was the editor of Bell's 
Life in London, which is mentioned in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, he can be 
considered one of the 'offstage 
characters' of DaMP 
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Peter Stadlera now celebrates the 
Pickwick Exhibition of 1907. This 
was almost certainly the first time 
in history an exhibition had ever 
been devoted to a single novel. 
Indeed, apart from exhibitions 
about religious texts, I wonder 
whether another exhibition has 
been staged about a single book 
since this Pickwick one. 



“In todays post we go back in 
time, to 1907, to a literary 
exhibition, held at the New Dudley 
Gallery (169 Piccadilly) from July 
22nd to August 28th, 1907 to 
celebrate the 70th Anniversary of 
the Completion of The Pickwick 
Papers. 



I 




“Here we see the original building 
known as the ‘Egyptian Hall’ that 
was demolished in 1905 to make 
room for blocks of flats and offices 
at 170- 173 Piccadilly.” 
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Following up on my post about 
Buss’s painting The Crowd, David 
Whittaker has posted this link to a 
good survey of Buss’s life and 
works. Many thanks David. 

https: / /www. revolvy. com /mai n /in 
dex.php?s=Robert+William+Buss&it 
em_type=topic 
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The artist Charles Leslie did a Pickwick painting 
which, as Peter Stadlera says in his latest post, 
was commissioned by Dickens and remained in 
the writer's possession until death. I think there 
is an element of 'dethroning Seymour' here - it 
makes you think of Mr Pickwick standing on his 
chair as in Seymour's first picture, but the chair 
is knocked over. I can imagine Dickens 
commissioning this picture with a certain 
horrible joy • it was turned into the ONLY picture 
in the 1847 edition of Pickwick, and it 'rubs in' 
the fact that the illustrations have been 
removed, and the book is now a textual thing 
entirely. 

“Today we see Mr Pickwick surprised by his 
friends with Mrs Bardell in his arms. The painting 
was done by Charles Robert Leslie (1794-1859) as 
a commission from Dickens and continued in his 
possession to his death. This picture was the 
frontispiece of the first cheap edition of The 
Pickwick Papers in 1847.” 
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Peter Stadlera now looks at the work of 
another Pickwickian artist, who died at an 
early age. 

“In today's post let's have a look at Thomas 
Sibson's (1817-1844) illustrations of The 
Pickwick Papers. This artist actually did ten 
etchings within an illustrated red wrapper. 
They were published as Racy Sketches of 
Expeditions from the Pickwick Club in 1838. 
In 1842 Sibson settled down to serious art- 
study: history painting in Munich, under the 
guidance of the teacher Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach. He died in Malta on 28 November 
1844 from tuberculosis. His style is described 
as ‘spidery Gothic’. In 1840 he also 
illustrated Master Humphrey's Clock, and in 
this post you will see Mr Pickwick with an old 
gentleman on his arm being introduced to 
the Club.” 
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‘Conversations with Harold Hudson Channer' on Tuesday the 25th of 

BLOGCJFEOflNLEYCOM 


Here's an interesting little 
discussion about Pickwick which 
David Whittaker has found on a 
blog. (Scroll down and you'll see 
the piece.) The writer makes a 
good point about the importance 
of Winkle in the novel, from 
beginning to end. 

http: / /blog. cjfearnley.com/#. WHO 
WxcsCs J V. f acebook 
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There have been previous posts on 
this page about The Newgate 
Calendar - a publication of the 
18th and 19th centuries which 
gloried in 'true crime', and which is 
mentioned in both The Pickwick 
Papers and Death and Air Pickwick. 
Well, I found out recently that the 
series was republished in 1976 in 
paperback form, with suitably lurid 
covers! 











► And I had to smile the other day 
when I discovered that the 
supermarket chain Lidl sells a 
'Newgate' brand of tomato soup. 
The fact that this brand name can 
be chosen, without any 
consciousness of the association 
with horrific crimes, shows that 
the Pickwickian world is slipping 
away from us, bit by bit. That's a 
little sad. 




Mind you, I smiled again when I 
discovered that - with a nod to 
Andy Warhol - you can buy a 
Newgate soup T-shirt! 
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David Whittaker has found a piece, 
published by the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, which includes some 
of G K Chesterton’s views on 
Pickwick. Here’s the link: 

http://readingcharlesdickens.com/ 
2012/01 /dickens-literary-salon- 
pickwick-papers/ 




► David has also posted this link, 
about Dulwich in London, where Mr 
Pickwick retired. Although it gives 
only a brief mention of Mr 
Pickwick, at least it DOES mention 
him. 

► http: //beastdulwich.blogspot.co.u 
k/201 1 /03/nirvana-south- 
london . html?spref =f b 



And as a third link posted by David, 
here’s something which refers to 
an aspect of Pickwick which we 
haven't really discussed: that it is 
profoundly influenced by the 
theatre. 


http: / / readingcharlesdickens.com/ 
2011/10/ act-scene-chapter/ 
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► Here's a little bit of Seymour which appears on a 
deck of playing cards from the 1960s, featuring 
Brighton Pavilion on the backs, and Georgian 
caricatures on the faces. The Joker is taken from 
Seymour's picture The Great Joss and his Playthings, 
which portrays George IV as a fat Chinese mandarin. 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post is about a superb 
Pickwickian artist, Frank Reynolds. “Today, as a 
special request by Sir Pelzi, we have a look at a 
painting of Mr Pickwick by Frank Reynolds (please 
havea look at the feline fellow on the right side!) 
Frank Reynolds studied at Heatherley's School of Art. 
In 1906 he began contributing to Punch Magazine and 
was regularly published within its pages during World 
War I. He was well known for his many illustrations in 
several books by Charles Dickens, including David 
Copperfield( 1911), The Pickwick Papers (1912) and 
The Old Curiosity Shop (1913). 
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Pickwick Papers please Paterson - BBC News 


David Whittaker has discovered 
that a former British cabinet 
minister is a Pickwick fan... 

http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk- 

northern-ireland-16933620?SThisFB 
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A VHF.N MR. PICKWICK 
WENT FISHING 
*> 

SAMUEL W. LAMBERT 
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Although there had been rumours in nineteenth- 
century newspapers and magazines about 
Seymour being the creator of Pickwick, the first 
person to write a book questioning whether the 
accepted story about Pickwick's origin was really 
true was a certain Samuel Lambert, who 
features in Peter Stadler's latest post. However, 
it has to be said that Lambert doesn't get the 
full story right - he doesn't discover the blatant 
contradiction in Dickens's account, for instance. 
Nor does he find out the truth about John 
Forster. I did indeed correspond with Lambert's 
grandson, to see whether he had any notes, 
correspondence etc belonging to his forebear, 
but unfortunately he didn't. The Maxims and 
Hints for an Angler book which Peter mentions is 
important too. It was reprinted, and Seymour's 
plates were re-drawn, and and his name 
removed from the credits, but they are still his 
drawings, although a bit cruder than the 
originals, as I recall. 



"Samuel W. Lambert (1859-1942) was a medical 
practioner, educator, bibliophile and fisherman. 
He's the author of When Mr. Pickwick Went 
Fishins (1925). An ardent fisherman, his 
collection of editions of Isaac Waltons Compleat 
Angler was notable. He belonged to several 
fishing clubs in this country and Canada. You can 
find his extremely interesting book here: 

https: / / babel, hathitrust.org/ cgi / pt?id=uc1 . b332 
871 6;view=1 up;seq=3 

On compelling pages he shows that Samuel 
Pickwick was an old friend of Robert Seymour 
and he refers to George Cruikshank's pamphlet 
The Artist and the Author (1872) concerning the 
creation of Oliver Twist. 

Well, after reading Lambert's book you see that 
Stephen has a brilliant argumentation in Death 
and Mr Pickwick, as he makes points for Seymour 
as the inventor of The Pickwick Papers and 
against Dickens. 



► “I've also found Richard Penn's 
Maxims and Hints for an Angler, 
and Miseries of Fishing, Illustrated 
by Drawings on Stone. To which are 
Added Maxims and Hints for a 
Chess Player. London: John Murray, 
1833. In this book you'll find wood 
engravings by Seymour. 




“Another Seymour illustration I found is Wattonizinq, 
Green-Lona Fishermen. This is a pristine example of a 
relatively rare angling caricature by Robert Seymour. It 
was published by Thomas McLean of London’s Haymarket 
sometime around 1830. ‘Waltonizing’ is a reference to 
Walton, the godfather of English line-fishing, whose 1653 
treatise The Compleat Angler had been republished in a 
hugely successful revised edition in 1 824 (a copy of which 
is beingused as bait by one optimistic fisherman in the 
print). The image contains a comical parade of six 
weekend fisherman who are struggling to get to grips 
with their new hobby. On the far left we see an affluent 
angler arrayed in his fashionable country attire, engaged 
in an angry exchange with an army officer whose line "has 
become entangled in his own. To nis right, a fat parson 
slips and falls into the river, exposing a well-stocked 

K icnic basket which hints at the real motivation behind 
is trip into the country. Next come two dandies who 
demonstrate their ignorance of the sport by trying to land 
a piglet that has fallen in the river. Finally, another well- 
dressed angler sits glumly staring into space as his rod 
dangles ineffectually in the water; undoubtedly a jibe at 
those whose interest in fishing was motivated entirely by 
a desire to be seen keeping up with the latest trends.” 
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22 WALKS 
IN BANGKOK 

EXPLORING THE CITY'S HISTORIC 
BACK LANES AND BYWAYS 


What is the connection between The 
Pickwick Papers and the musical The King 
and R Well, we’re about to find out. 

Because today I am delighted to welcome 
Ken Barrett as a guest poster on the Death 
and Mr Pickwick page. Ken is the author 
of 22 Walks in Bangkok: Exploring the 
City's Historic Back Lanes and Byways and 
he is currently writing a book that has the 
working title, A Scottish Buccaneer at the 
Court of Siam: the Life and Times of 
Robert Hunter, which is an account of the 
earliest Western traders and missionaries 
to establish themselves in Bangkok. Over 
to you, Ken! 



“During a correspondence with Stephen 
Jarvis, I had mentioned that, as a writer 
specialising in Southeast Asia, I spend 
much of the year in Bangkok. Stephen 
then, rather improbably, came up with a 
Pickwick connection to the days of Old 
Siam! 

He pointed me in the direction of a 19th 
century publication named The Eclectic 
Magazine of Foreign Literature, Science, 
and Art. There indeed was the following 
quote from a book by Frederick Arthur 
Neale, who had been in Bangkok in 1840, 
relating to a man he names as Prince 
Chou-Faa Noi (shown in the next picture): 



“’His thirst for literature was then greater than ever; all 
the latest publications, he, by means of agents, procured 
from Singapore, and I nave seen him laugh as heartily 
over Dickens’ Pickwick as though he had "been accustomed 
to the scenes that book depicts from his earliest youth... 

‘The prince had some favourites that had picked up a 
little smattering of English, and assisted him in his more 
scientific amusements. Opposite the armoury, and just on 
the threshold of his palace, was a very pretty little farm- 
house, surrounded with glass windows, and over the 
entrance-door of which was placed a board with the 
inscription of Watches and clocks made and repaired here 
written in large letters of gold; and here he would be 
seen, seated at a table liberally bestrewed with 
fragments and little mites of wheels, pursuing his 
favourite occupation of watch- making. 

‘It was a strange sight, in such an out-of-the-way place as 
Bangkok, and among such a set of uncouth beings as the 
Siamese, to come suddenly upon the strange figure the 

E rince presented, with a pair of huge goggles protruding 
'om his eyes, and surrounded by a group of curious ana 
inquisitive favourites. ’ 



“I had earlier downloaded a copy of Neale’s 
book, Narrative of a Residence at the Capital of 
the Kingdom of Siam, as part of my research for 
my next book, which will talk about the early 
merchants and missionaries who settled in 
Bangkok, starting from the 1820s. I’m still in the 
fairly early stages, and I had glossed over the 
Pickwick reference. But it is significant, because 
Siam was undergoing a profound change at that 

In 1688, largely due to the machinations of the 
French, most of the Western merchants, soldiery 
and missionaries had been ejected from Siam. 

The capital at that time had been Ayutthaya, 
one of the grandest of all the cities in the Far 
East, situated some 50 miles up the Chao Phraya 
River at a confluence of rivers. Some way 
downstream, about 15 miles from the sea and at 
a strategic bend in the river, was the garrison 
town of Thonburi. This is where sea captains 
paid their taxes and deposited their cannon, 
before sailing on upstream. 




“The French had worked themselves into a position of 
trust, supplying troops and hardware for the Thonburi 
fort and for the fort on the other side of the river, which 
was sited in an area of orchards and marshland, known as 
Bangkok. A chain was laid between the two forts, which 
could be raised at a time of invasion. 

The French were after not just treasure and geopolitical 
influence; they were after souls. The Siamese, then as 
now, were devoutty Buddhist and not amicable to the 
approaches of the Jesuits who attempted to convert the 
monarchy. There was a court rebellion, which eventual^ 
ended with the French holed up in the Bangkok fort while 
the Siamese lobbed cannonballs at them from the 
Thonburi side of the river. 

When the French were dislodged and sent packing, so too 
were the other Western trading nations; the exception 
being the Portuguese, who hacfbeen the first Western 
settlers and haa become assimilated into Siamese 

Siam turned wholly towards China as a trading nation, 
and continued in that way for almost a century and a 
half. 




“Almost 80 years later, in 1767, the 
Burmese attacked Ayutthaya. Possibly 
they would not have been successful had 
Western firepower been available, but in 
the event they utterly destroyed the city; 
the Siamese king was found a week later, 
dead from starvation in the forest. 

A great general named Taksin arose 
(shown left), and drove out the Burmese 
invader. Taksin then proclaimed himself 
king. Ayutthaya was uninhabitable, and so 
Taksin selected Thonburi as his capital. 

His reign was a short one for insanity 
overcame him, and he was removed from 
the throne; placed inside a velvet sack so 
that his blood would not stain the ground, 
and clubbed to death, on April 6th, 1782. 



“His successor was another general, Chao 
Phraya Maha Chakri (Chao Pnraya is a royal 
title roughly equivalent to Duke, and is the 
same as the name applied to Thailand’s 
greatest river, which despite the assertions of 
the tourism brochures, does not mean “River 
of Kings”). Chakri was the founder of the 
Chakri Dynasty that rules Thailand today, and 
is known as Rama I. The newly anointea king 
is Rama X. 

Rama I could see immediately that Thonburi 
was not a suitable location for his capital. It 
was on the western side of the river and 
therefore vulnerable to the Burmese; it was 
geographically confined; and there was 
serious erosion from the river. Bangkok, on 
the eastern bank, with its hinterland of 
swamps, was impregnable. The kins moved 
his capital across the river to Bangkok just 
two weeks after the execution of King Taksin. 




“Ramas I and II continued the exclusion of Western 
merchants. A British diplomatic mission, led by John 
Crawfurd, had sailed out of Calcutta ana up the Chao 
Phraya in 1821, but it was only with Rama III (shown left) 
who came to the throne in 1 824, that real changes began 


The new king had been Siam’s foreign trade minister. He 
was aware of the new ocean-going steamships that had 
begun to sail the seas a handful of years before, and he 
was also very much aware of the rise of British power: Sir 
Stamford Raffles had founded Singapore in 1819, and the 
Anglo-Dutch Treaty had carved up the Malay Peninsula, 
on Siam’s doorstep, the year the king came to the 
throne. 

Rama III, foreseeing the demise of Chinese trading, built 
a temple chapel on the banks of the Chao Phraya in the 
form of a Chinese junk, to remind generations yet to 
come of the importance that China had once held for 
Siam: the chapel can be seen today at Wat Yannawa, on 
Bangkok’s Charoen Krung Road. 



“Into this rapid swirl events in the year of Rama 
Ill’s accession came Robert Hunter. Hunter is 
best known to history as the man who discovered 
the first internationally known Siamese twins, 
but he was first and foremost a trader. He was a 
Scotsman who had landed in Bencoolen (modern- 
day Jakarta), when Raffles was the Governor 
General, and had then followed him up to 
Singapore. From Singapore, Hunter sensed an 
opportunity: the whole of Siam, backward yet 
fertile and with plentiful natural resources, lay 
ready for Western adventure. 

Hunter arrived on a speculative visit bearing a 
useful gift for the king: a thousand muskets. 

With Siam at war with Laos, Hunter and his guns 
were welcomed. Further, he was allowed to stay 
on in Bangkok, and to build his own house 
(shown left) on the river, facing the Grand 
Palace. He was the first Western merchant 
allowed to stay in Siam since 1688, and he 
became a favourite and confidant of the 
monarchy. He was awarded a grand Siamese 
title, and became also the British Consul. 



D.G.E.Hall 


“Hunter’s house is where Henry Burney 
(nephew of novelist Fanny Burney) stayed 
during negotiations in 1826 for what 
became the Burney Treaty between Siam 
and the United Kingdom, which began to 
open the door towards the West. It was 
also where Neale stayed during his 1840 
visit. 

Prince Chou-Faa was the half-brother of 
Rama III. Chou-Faa is not a name, it is a 
title translating roughly as Royal Highness, 
and was given to the sons of kings; the 
modern spelling would be Chao Fa. The 
prince’s name was Mongkut, and he was a 
son of Rama I; when he was passed over 
for the succession, he very wisely had 
himself ordained as a Buddhist monk, 
thereby removing himself from any of the 
bloody reprisals that could befall Siamese 
pretenders. 




“Neale came to know the prince 
well: 

‘Born under the most inauspicious 
star, and subject to the jealous eye 
of the King, nis every action watched 
and reported at court, yet he has 
contrived to find time and 
opportunity to cultivate his naturally 
clever mind, till he shines forth a 
perfect wonder of education and 
intellectual attainments. 

‘He was always kindly disposed 
towards foreigners, but especially 
towards the English, and sought to 
cultivate the friendship of Mr Hunter, 
who reciprocated it most cordially. 





“’From Mr Hunter the Prince first acquired 
some slight knowledge of the English 
language, and through his aid procured such 
elementary books as laid the foundation of 
his educational course; his ardent love of 
study made him devour the contents of these 
volumes with the greatest avidity, and, not 
contented with limiting himself to a simple 
course of instruction, he procured books of 
mathematics and fortification, puzzled his 
brains with gunnery, the art of casting guns 
and cannons; and eventually - after a 
wonderful struggle against the many 
difficulties that surrounded him amongst 
which not the least was the want of efficient 
masters, and, indeed, oftentimes any 
masters at all - emerged from the shell of a 
rough, unpolished Siamese, into what he was 
when I was in Siam, an indubitably clever 
scholar, and a perfect gentleman. 




“Not long after Robert Hunter had left 
Siam, under a cloud for peddling opium 
and a dodgy deal trying to sell the king an 
unwanted steamship, Rama III died. In 
1851 Prince Mongkut ascended the throne 
as Rama IV (shown left) one of the great 
reforming kings of Siam. 

Mongkut’s scholarship and knowledge of 
the outside world helped turn the tide of 
Siamese history. He was an enthusiastic 
writer of letters to the young Queen 
Victoria. His skills in diplomacy ensured 
that while the British were encroaching 
from India and Burma in the west, and the 
French from Indochina in the east, Siam 
remained the only Southeast Asian nation 
that was never colonised. 




“In 1862, an English governess named 
Anna Leonowens was employed by King 
Mongkut to help provide his children with 
a modern, secular Western education. She 
left his service in 1868 for home leave in 
England, but before she could return, 
Mongkut was dead: he had contracted 
malaria whilst observing an eclipse that 
he had calculated would occur over Hua 
Hin, in southern Thailand. 

Anna wrote an account of her time in 
Bangkok, and it was a best seller. In 1944, 
a writer named Margaret Landon used it 
as the basis for a novel named Anna and 
the Kins °f Siam ; it was also a best seller. 
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► “In 1951 the Rodgers and 

Hammerstein musical The King and 
I, based on the Landon novel, 
became a sensation. 



► The film so embarrassed the Thais that it is banned 
from the country. One cannot help thinking, 
however, thatMongkut, and indeed Charles Dickens, 
would have hugely enjoyed it.” 

I Peter Stadlera Hi Stephen, fantastic post I remember the series with Yul 
f Brynner when I was a kid. Well, I watched it quite regularly ^ Very best 
wishes Peter Stadlera 

Like - Reply - Message - Yesterdays! 8:31am 

Zj Death and Mr Pickwick Hi Peter - 1 wasn't aware it was a series. Just a 
film. Perhaps it was shown in a different format in Germany. All the best 


Ken Barrett You are quite right, Peter, it was a non-musical 
adaptation based on the Margaret Landon novel, and run as a TV 
series on CBS in 1972. Brynner played the part of the king, and 
Samantha Eggarwas Anna. The idea seems to have been to spin it 
out as a lengthy romcom series. Somewhat astonishingly, Landon 
objected to the dramatisation of her work, and attempted to sue the 
producers. She was unsuccessful. So too was the series, which was 
binned after 13 episodes. 


January 13 



Peter Stadlera now posts about the 
Pickwick plagiarism The Penny Pickwick, 
published by Edward Lloyd. In particular, 
Peter mentions that the artist was C J 
Grant. Well, when I gave a speech to the 
Edward Lloyd conference, Professor Ian 
Haywood - who is a great fan of Death and 
Mr Pickwick - made a very interesting 
point about Grant's first Pickwick picture, 
corresponding to Seymour's Mr Pickwick 
Addresses the Club. In Death and Mr 
Pickwick, I suggest that Mr Pickwick's 
pose, in which one hand is tucked under 
his coat-tails, is a a gay signal - and Ian 
pointed out that Grant draws the hand 
free of the coat-tails, and outstretched, 
as if to deliberately show that his Mr 
Pickwick is not gay! 




“The Pickwick Papers was so popular that it almost 
immediately generated a flurry of piracies, 
travesties, and plagiarisms. One of the first of these 
was The Penny Pickwick by Thomas Peckett Prest, 
edited by Bos, ca. 1837-42, so called for its being 
issued weekly in 1 1 2 parts, each costing one penny. 
Complete sets are very hard to find nowadays in 
their original state (since most sets were read and 
discarded or bound together). While its claims to 
artistic merit are few and far between, Prest’s work 
nevertheless provides a fascinating glimpse of 
London’s popular culture at the dawn of the 
Victorian era and the workings of its publishers, hack 
writers, and illustrators. 


□ 




“The Penny Pickwick is also an 
early example of the ‘penny 
dreadfuls’ that swept through 
England in the nineteenth century: 
cheap, sensational fiction aimed at 
lower-class audiences, and 
important works in the 
development of genres such as 
mystery, science, and horror 
fiction. 
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“It was a huge success selling 
50,000 copies weekly, and 
spawning around eleven more 
Pickwick imitations. Extensively 
illustrated with 64 engravings, 
generally two per issue, most of 
which were by C .J.G, Charles 
Jameson Grant, one of the leading 
artists of the Penny Radical papers 
during the Chartist agitation. 





January 14 



In the approach to Christmas, I 
posted an item produced by the 
Isle of Man - a 50p piece bearing a 
stagecoach design, which was the 
world's first specially-minted 
Christmas coin. In the promotional 
material that accompanied the 
50p, it was explicitly linked to 
Pickwick. But what about other 
Pickwickian coins, tokens and 
medals? In other words, does 
Pickwick offer anything to 
numismatists? 




Well, there is some scope. There 
are quite a few Pickwick tokens, 
issued by various bars and pubs 
which, over the years, have taken 
the name Pickwick. Gaming tokens 
for slot machines have also been 
produced, and a few Pickwick 
medals too - note for instance the 
medal for the Pickwick Pepperpots 
Archery Club. 
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► And Peter Stadlera has posted this 
follow-up link: 

► https://www.thesun.co.uk/living/ 
20481 73/how-much-is-the-201 2- 
charles-dickens-200th-anniversary- 
2-coin-worth/ 


January 14 



Peter Stadlera now looks at another 
Pickwick plagiarism, Pickwick in America. 

I was aware of this work, but when I 
realised that I would have to cut out large 
chunks of the Death and Mr Pickwick 
manuscript, I stopped looking at the 
plagiarisms, and so didn't read Pickwick in 
America. It s fascinating to think, though, 
that a manifestation or Pickwick 
confronted the issue of slavery. 

’’Edward Lloyd was milking the market 
with Pickwick in America, edited by Bos 
(1838-39), in which Mr Pickwick, 
accompanied by the Pickwick Club, is 
called to America to correct the 
mismanagement of his large estate there. 
Jingle is replaced by an American here, 
Jonathon Junket. Tnere is a visit to the 
Shakers, a comic duel and Mr Tupman is 
wed. 



FIOCWICK 

AMERICA. 


“Slavery still continued in the 
Southern States of America while 
Slaves in the British possessions had 
been emancipated in 1836. Mr 
Pickwick expresses sympathy with 
freeing the slaves and they chair him 
round the grounds. After 44 numbers 
this Pickwick plagiarism ended. 
Instead of Dickens's monthly shilling 
numbers, Lloyd sold his serial weekly 
at a penny and with fourpenny 
monthly issues. These were sold on 
Sunday, when working-class people 
had their leisure and through 
tobacconists and small shops. So a 
market of semi-literate readers was 
reached outside the range of middle 
class booksellers.” 


January 15 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, I show the rise 
in the world of Eleazer Pickwick, based 
upon his coaching business. I also show 
that Eleazer's son died while still a 
student at Oxford, so Eleazer had no 
obvious heir. So what happened to 
Eleazer's wealth upon his death in 1837? 

The main beneficiary was Eleazer's 
nephew, William Eleazer Pickwick. William 
didn't waste much time in advertising that 
his pockets were now full and 
overflowing. ..because in 1838 he 
commissioned a coat-of-arms. And the 
letters-patent, as they are called, 
produced by the College of Arms, came up 
for auction in December of last year, 
selling for an undisclosed amount. Here 
they are. 






Phyllida Acworth Is lhat a while hart at the top of the coat of arms? What does 
the motto mean? 

Like Reply Message 22 hrs 


vj Death and Mr Pickwick Hi Phyllida - Yes, I am sure that is a White 
Hart, acknowledging the fact that this is the source of Eleazer 
Pickwick's wealth - that is, running the White Hart Inn in Bath. The blue 
wings are probably suggestive of transport I am afraid I don't know 
what the motto means - 1 have put it into an online Latin translator, and 
it didn't help. Perhaps Peter Stadlera who I know studied Latin can 
shed some light on the motto? 


I Peter Stadlera Hi Stephen, hi Phyllida. I w 
defend what I have aquired;partumisthenoun,partaistheneutr. 
plural meaning aquisition/proberty; to tueor is a verb meaning I will 
defend. I hope I could give some insight here. That’s only the meaning 
in sensu proprio (the orgiginal translation). But I don't know if there is a 
special meaning in a transferred context Very best wishes Peter 
Stadlera 


T* Death and Mr Pickwick Brilliant Peter! I think 'I shall defend what I 
have acquired’ gives a real sense of the character of the man. He is 
not saying that he himself built up the wealth -that was down to his 
uncle - but now he has got it he will hang on to it! Very best wishes 


January 15 



The publication Peter Stadlera features in 
his latest post, An Evening with Pickwick, 
shows the gap between the heyday of 
Pickwick, ana our era. In 1889, spending 
an evening with Pickwick would be like 
spending an evening in front of the TV 
nowadays. 

“Do you plan an evening with Pickwick ? 
Well then you should have a closer look at 
Jenny Marsh Parker's work An evening 
with Pickwick; a literary and musical 
Dickens entertainment, comprising 
readings, impersonations, tableaux, 
pantomimes, and music, adapted from 
The Pickwick Papers for public 
exhibitions, parlor entertainments, etc." 

It was published in 1889 and is available 
on archive.org!” 










January 16 



In the historical background to The 
Pickwick Papers lies Hogarth. (His self- 
portrait of ca. 1735 is on the left.) He did 
several series of paintings, such as A 
Rake's Progress, which could be seen as 
forerunners to the serial publication of 
novels like Pickwick. He did the first 
'debauchery print', leading towards the 
club pictures of Rowlandson and Gillray, 
which are featured at the start of Death 
and Mr Pickwick. And all the graphic 
artists of the period we are concerned 
with, including Seymour, would have paid 
homage to Hogarth's genius. Indeed, 
Dickens himself has been considered a 
Hogarth of words'. With all this in mind, 
let us turn to a remarkable 1845 painting 
by Buss, called Hogarth's First Sketch. 



' 




► I have been unable to find out whether Buss 
based this painting on an actual incident. It is 
probably straight out of Buss's imagination, 
although Hogarth did say, in a biographical 
note, tnat he was noted for his mimicry as a 
child - he probably meant vocally, but it is 
likely that the young Hogarth conducted 
mimicry via pictures too. 

► The painting therefore could be seen as an 
imaginative and humorous recreation of a 
key moment : because when Hogarth did his 
first sketch, he set us on a path that would 
ultimately lead to The Pickwick Papers. 

► And what a fine artist Buss is! The young 
Hogarth's smirking face, looking directly at 
us, is extraordinary. It must have hurt Buss 
greatly when he considered that he would be 
remembered as 'the Pickwick failure', when 
he could produce paintings like this. 



January 16 



Crosse S Blackwell Pure Orange Marmalade jar shard 1 
Crossrail 


I was delighted to receive this 
message from David Goldsmith: 

“Hi Stephen. Your recent amusing 
item about Lidl's 'Newgate' tomato 
soup (ketchup would be even 
bloodier!) happened to coincide with 
some other 'media revelations' about 
another soup manufacturer on 
Dickensian and Pickwickian turf. 

The huge excavations for the new 
Crossrail (now to be called 'Elizabeth 
line') station at Tottenham Court 
Road have revealed a major 
archaeological find of Crosse 8t 
Blackwell jars in the vaults of their 
food manufacturing business in 
eastern Soho. 



Crosse S Blackwell Piccalilli jar ® Crossrail 


“So, mere yards from the area we know of as St. 
Giles, referenced so often by Dickens and his 
biographers. If Pickwick had a favourite brand of 
pickles, maybe Crosse & Blackwell was it! All this 
could hardly be more contemporaneous. 


Here are a few links ... [MOLA is Museum of 
London Archaeology]” 


https://www.ianvisits.co.Uk/blog/2017/01/09/c 

rossrail-in-a-jam-with-astoria-nightclub- 

discovery/ 

http: / / www.crossrail.co. uk/ sustainability / archa 
eology/archaeology-at-tottenham-court-road 

http://www.mola.org.uk/publications/crosse- 
and-blackwell-1 830%E2%80%9 31 921 -british-food - 
manufacturer-london%E2%80%99s-west-end 



David’s message led me to do some 
googling - and I have found out 
that Crosse & Blackwell advertised 
in the Nickleby Advertiser (their 
ads appear in a snippet view in 
google books) and so the discovery 
has a connection to Pickwick, as 
the Nickleby Advertiser was 
obviously inspired by the Pickwick 
Advertiser, which features in 
Death and Mr Pickwick. And of 
course, as David says, this could 
hardly be more contemporaneous. 
Many thanks, David, for telling me 
about this amazing discovery. 


January 16 



WOW WOW WOW!!! Peter Stadlera, 
his wife Edda and Sir Pelzi have 
taken on the challenge of a 1000 
PIECE Dickensian jigsaw puzzle! 

“It started as a harmless Christmas 
Gift: Dickens in London produced by 
Mandolin Puzzles, 1000 pieces. Welt, 
we started with that fascinating 
jigsaw puzzle on New Year's Eve and 
did not finish it until Sunday 1 5th of 
January. Neither Edda nor I have 
done a iigsaw puzzle with that many 
peaces before. Evening after evening 
we were walking round the table as 
though we were doing a complicated 
archaeological investigation or a kind 
of operation. 




“We started from the outside, and 
worked in, towards all the 
different characters and buildings. 
Sir Pelzi was in action as a kind of 
supervisor from his cat's tree, 
pointing out certain pieces that 
might fit into a certain region only 
known to him. If you want to see 
the completed jigsaw puzzle, stay 
tuned for tomorrow's post!” 








January 17 



Pickwick has been used to 
advertise many products , but here 
is one of the most unusual uses I 
have seen: in 1926, the Western 
Electric company used Tony 
Weller's overcoat to advertise the 
protective covering of its 
telephone cords! 



January 17 



Phyllida Acworth has just sent me a 
link about the medical condition 
Pickwickian Syndrome. There have 
been one or two posts about this 
condition before - Michael Segers 
posted a link, for instance - but I 
have not seen this particular 
picture, which overprints a 
drawing by Kyd. Many thanks 
Phyllida. 


Phyllida Acworth Vtould we call the condition 
sleep apnoea now? 

Like Reply Message Januaiy 17 at 4:32pm 
^ji Death and Mr Pickwick Yes, I think so. 
Phyllida. I also have a vague recollection 
that it is connected to something called 
Prader-Willi syndrome, or something like 
that (Actually, I had to check the spelling of 
that condition - at first I thought it might be 
Prada-Willi Syndrome, which is probably a 
psychosis of men who like to Dash in 
expensive shops LOLI) All the best 
Stephen 

Like Reply Qi January 17 at 4:38pm 
£ Phyllida Acworth LOL 

Unlike Reply Message 0 1 January 
17 at 4:48pm 


fj. Death and Mr Pickwick Some time ago Danny Shea 
pointed out that In this statuette. Mr Pickwick doesn't 



£ Phyllida Acworth Brilliant! I'm still laughing at the idea of 
men flashing In Prada! 

£ Phyllida Acworth And I thought this was such a genteel 


Death and Mr Pickwick Mr Pickwick up before the beak: 
Judge - "Do you have anything to say for yourself before I 
pass sentence?" Mr Pickwick - 'Weil, M'lud, I walked into 
the store, accompanied by Winkle - " Judge - “Guilty!” 

fi Phyllida Acworth Sounds like the makings of a Two 
Ronnies sketch! 

^ Death and Mr Pickwick "In the middle of the night, Mr 
Pickwick went along the labyrinthine corridor of the Great 
White Horse Hotel, which was lit with fork handles...no 
wonder he got lost.” 

jjS Phyllida Acworth Dickens via Jarvis with help from 
Ronnie Barker! Lovely! 


& 


W 

\ 

Death and Mr Pickwick Thank you Phyllida! (For those 
who don't know about The Two Ronnies, I should explain 
that there was a very famous comedy sketch in the 1970s, 
which played upon the confusion of 'fork handles' with 'four 
candles'. It has been voted one of the funniest TV sketches 
of all time, up there with Monty Python's Dead Parrot 
sketch. There is, in Oxford, a pub called The Four 
Candles, which is probably the only pub in the world 
named after a comedy sketch.) 



January 17 



Congratulations to Peter, Edda and 
Sir Pelzi on completing the 1000 
piece Dickensian jigsaw puzzle!!! 

It is good to see that the puzzle 
has quite a cast of Pickwickians 
too, including Bob Sawyer, who is 
shown standing in the right 
location, at Lant Street. 

What a great pair of posts! Many 
thanks Peter and Edda for posting 
these pics. The puzzle is now 
recorded for posterity in its full 
glory! 












“As promised yesterday, we come to the 
complete jigsaw puzzle tonight. Well, that 
jigsaw puzzle gave us a lot of backpain and 
eye-acne but in the end we made it. Without 
Eada and Sir Pelzi I would never have 
completed the puzzle. Even Stephen sent us 
advice in form of a jigsaw solving book. You 
see many famous characters from Dickens' 
novels in London depicted next to many 
famous places like Newgate Prison, St 
Dunstan's in Fleet Street or Doctor's 
Commons. Of course you see Mr Pickwick, Mr 
Jingle, Tony Weller (today Stephen's post was 
about him), Sam Weller at the White Hart 
Inn, Jo the crossing sweeper and many more. 
Every single character is extremely well done 
and gives illustrated details into Dickens' 
novels. I think that's the most captivating 
jigsaw puzzle I've ever seen. Sir Pelzi was 
completely exhausted and didn't want to see 
a single piece any longer. ” 




January 18 




► This superb Mr Pickwick pipe 
appeared the other day on ebay. I 
think it's the best piece of 
Pickwickian 'smokiana' I have ever 
seen. 





January 19 



Dickens's house in Doughty Street of 
course features in Death and Mr 
Pickwick - it was where he 
completed The Pickwick Papers. And 
recently I discovered that the house's 
door knocker appears on a 1928 
cigarette-card, one of a series called 
"Interesting Door Knockers". 

Apart from Dickens, quite a few of 
the cards feature DaMP-related 
people and places. You'll see 
knockers for Dr Johnson, Joshua 
Reynolds and Marley's Ghost, as well 
as for Mansion House, Charterhouse 
and Lincoln's Inn. and also for the 
artist Whistler who produced some 
Pickwickian pictures. 







I cannot recall ever hearing of the 
book that the amazing Peter Stadlera 
has just found.... and I have certainly 
NEVER seen a picture of Mr Pickwick 
like that! 

“In 1913 John Gilbert Reid's 
Pi ckwicki arts Abroad was published 
by the International Institute of 
Cnina, Shanghai. The illustrations 
were done by the author, his name is 
written here as Nhoj, DierTreblig 
(spell it backward and you know who 
he is!). Reid also wrote a political 
article, Mr Pickwick meets the 
Foreign Office for the Hamilton 
Literary Magazine. Look at that 
stunning illustration of Mr Pickwick!” 
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Phyllida Acworth has just made an 
interesting observation: "I think 
there must be a French website 
devoted to Dickens. When I search 
Facebook for Pickwick memes they 
are always in French." Certainly, 
Pickwick was very popular in 
France, and I have seen many fine 
French illustrated editions. 


January 20 


The Drinks of the Pickwick Club 



Mr Pickwick and his chums are 
usually associated with alcohol, 
and lots of it. But these three 
advertisements for Schweppes, 
from c. 1910, represent a 
departure from the norm - a rare 
case of the Pickwickians being used 
to promote SOFT drinks! 






As you may know, for a while 
Schweppes merged with the 
chocolate manufacturer Cadbury, 
with the united company being 
known as Cadbury-Schweppes. 
Well, on the site 

https://yooniqimages.com 

I found this old Cadbury's ad, 
showing that at one time that 
company too had a Pickwick 
connection, when they produced 
Pickwick biscuits (cookies). 
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Here's Peter Stadlera's latest post - several people 
mentioned In DaMP get featured here: John Jackson, 
Joshua Reynolds and Byron. 

“Thatched-House Tavern was located for almost two 
centuries on St. James Street, London. It evolved 
from a small hotel in 1711 when Swift had to ‘send 
out for wine, the house affording none.’ During the 
Regency Bill debates. Lord Thurlow called it the ‘ale- 



“The large club-room faced St. James's- 
street, and when lit in the evening with wax- 
candles in large old glass chandeliers, the 
Dilettanti pictures could be seen from the 
pavement of the street. Beneath the tavern 
front was a range of low-built shops..." [John 
Timbs, John. Club Life of London wo[. 2. 
London: 1866] The Dilettanti Society met 
there on Sunday evenings during the 'London 
season' and ‘...the portraits of whose 
members— many of them painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds— adorned the walls of a 
room which was devoted exclusively to their 
accommodation.’ Well, the Pugilist Society 
had their first public dinner at the Thatched- 
House Tavern on May 25th 1814. Lord Byron 
sparred with Gentleman John Jackson at the 
opening. Lord Byron relates in his diary that 
he received instruction in boxing from 





“I’ve found a sporting piece of 
furniture in the possession of Lord 
Byron made practically from the 
first volume of Boxiana. John 
Jackson is the chap in the middle 
of the last picture. (See the next 
page for an enlarged picture of 
Jackson.)” 
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I knew that Fuseli's painting The 
Nightmarewas popular among 
London caricaturists of the Death and 
Mr Pickwick era - Seymour even did a 
couple of his own versions - but I 
have never seen this drawing by 
Cruikshank. And the drawing is still 
amusing today. Another great find by 
Peter Stadlera! 

“In Cruikshank’s Comic Alphabet I 
found a fantastic illustration of The 
Nightmare (we’ve already had a post 
on Fuseli's legendary painting.) 



“The illustration depicts a man sleeping in 
bed with his mouth open; he wears a 
nightcap, and only his face is visible above 
the covers. A miniature sultan, with a dark 
visage and an immense moustache, sits 
astride an obese pig which, in turn, stands on 
the sleeping man's chest. The sultan looks 
down at the sleeper with a comically crazed 
expression. The picture is naturally framed 
by the bed curtains, which are pulled aside. 
Tne capital letter ‘N’ is engraved beneath 
the drawing, followed by tne word 
‘Nightmare”. So, Cruikshank mocks Fuseli’s 
The Nightmare by transforming the beautiful 
woman of Fuseli’s image into a fat man. 
Furthermore, the ‘nightmare’ itself, 
portrayed as a demonic mare by Fuseli, is 
depicted as the friendly-looking pig. Thus, 
Cruikshank's rendering of The Nightmare 
depicts the latter as both harmless and 
comical, and, consequently, as a completely 
unrealistic event. 



“Well, The Nightmare was one of 
the most popular paintings of its 
time; but by the time of 
Cruikshank’s mocking picture Fuseli 
had been dead for ten years and 
the painting had disappeared from 
the radar of serious British art 
historians. And to mock an image 
of this fame means also to mock its 
spectators, perhaps to the extent 
of blaming the spectatorship for 
what had happened to the 
reputation of such an incredible 
painting. But I think there is much 
more room for interpretation...” 
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► I have posted previously about 
Disney s themepark attraction The 
Haunted Mansion, because it features 
a ghostly reinterpretation of Mr 
PickwicK, called simply Pickwick. 
Well, the American guitarist 
Buckethead has recorded an album 
called Decoding the Tomb of 
Bansheebot, which includes several 
allusions to The Haunted Mansion, 
and one of these is the short track 
Pickwick's Lost Chapter - though the 
reference to the 'lost chapter' 
suggests that Bucketheaa has 
disconnected the ghostly Pickwick 
from the themepark, and taken on 
board the character's literary origins. 




But the idea of a lost chapter in Pickwick is not a 
silly one at all. In Death and Mr Pickwick, the 
tale of the sailor in the mausoleum, which 
concludes the novel, could be seen as supplying 
'Pickwick's lost chapter' - it represents the story 
that Dismal Jemmy promised to tell, but never 
told. Also, the pirated Australian version of 
Pickwick, which Charles Whitehead examines in 
DaMP, was itself an edition with a lost chapter • 
for some reason, the tale of Gabriel Grub was 
omitted. And it's also worth recalling that G K 
Chesterton once said that, when reading 
Pickwick, you didn't really think that the book 
could ever come to an end - that out there, 
somewhere, there MUST be some more pages. 

Anyway, going back to the Buckethead track - 
here's a link to a weird amateur video (40 
seconds long) for Pickwick's Lost Chapter. 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ffc_GYnwqK 
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Today, I am delighted that Michael 
Segers will be doing the first of two 
guest posts on... Pickwick and Tintin! 
Over to you, Michael! 

Stephen recently mentioned to me 
that in Pierre Assouline's book, 
Herge: The Man Who Created Tintin, 
a fascinating study of the 
author/artist behind the Tintin 
stories, Assouline mentions twice 
that at different times in his life 
Herge (pseudonym of Georges 
Prosper Remi) listed The Pickwick 
Papers as one of his favorite books. 
That made me wonder if we can find 
Pickwickian elements in the 
adventures of Tintin? I believe so. 



First, Samuel Pickwick and the one-named 
Tintin are both good, decent people, and 
although both seem to identity themselves 
as intellectual (Pickwick more than 
Tintin), they are both creatures of heart. 
In fact, as characters, they both are 
somewhat boring, more acted upon than 
acting. Although Tintin is identified as a 
reporter, he is apparently as 
independently wealthy, at least 
unbothered by financial matters, as 
Pickwick. Both travel throughout their 
adventures, although Tintin, ranging from 
the United States to Tibet and on to the 
moon, covers more distance than 
Pickwick. In their travels, they meet a 
wide range of people and are exposed to a 
wide range of situations, giving them 
opportunities to make social criticism. 



Those travels and the modes of travel 
figure prominently in the stories of each 
character. In the Tintin stories, planes, 
trains, and automobiles are drawn with 
such attention to detail that cars can be 
identified by make and model. 

One distinct difference is that while the 
middle-aged Pickwick enjoys the pleasures 
of the bottle and the buffet, the ageless 
Tintin - who originally was supposed to 
embody Boy Scout principles - rarely 
indulges. Tintin's friend Captain Haddock 
and his dog Snowy, however, both enjoy 
their alcohol. Although the Captain is not 
very picky, Snowy has a preferred tipple, 
Loch Lomond Scotch. 


► Both Pickwick and Tintin share a 
total lack of interest in women, 
and in fact, a recurring criticism 
(at least of the Tintin books) is that 
the books lack well-developed 
female characters. Perhaps the 
most memorable woman from The 
Pickwick Papers is Mrs. Bardell, 
who brings a case against Pickwick 
for breach of promise, while in the 
Tintin stories, the most vividly 
portrayed woman is soprano Bianca 
Castafiore, who chases Captain 
Haddock, who tries to avoid her. 



Both Pickwick and Tintin have a circle of male 
friends, and Wikipedia compares the characters 
of Herge and Dickens: "Herge' s supporting 
characters have been cited as far more 
developed than the central character, each 
imbued with strength of character and depth of 
personality, which has been compared with that 
of the characters of Charles Dickens. Herge used 
the supporting characters to create a realistic 
world in which to set his protagonists' 
adventures." Pickwick, of course, has Snodgrass, 
Tupman, and Winkle, while Tintin has crusty 
seaman Captain Haddock, mad scientist 
Professor Calculus, and two detectives, 
Thompson and Thomson. 

Here are pictures of Tintin, in his distinctive 
plus-fours knickers and hairstyle, with his dog 
Snowy, Bianca Castafiore with Captain Haddock 
(and here she has him at a disadvantage, while 
is in a wheelchair), Tintin with Professor 
Calculus, the detectives Thompson and 
Thomson, and Snowy and Haddock, with Snowy 
enjoying a drop. 


d Michael Segers By the way, Ihere is another possible link - Percy Pickwick. 

2 Bui since he is In German, I leave him to someone else. Actually, he and his 
beloved car are British. But It is only In German translation that he is known as 
Pickwick In English he is Colonel Clilton. 



Like Reply Message 8 hrs Edited 

Death and Mr Pickwick HI Michael - Yes, 1 have come across Percy 
Pickwick before. Nodoubtthename was chosen because Mr Pickwick* 
evokes a sense of Britain. 


Jj Michael Segers When the books were originally published in French 
and Dutch, he was Clifton. Only in German is he Pickwick. 

Like Reply Message * 8 hrs 

Death and Mr Pickwick Ah! But I wonderwhy in Germany the name 
was changed? Perhaps Peter Stadlera can suggest a reason? 


I Peter Stadlera HI Stephen, I don't know why they changed the name 
Into Percy Pickwick in 1981. In former edition his name was Sir Harold 
Wilberforce Clifton. I think Percy Pickwick sounds catchier and evokes 
more associations with an eccentrlsh Englishman. All the best Peter 
Stadlera 

y Message 6 hrs 
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Peter Stadlera's latest post features a 
book I read book years ago, in the 
early stages of writing Death and Mr 
Pickwick, but I didn't look any further 
into the background of the author, 
John R.G. Hassard - and what an 
interesting character he was! 
Although fans of The Pickwick Papers 
did visit Pickwick-related locations 
prior to Hassard, his book was surely 
the grandest survey of the locations. 
Perhaps Hassard should be regarded 
as the spiritual father of the Death 
and Mr Pickwick facebook page! 




“If you want to go on a Pickwickian 
Pilgrimage I can recommend a book with 
that title by John R.G. Hassard (1836- 
1888) an American literary and music 
critic and newspaper editor. As music 
critic of the Tribune, Hassan was a 
Wagnerite; he wrote dispatches from the 
Wagner festival at Bayreuth, which were 
republished as a book on the first 
performance of The Ring. Besides a 
biography of Archbishop Hughes, Hassard 
wrote a life of Pope Pius IX, as well as a 
history of the United States for use in 
Catholic schools. His 1881 book A 
Pickwickian Pilgrimage is based on his 
letters to the newspaper from England, in 
which he followed as faithfully as possible 
the places of The Pickwick Papers. 



"Hassard died at his home on East 18th Street in 
Manhattan of consumption on April 18, 1888, 
after nine years of illness. He had attempted to 
cure himself by spending time in England, the 
West Indies, the South of France, Southern 
California, and especially the Adirondacks at 
Saranac Lake, but it was not apparent that he 
was seriously ill until shortly before he died. A 
number of sources attribute the breakdown of 
his health to the strain of attempting to 
decipher coded telegrams between the 
Democratic Party and their operatives in the 
Southern states during the 1876 presidential 
election. Hassard was able to decode them with 
Colonel William M. Grosvenor, prompting a 
Congressional investigation into whether 
electoral votes had been purchased. 

Well, you can find his Pickwickian Pilgrimage for 
free here (Sir Pelzi quite likes that little 
volume)”: 

https: / / archive.org/details/apickwickianpil01 ha 
ssgoog 
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The other day. I saw this artwork 
mentioned online - it combines the image 


quotation from The Pickwick Papers. I 
contacted the artist, Bruce Eves, seeking 
to learn more about his interest in 
Pickwick, and here is his reply. 


Victoriana tnatwas Charles Dickens. We 
concentrated our studies on the books 
that had been adapted into other media, 
and thus were made more famous than his 
works that were perhaps qualitatively 
superior. At some point between then and 
now I’d become determined, 
unsuccessfully, to read his complete 
works; but stumbling upon The Pickwick 
Papers was a delight. 



“During the late 1960s my idiot teenage 
brain had been forced, against its will, to 


a, 

his 

nd 

A 



I 





“Written near the end of the Regency period The 
Pickwick Papers, as in many other Dickens 
novels, is drawn comically often, like George IV, 
with exaggerated personality traits. These 
include a nearly successful attempted elopement 
with the spinster Rachael Wardle of Dingley Dell 
manor, when she endeavours to ferment herself 
into a frenzy. The line was simply too funny not 
to write down and save for future use. It 
eventually found its way into a mash-up of 
‘Hercules Beating the Centaur Nessus’by 
Giambologna - a 1601 Mannerist sculpture, a 
style favouring compositional tension and 
instability and notable for its intellectual 
sophistication and artificiality - paired with a 
slightly abridged line by Dickens taken from the 
1836 Pickwick Papers - it appears there’s a 
meeting between an apple and an orange. But 
when taken together, the two fragments making 
up the 101.6x76.2 cm (40"x30”) ‘Work # 900: 
(Endeavouring . . .)’ from 2014 assume a 
different form of instability. 




“The implication at play is that of a 
fiery and conflicted relationship 
willfully engineered by nancy-boy 
Nessus to goad hunky ne-man Here 
into delivering the most satisfyingly 
masochistic pounding. 

The work had been shown during the 
201 5 Nuit Rose festival and is 
currently on view at the Robert 
Kananaj Gallery, 172 St. Helens 
Avenue in Toronto as part of a two- 
person exhibition entitled ‘Clean-Cut 
Evil One Obscures’ until March 4. The 
gallery can be reached at 416-289- 
8855 or visited on Facebook at 
https://www.facebook.com/Robert- 
Kananai-Gallery- 
312121 9221 6771 0/?pnref=lhc 
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i he Book 
of Christmas 

ThomilsK. Hervey , ^ 

t-:V- 


I Festivities of the Christmas Season 


I have just had a very interesting exchange of 
messages with David Goldsmith regarding a huge 
research blunder made in a recent edition of The 
Book of Christmas: 

David: Hello Stephen. We 1 re comfortably past 
Christmas, but there's a postscript to what 
you've written about The Book of Christmas (by 
Thomas K. Hervey) • illustrated by Robert 
Seymour's final major volume of work (by some 
measure). And, of course, referred to several 
times in Death and Mr. Pickwick. It was originally 
published in December 1835 (but post-dated by 
the publisher '1836') ... so about three months 
before the serialisation of Pickwick began at the 
end of March 1836. 

Firstly, I was wondering whether you, and 
others, have a copy of this most recent edition 
(paperback, Wordsworth Editions, 2000)? It 
contains all the Seymour illustrations (I think, 
although they are reduced in size and quality) 
and is easily obtainable for a few pounds on the 
secondhand market (e.g. at AbeBooks). 





Chorus andVerse: 
The Challenges of 
Designing the 
Roud Folk Song Index 


The reason for asking that question is that the five-page 
introduction/critique to that edition, by Steve Roud 
rhttP5://en.wikipedia.ors/wiki/Steve Roudi warrants 
some comment . . . which we could move on to . 

Anyone who doesn't own the book, and doesn't 
particularly want to, can access some of the key 
illustrations on this British Library feature: 

https: / /www.bLuk/collection-items/herveys-the-book- 
of-Chrlstmas 

And the University of St Andrews has scanned the full set, 
very nicely ... 

https://5tandrewsrarebooks.wordpress.com/2012/12/23/ 
52-weeks-of-inspiring-illustrations-week-27-robert- 
seymours-book-of-christmas-illustrations- 1 836/ 

Me: Hi David - No, I don't have that edition. Could you tell 
me some of the main points that Steve Roud makes? You 
have really got me curious! 




David: Hi Stephen. I'll summarise this. 
Steve Roud - whose credentials, as you 
can see, are significant and extensive - 
makes a fundamental and very 
embarrassing error at the outset. His 
second sentence reads ... 

"When Hervey wrote his book, in 1888, 
Christmas had already undergone a 
process of change and innovation, 
encouraged by a combination of novelists, 
journalists, commercial interests and 
social reformers, and major developments 
continued after nis time. 

There was, indeed, an 1888 edition of The 
Book of Christmas (after several British 
and US editions which - as I say • 
commenced in 1835). And Roud bases his 
whole critique on the assumed 
perspective of that publication date. 
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Peter Stadlera now explores 
another Pickwick plagiarism, in 
which Mr Pickwick gets married!!! I 
think I have heard of this, but not 
actually seen it before, so this is a 
great find. When I realised that I 
would have to reduce the size of 
the Death and Mr Pickwick 
manuscript, I cut out almost all the 
material concerning the 
plagiarisms, and didn't seek to 
explore them thoroughly, and I am 
very pleased that Peter has found 
this book online, so it can be 
linked to the DaMP page. 


MASTER TIMOTHY’S 

BOOK-CASE: 


MAGIC-LANTMOKN OF TIIB WORLD. 


“If you want to read about the marriage 
of Mr Pickwick I can recommend to you 
Master Timothy's Book Case or the Masic 
Lanthorn of the World by George W.M. 
Reynolds. It's the last tale in a long list of 
compelling stories (at least the titles are 
promising), starting from page 486! Here 
is your invitation to that wedding: 

https: //books, google. de/books?id=wtg2jR 
oeXuQC&pg=PA5466tlpg=PA5468tdq=the+gr 
eat+pickwick+case£tsource=bl&ots=GzBiCL 
mF09&sig=QnTq- 

bbNu_Mf_pBklrPWIHjr_cs&hl=deStsa=XStve 

d=0ahUKEwj93Nr5kqvRAhlljlcAKHSrQCu4Q 

6AEIPjAF#v=onepage&q=the%20great%20pi 

ckwick%20caseStf=false 
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Today, guest-poster Michael Segers 
concludes his comparison of Tintin 
and The Pickwick Papers. My 
feeling is, after reading Michael's 
posts, that one can see certain 
broad similarities between 
Pickwick and Tintin, and that 
perhaps this is a result of Herge's 
longstanding love of Pickwick. 
Certainly, as I said in a comment 
on yesterday's post, Herge himself 
conceded that Pickwick was an 
influence on his work. Thank you 
so much Michael for these very 
entertaining and insightful posts. 




► Michael Segers: In The Pickwick Papers 
and the adventures of Tintin, the 
illustrations are important, especially in 
the Tintin stories, because Herge was both 
author and artist. So, I do not see much 
chance of a novel about the author of 
Tintin stealing ideas from the illustrator. 

In the illustrations, both characters have a 
distinctive choice in clothing, tights and 
gaiters for Pickwick, knickers for Tintin 
(who eventually ends up in bell bottoms 
and a motorcycle helmet with a peace 
symbol). The Pickwick Papers was 
serialized from April 1836 to November 
1837. Tintin's adventures stretch across 
twenty-four books, from 1 929 to 1 976, 
and the individual books were serialized. 





Both characters have taken on a life of their 
own, with many adaptations and outright 
plagiarisms. Although Herge's characters are 
better protected under current copyright 
laws, a few such works can be found online, 
including the anarchist parody Breaking Free. 
The outright affection that their fans hold for 
them is reflected in both appearing on 
television and radio, as well as in movies. (By 
the way, it would be worth searching out the 
two French live-action Tintin films, which 
used to be available on YouTube. ) There have 
even been articles dealing with medical 
issues in The Pickwick Papers and in the 
Tintin stories. Stephen has recently published 
a link about "Pickwick Syndrome," and 
concern about Tintin resulted in "Acquired 
growth hormone deficiency and 
nypogonadotropic hypogonadism in a subject 
with repeated head trauma, or Tintin goes to 
the neurologist." 




So, is there anything to be learned 
by comparing and contrasting 
Samuel Pickwick and Tintin? Not 
really. But, perhaps each can in 
some way enhance our 
appreciation of the other, and I 
believe that both Pickwick and 
Tintin would prefer to enhance 
their outreach to ever widening 
circles of readers or friends than to 
limit their appeal by academic 
exercises. I just gave away my 
feelings by referring to them as if 
they were real people who, I hope, 
are friends of mine. 



► Of course, Samuel Pickwick is 
accompanied by his faithful servant 
Sam Weller, and Tintin is 
accompanied by his faithful dog 
Snowy, for whom Tintin often seems 
to be the servant, but I shall not 
make any further comparisons. If you 
check my current Facebook photo, 
you will see that I am wearing not 
only a Tintin teeshirt but also on my 
shoulder my constant companion, 
Dory, one of the official birds of 
Death and Mr Pickwick, and there is 
no doubt about who is the servant in 
our relationship. 



In today's pictures, there is one 
that shows Tintin driving a 1930 
Lincoln, Haddock with Tintin 
wearing a bicycle helmet with a 
peace symbol, Pierre Assouline's 
book, Herge: The Man Who 
Created Tintin, the parody 
Breaking Free (not by Herge), and 
finally, Tintin and a number of his 
friends from the books - very good 
company, I must say, as are Samuel 
Pickwick and his friends. 
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Peter Stadlera has now posted a link to the book 
which inspired the second of the Walter Besant 
sections of Death and Mr Pickwick. 

“In 2016 many famous persons died. If you want to 
read (I know you want to and I don't want to write 
any spoiler here) about The Death of Samuel 
Pickwick (pp 236 onwards), I can recommend The 
Case of Mr Lucraft and Other Tales by Walter Besant 
and James Rice. The link 

is: https: / /archive.org/details/casemrlucraftanOOric 
The short fictitious obituary was written in 1876.” 
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In Death and Mr Pickwick, Izaak Walton, author 
of The Compleat Angler, is an inspiration to 
Seymour and Wonk. Well, Phyllida Acworth 
happens to live within a reasonable distance of 
the Izaak Walton pub in East Meon, Hampshire, 
so, last Saturday, she and her father Richard 
went along to the pub to take pictures for this 
page. But prior to this, Phyllida had written a 
wonderful review of Death and Mr Pickwick for 
the goodreads site. I think the review deserves 
to be more widely read, so here it is: 


I had decided to go for quality not quantity this 
year and I definitely got what I was after with 
this delightful Dickensian novel. When I was 
about 13 or 14 I decided to read Dickens in 
chronological order so The Pickwick Papers was 
the first novel of his that I read. That is now 30 
years ago but that didn't matter when it came to 
reading Death and Mr Pickwick. 





I know I would not have read a non-fiction 
book on the same subject so my thanks go to 
Stephen Jarvis for doing all the research for 
me. His learning has been used in an 
entertaining way and the novel is not as 
weighed down by it as you might think. (In 
that respect I compared it to Margarite 
Youcenar's Memoirs of Hadrian in which she 
makes absolutely sure you get the 'benefit' of 
her years of research and the result is turgid 
in the extreme.) 

Stephen Jarvis's dialogue is beautifully 
written and the overall style is older or more 
modern depending on when in the last 200 
years it is either dealing with or supposed to 
have been written - how many authors can 
do that so successfully? There are a lot of 
digressions particularly in the first half but 
that parallels The Pickwick Papers and when 
the subjects of the digressions come up again 
later you realise there was a point to them. 


J 





Rather than just being about the 
controversy surrounding whether or 
not the illustrator Robert Seymour 
came up with the idea for The 
Pickwick Papers and created the 
characters the novel deals with the 
entire life of the book so you get to 
see that there were other illustrators 
working in a similar way with writers 
and there was a public appetite for 
them and where Seymour came from 
and what his influences were and 
where he got the ideas for Pickwick 
from. He even visited a Moses 
Pickwick living in Pickwick near Bath. 




It seems certain that Dickens lied about the 
origins of Pickwick and that Seymour and his 
family suffered as a result but given the body 
of Dickens' work and the fact that he 
developed the characters and story well 
beyond anything conceived by Seymour I 
don't feel Dickens is damaged unduly by 
Death and Mr Pickwick. We know from a film 
about Dickens' mistress that he did not treat 
his wife well latterly so he was not perfect 
but perfectly human (what a revelation!!). I 
would certainly recommend this book to 
lovers of Dickens as well as those who like a 
good literary detective novel. I loved Scripty 
and Inbelicate and hope Scripty will continue 
into another novel perhaps tackling another 
literary mystery! Please Mr Jarvis I want 
some more!! 



Many thanks Phyllida! 
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Following on from Peter Stadlera's post about 
the story The Death of Samuel Pickwick, by 
Walter Besant and James Rice, he now tells us 
more about Rice and Besant. Peter mentions 
Besant's involvement with the Society of Authors 
- when I attended the Annual General Meeting of 
the Historical Writers' Association in 2016, it was 
held at the Society of Authors, and I was 
delighted to see a portrait of Besant. There was 
no mistaking him • there he was with that 
profusion of facial hair! 

“Walter Besant's writing career gathered 
momentum through serialised fiction. Initially 
collaborating with James Rice, their first 
serialised novel, Ready-Money Mortiboy (1872) 
sold steadily. It was first published in Once a 
Week from January to June 1 872 and was 
published in three volumes later that year. Here 
we see Sir Walter Besant and James Rice painted 
by Archibald John Stuart Wortley in 1882 (the 
painting is in the National Portrait Gallery). 




“Subsequent collaborative serialised 
novels, such as The Chaplain of the 
Fleet and By Celia's Arbour were also 
very popular. Rice's periodical, Once 
a Week, was a useful vehicle for 
publishing the work but after his 
death, Besant continued to issue solo 
work in serialised form: All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men was serialised in 
Belgravia from January to December 
1882; The Orange Girl was published 
in the Lady's Pictorial from January 
to June, 1899; and The World Went 
Very Well Then appeared in the 
Illustrated London News from July to 
December 1886. 




“During the period of their 
collaboration, James Rice effectively 
played the role of unsalaried literary 
agent. Professional literary agents 
did not really exist until the 1880s 
and when, in 1 883 he decided to 
employ A. P. Watt, Besant became 
one OT the first authors to have an 
agent. The rise of the literary agent 
came about as opportunities to be 
published increased. An active 
campaigner for authors' rights, 

Besant was also a founder of the 
Society of Authors and accepted the 
Chair at the first meeting, in 1883. 
Oh, by the way, Rice was one of the 
first known people with an allergy to 
peanuts. 




“James Rice (born 26 September 
1843, Northampton - died 26 April 
1 882, Redhill) was educated at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in law in 1867. 
In 1868 Rice bought Once a Week, 
which proved a losing venture for 
him but brought him into touch 
with Besant, who was a 
contributor. There ensued a close 
friendship and literary partnership 
that lasted until Rice’s death 10 
years later and resulted in a large 
number of successful novels. 
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“To the first, the anonymously published 
Ready- money Morti boy (1872), Rice 
contributed the central figure and the 
leading situation, and it was dramatized by 
them later and unsuccessfully produced at 
the Court Theatre in 1874. This work was 
followed by My Little Girl (1873); This Son of 
Vulcan (1876); The Golden Butterfly (1876), 
the most popular of their ioiny)roductions; 
With Harp and Crown (18/7); The Monks of 
Thelema (1878); By Celia’s Arbour (1878); 

The Seamy Side (1880); The Chaplain of the 
Fleet (1881 ); Sir Richard Whittington (1881 ); 
and a large number of short stories, some of 
which were reprinted in The Case of Mr. 
Lucraft (1876) (where we also read about 
The Death of Mr Samuel Pickwick ); and ’Twas 
in Trafalgar Bay (1879), and The Ten Years’ 
Tenant (1881 ). You will find some of their 
works on archive.org. I quite like the artwork 
of Besant's book The History of London. ” 
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Is there something inherently amusing 
about the word 'Pickwick', which could 
have been a factor in the book's colossal 
success? The answer is almost certainly 
yes. There are two elements involved 
here. 

Firstly, comedians acknowledge that 
words that include the letter 'k' sound 
funny to English speakers. Mel Brooks, the 
force behind hilarious movies such as 
Blazing Saddles and Young Frankenstein, 
said in Melvin Helitzer’s book Comedy 
Writing Secrets that, instead of saying 
‘salmon’, a comedian should say ‘turkey’, 
because 'turkey' is a funnier word. Brooks 
has indeed also called the 'k' sound the 
funniest sound in the English language. 
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Why this is so is an interesting question. It is 
possibly something to do with the relative 
frequency of the 'k' sound's appearance in 
English, or the mouth-shape involved in creating 
the sound. And perhaps one needs to be a 
mother-tongue English speaker to be aware of it. 
But it's hard to disagree with Brooks - 'turkey' IS 
a funnier word than 'salmon'. 

This idea also occurs in Neil Simon's play The 
Sunshine Boys, when the character Willie 
lectures his nephew about funny words: "Fifty- 
seven years in this business, you learn a few 
things. You know what words are funny and 
which words are not funny. Alka Seltzer is funny. 
You say 'Alka Seltzer' you get a laugh . . . Words 
with 'k' in them are funny. Casey Stengel, that's a 
funny name. Robert Taylor is not funny. Cupcake 
is funny. Tomato is not funny. Cookie is funny. 
Cucumber is funny. Car keys. Cleveland ... 
Cleveland is funny. Maryland is not funny. Then, 
there's chicken. Chicken is funny. Pickle is funny. 
Cab is funny. Cockroach is funny - not if you get 
'em, only if you say 'em." 



The humour of the 'k' sound is also 
mentioned in a Star Trek: The Next 
Generation episode, The 
Outrageous Okona - when a 
comedian who is trying to teach 
the android Data the concept of 
humour remarks that words ending 
in 'k' are funny. 

And of course, 'Pickwick' features 
TWO uses of the k' sound. 
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But that isn't all. 'Pickwick' is an example of a 
'reduplicative word' • that is, a word which is 
formed by repeating some of its own elements, 
such as 'zigzag' or 'flip-flop'. 'Pickwick' represents 
the rhyming sort of reduplication, like 'higgledy- 
piggledy', and 'hocus-pocus'. By their very 
essence, reduplicative words demonstrate the 
playfulness of language. 

So, Pickwick combines a double-dose of the k- 
sound AND reduplication in a single word - 
suggesting that 'Pickwick' is just about as 
powerful a name as could be imagined for a 
comic character. And to magnify the effect still 
more, 'Pickwick' first appears in the context of 
more linguistic playfulness, with the letter 'p' 
repeated and - via the word 'Club' - a final 
occurrence of the k-sound: Posthumous Papers 
of the Pickwick Club. 

Surely this played some small part in creating 
Pickwick's success. 


U 
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► Following on from Peter Stadlera’s 
posts about Walter Besant, Phyllida 
Acworth has found some interesting 
Besant links concerning Portsmouth. 
The first includes a short video which 
even has a passing mention of 
Pickwick. 

► http://www.lifeisamazing.co.uk/tag 
/walter-besant 

► http: / /creativespace.cci . port. ac. uk/ 
201 6/04/1 3/launch-event-for-the- 
revival-of-walter-besants-19th- 
century-novel-based-in-portsmouth/ 

► http://www.starandcrescent.org.uk/ 
2015/02/16/portsmouth-home-of- 
great-writing-dickens-besant/ 
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Margaret Mawhinney has just 
contacted me, saying "I have the 
wee man Mr Pickwick that my gran 
give me 45 years ago and she had 
it a long time." Well, I asked 
Margaret if I could see a 
photo... and here is the wee man! 
(Well, maybe not so wee around 
the stomach!) Many thanks 
Margaret. 
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Peter Stadlera now posts about the dinner which 
was held to celebrate the completion of 
Pickwick. The building where it was held no 
longer survives, so it is good to see this picture 
in Peter's post. 

"The Pickwick Papers was completed in 1837, 
and a capital dinner was given to celebrate the 
event, at which Dickens himself presided and his 
friend Serjeant T.N. Talfourd, to whom the book 
was dedicated, acted as a vice-chairman. Among 
close friends Forster and Ainsworth were invited 
The dinner took place at The Prince of Wales 
Coffee House and Hotel in Leicester Place, 
Leicester Square. Before the toast of the 
evening was spoken the headwaiter entered and 
placed a glittering temple of confectionery on 
the table, beneatn the canopy of which stood a 
little figure of the illustrious Mr Pickwick as 
Ainsworth described in a letter to a friend. How 
that statue of Mr Pickwick looked like I don't 
know (maybe it was similar to that of Stephen's 
post today) and leave it to everyone's fantasy!” 
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► Here's a nineteenth-century teapot 
featuring a character from Death 
and Mr Pickwick, namely Joseph 
Grimaldi. I think it's the ugliest 
teapot I have ever seen! 


